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PREFACE 


'jp^IGHTEEN years ago there appeared three folio 
volumes of Letters, Despatches, and other State 
Papers preserved in the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India, 1772-1785, printed by authority 
under my editing- The Introduction to these volumes 
is the Introduction to the State Papers submitted to 
revision, and so enlarged that it has a title to be re- 
garded as a new work. In order that the^student of 
history should rightly comprehend the nature of the 
government of India, and judge of its character, it is 
necessary first to direct his attention to the circum- 
stances under which it arose, and to the principles on 
which it is founded. The close union between the 


history and constitution of the Indian Government 
and that of England must be traced and clearly under- 
stood. The Supreme Government of India is not the 
creation of any Indian authority, but derives its con- 
stitution and powers from many successive Acts of 
Parliament. It is for this reason that I have, in the 


present account of Warren Hastings’ Administration, 
dealt at length with the Acts of Parliament relating to 
India passed during his tenure of oflSce. It was by the 
Regulating Act of 1773 that Warren Hastings became 


V 


the Governor'Genei'aU and it was by this ineiisuro 
that, ibr the first time, the Britisii nation, as a nation, 
assumed the actual responsibility of the government of 
the territories won by the servants of a trading corpora- 
tion. It was Pitt s Bill of 1784 which provided that a 
d'-partment of the Imperial Government should lmv(^ 
full cugnixance of, and power of control over, the acts 
r>f the Comjwny ; and tiie system of Home Government 
for India then estahlished ix*maincd substantially tlie 
same till the Mutiny. It was the defects in the con- 
stitution and workijif; of the Home Government which 
led in a l.arge measure to the storm in which the 
Company perished. In the Introduction to the State 
Pap'Ts luy chief aim was to prove, by means of the 
authentic materials e.vhumed from the Indian archive.s, 
that Hastings was not guilty of the crimes laid to 
his charge hy tuiscrupulous oppOTieiits and political 
partisans, and that his foreign policy was worthy of a 
truf Kt.'ite^snan. But his merits as the director of 
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peasant — life, property and family — were at the mercy 
of the whim, passion, or greed of his landlord or of some 
petty Mahomedan official, Hastings laid the founda- 
tions of the present structure of order, peace, and 
security. 

Besides using the original records, .1 have consulted 
the Reports of the Parliamentarij Committees on Indian 
Affairs, published between 1772 and 1785 ; The History 
of the Trial of Hastings, published by Debrett ; The 
Trial of Nundcoomar, published by sanction of the 
Supreme Court ; Note with Reference to the Trial of 
Maharajah Nundcoomar in 1775, prepared for Sir James 
Stephen, and printed direction of one of the Judges 
of His Majesty’s High Court at Calcutta ; Debates of 
the House of Lords on the Events delivered at the Tried 
of Warren Hastings, printed by Debrett; Impeach- 
ment against Warren Hastings, by Balph Broome, Esq. ; 
Scott’s Indian Tracts; and many other pamphlets 
published at the time of the impeachment. I have 
also referred to a number of old books, such as 
Hamilton’s History of the Rohillas, the Life of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, and the Seir Mutahherin, from which I 
have derived considerable assistance. A book of recent 
date demands special notice. The Story of Nuncomar 
and the Impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey, by Sir James 
Stephen, is a work which exhibits a profundity of 
research and a clearness of understanding which would 
do honour to any historian of modern times. By a 
careful marshalling of the facts and a dispassionate 
criticism of the evidence the writer dispels a cluster of 
fiction which had gathered around the trial of Nund- 
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coomar. I liave freely availed myself of the results of 
his great learning and poAverful mind. 

Tiie load of obloquy resting on Hastings’ memory 
has ill a large degi'ee been i*emoved by clearer and 
juster views of the events of his time and the character 
of the man, who did good service for his country and 
the land in which he toiled for five-and-thirty years. 
The drift of opinion has changed since the publication 
of the State Papera, and I trust that the study of the 
representative documents, marked with a compvehen- 
.siveness and dignity worth}’ of a great ruler, now col- 
lected in this work, will lead to an even more just, fair, 
and discriminating estimate of his character and 
measures. 

I am indebted for the inde.x to Mr. F, G. Stokes, who 
has also assisted me in the coiTcction of the whole of 
the jnoofs. 

(^. W. FOIIIJKST. 

Ii’f i.r.v, 

O-VON, 
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T he first document reprinted in tlic present work is Memoirs 
IMaiirc to the State of India, which was written by AYarren 
Hastings during his long voyage home. It is a brief survey of the 
motives, progress, execution, and prospects of all the principal acts 
of his government, prolonged through more than ten years. The 
more we study this paper the higher will be our esteem for the 
i UTiter’s mind, the undth of his intei*ests, the feai*lessness and strength ' 
' of his judgment ; the higher, too, will bo'our esteem for his charac- 
ter and his genius. By the indwelling light Hastings saw that it was 
the proud destiny of England to hold over the Indian powers the 
umpire’s sceptre, and to maintain the peace of a continent. To 
Hastings belongs the credit of ha^^ng, by his genius and courage, 
raised the Company from being a body of merchants and adventurers 
into the most powerful State in the politics of India. Of the origin 
and early growth of the Company’s power ho mites : 

“ I am not its author. The seed of this wonderful production was 
sown by the hand of calamity. It was nourished by fortune, and 
cultivated, and shaped (if I may venture to change the figure) by 
necessity. Its first existence was commercial : it obtained, in its 
growth, the sudden accession of military strength and territorial 
dominion to which its political adjunct was inevitable. It is useless 
to inquire whether the Company, or the nation, has derived any 
substantial benefit from the change, since it is impossible to retrace 
the peiilous and wonderful paths by which they have attained their 
present elevation, and to redesoend to the humble and undreaded 
character of trading adventurers.” 

But though “it was impossible to retrace the wonderful and 
perilous paths,” Hastings refutes the charge that he was a man of 
ambition, prone “to be misled by projects of conquest.'” Peace was 
indispensable to his policy. “The land required years of quiet to 
restore its population and eulturej and all my acts were acts of 

ix 
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I>eace. I wi; in raising a grc.it and 'voighty fabric, of which 

nl! the parts were yet hxtsc, and destitute of the superior weight 
u-lileh was to give them their mutual sjipport, and (if I in.iy so ex- 
press myself) their collateral strength. A teinposst or an c.irthq\iahe 
could not be more fat.il to a builder whose walls wore uncovered, 
and hi* ttnfinishcd column? trembling in the hrocr.e. than the mvages 
or terrors of w.ir would h.ivc hcen to me and to all my hopes." 
II.i5tir!gs jjroceed,? to st.itc how he would have applied to jK>litieal 
consolidation the power which, possessed by his siicecssors Cornwallis 
and Wellesley, wa« denied to him. 

“ I should have sought no accession of tenitory. I shotdd have 
rejected the offer of any which M'oiild have enlarged our line rd 
defence, without a more than projK)rtionatc augmentation of defen- 
.'•ive strength and revenue. I should have ciicour.igcd, but ?iot 
.'olifited, now .illianeC'. and shotdd have rendered th.it of onrgovern- 
tn<'nl .in objc' t of soHt tt.ilion, by the example of those whic-h already 
e.v:-!^'d. To th'-se I should h.ive fthserved, .is my nOigioo, every 
Iirin-iple of good faith ; and where they were deficient in tin' coinli- 
tioii- oi inutu.il and cjii.i! df-jK-ndenco, I shotdtl have endeavoured 
to render tlieiu cotnplelc ; and this rub* 1 did actually apply to 
j>ra-;i'.c in the treaty which I formed with tin* Nal'o!) Shujah o 
|»owl;:]i in the Ve.ir 177;5." 
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The nicinoirs and the notes in this volume are drawn from the edition 
published by .T. Murray. 

The second paper reprinted in this work — NamiUre of the 
Imumrfion ichicJi hoppcncil in the Zmcedani of JJenarcs in the middle 
of .'Itipust, 1781, and of the Transarlions of the Governor-Gcneral in that 
District — is of considerable interest as an historical testimony. It is 
worth j’ of a serious and dispassionate c.vamination by all who are 
<lesirous of forming a deliberate judgment on a memorable incident 
in the administration of Warren Hastings. On the 16th of August, 
1781, as every reader knows, two companies of Sepoys, with their / 
English oflicers, were massacred almost to a man at Benares. As 
repeated warnings were sent to Hastings that he and the thirty 
Englishmen who were with him would be put to the sword, ho left, 
at dusk on the 22nd of August the house in the suburbs whore he 
had taken up his quartei-s, marched on foot with his few Sepoys 
through the narrow streets of the sacred city, and, after a tramp of 
thirty miles, reached, next morning, the rock fortress of Clmnar, 
Beset by dangers ami anxieties he began, with characteristic calmness 
and resolution, to write, on the 1st of September, an account of the 
insnrj'cction. On the 2-1 th of September ho wrote to his wife : “I 
send a duplicate of my last, because it contains a series of wonderful 
and most happy events, compressetl into a short Xarrative.” On the 
last day of the year he sent a copy of the Xarrativc to my respect- 
able and most respcctc«l Associates in the Administration.” Soon 
afterwards it was made ])ublic. Hastings wrote to the Earl of 
Shelburne : “ It may perhaps prove a gratification of curiositt’’ to 
your Lordship to receive a book which is in every process of it the 
manufacture of this country.” Keplj’ing to the Kesolution j>.issed _ 
by the Court of Directoivs that the conduct of the Grovernor-General 
towards the Kaja of Benares was “improper, unwarrant.able, and 
highly impolitic,” Hastings thought it sutlicicnt to refer them to the 
Narrative, and to point out the ninth and following pages of the 
copy which was printetl in Calcutta for “ a complete explanation, 
and I presume as complete a tlemonstiation of the mutual relation 
of Rajah Cheyt Singh, the v;issaland subject of the Company, and of 
the Company his sovereign.” 

Hastings liad a complete copy of the XaiTative sent to his agent 
in England, Major Scott. lie wrote : “ I desire that you will obtain 
the permission of the Court of Directors, if you can, for printing it. 

I have written it with that view, and therefore made it as intelligible 
as I could ; and I think that the events are so much out of the 
•common road as to c.xeite and gratify the curiosity of those even 
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arc not iritcrcAtC'.! in them. My friend?, i.f., my confidential 
friend?, Tan«t fir?: read it ; hut make a point of p«hli?hin" it, nnle?? 
they shall unaiumonjly oppose it. Perhaps I consider the subject 
of it of more importance, from the natural bias of the part wliich 1 
prrsor.ally bore in them, than they deserve : and perhaps I have 
been tO'> ingenious in my declarations .and professions for the public 
npinirijj. Tlie first 1 .admit .a v.ab'd objection. The last must not 


i.pcr.ite .against the public.ation : fori trust implieitly in the justice 
as '.xoU a? integrity of my actions and intentions, th.at the}" will do 
me credit hereafter, let M'hat will be the jirescnt judgment of them.’* 
'Hie (’ourt of iJiroctorsinnst have given their consent, iovA 


fiyr r-f /A-’ hit' Tr^ir-^ irtirrs 


at Jknar>:, i-if jrarren ITaftinof, print'd for 


Si-.;- to Mr. Mlrn(ai),Oj‘j‘''?U'' V\fnx'UU>u 

wai pui)l!'heil in lTs-2, and was widely iv,ad and di.senssed. Frequent 
reference i? made to it in the innumerable jvtmpblets publi.shcd at 
the time by she friend* ajid opponent? of Ila.stings. The Nanative 
freelv u**?! bv the urcat anmeoni.-it* in the debate.? of the, flouso 
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Hastings had rendered Lis eountry, and he spoke of him as. the 
Saviour of India.” Hastings had recently eoncluded_treaties. with 
the Princes of India, and Dundas appealed to the good sense of the 
House whether liis impeachment might not ho attended with conse- 
quences in India mucli more alarming than any advantage which 
could bo expected to result from making him an example of Parlia- 
mentary vengeance could compensate. For two nights the House 
continued the discussion with animation and A'igour. Pitt sat silent. 
Dawn broke, and at half-jiast ’ seven the House divided, and the 
numbers were: For the motion, 67; against it, 119. Thus, by a 
majority of ri2, the House of Commons decided that there were not 
gi*ounds suflicient to impeach Hastings upon the matter of the 
Kohilla Avar. 

The partisans and friends of Hastings regarded the rejection of 
the hi-st article by a substantial majority ns a most certain indication 
of the result of the inquirj’. The Prime Minister had A'oted Anth 
the majority. Pitthad asked Hastings to furnish him AA'ith a correct 
statement regarding a zcmind.iry tetmre. On the Sth of June 
Hastings forwarded him “a memorandum draAvn up Avith great care.” 
Taa-o days later Pitt Avrote to Eden, “ I have hardly hours enough 
to read all the papers necessary on that A-oluminous article.” On 
the 13th of June, Fox laid before the House the third of the several 
articles of charge Avhich Avent on Hastings’ treatment of the Eajah 
of Benares. Fox based his ease solclj' on the ground that Che 3 ’^t 
Sing Avas an independent Prince, no AA-aj' liable to be called on for 
succour by the Indian GoA'crnment. Fox aams seconded bj’ Francis, 
AA’ho, at the close of his speech, made a statement as malicious as it 
AA'as false. After quoting the exordium of the “ HarratiA-c,” ho said 
that Hastings had omitted to state that he received a present of 2 
lacs of rupees (or £20,000) from Chej't Sing. Francis knoAv that 
the monej' had been paid into the GoA'crnment Treasuiy for public 
use {Introduction, pp, 178-179). The Prime Minister then rose and 
said that “ he had felt the gi'catest difficultj’^ and uneasiness in being 
obliged to determine on judicial questions, the merits of Avhich Avere 
so closcl}’’ connected AA-ith Indian principles and habits; and that 
under the insurmountable impression of sentiments and feelings 
imbibed and matured under the British constitution ” {Parliamentary 
History, vol. xxau., p. 102). He had, hoAvcA'er, “bj' a most laborious 
investigation been able to form such a final and settled opinion 
concerning it, as had completely satisfied him of the A’ote AA-hicli, in 
his conscience, he was bom id to giA'e.” Pitt proceeded to do Avhat 
Hastings had done in the “ NaiTath’e ” (Vol. II., pp. 136-139): he 
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nti:ily::c<l tlic in«tniment.'5 conferrini: tlie y.cmindnry and proved by 
them that Cheyt Sin" xva.s “the va?.«al and subject of the Company, 
and of the Comp.any, his .sovereign/’ With cohl reasoning l.wcd on 
legal instruments he demolished cx'ory count of the indictment. 
Cheyt Sing xvas not an independent Prince ; the Council of IJengal 
had a right to demand aid, and they wore ju.stifiahlo in punishing 
liim for b.iving contnmacionsly resisted the demand. Il.a.stings h,ad 
oommitted no crime ; )>nt he declared that he tvonld vote for the 
resolution, not on the firm ground, .a.s historians and hiogixiphcrs have 
stated, that the fine exacted wa.s too large, hut on the int.angihic 
pica of “criminal intention.”' The grounds of his opinion that the 
conduct of Mr. Hastings was censur.ihle he stated “were that the 
fine wl'.ich he «lotermincd to levy was heyond all proportion exorhi* 
t.ant and tyr.anniea!.'' On this plea ami this plea alone Pitt voted 
for the resolution xvhich, owing to his overpowt-ring inllucnce, was 
<j:irried bv 1 It* against 79. “ I have been doelarcil," Hastings wrote, 
“guilty f*f a high crime and misdemo.anour in liaving int-'ivM to 
cxai'l a fine too large for the ofTonee, the oflence being admitted to 
tnetit a fine from Cheyt Sing.” The Pajah of iJcnarcs, seeing that 
\V.';rren H.a'-lings had made the mistake of bringing too slender an 
e.'i'f.irt to hi.s e.apit.al, w,i« insolent, and Hastings orth-red him to be 
.'ine.’itoil, Cheyt Hing did not know that the fine was e.xorbitant, 
b>.e.ut'=e he was never told that Hastings intend<>d to fine him. “It 
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It is impossible to look back to the conduct of William Pitt with- 
out deep regret. INlacaulay, in his Essay on the Life of Hastings, 
slates that “ the one course which it is inconceivable that any man 
of a tenth part of Mr. Pitt’s abilities can have possibly taken was 
. the couree ho took.” The most plausible defence of Pitt’s action 
was made by Dundas. Speaking of the course taken by Pitt and 
himself, he writes ; “ The truth is, when we examined the various 
articles of charges against him with his defences, they were so strong, 
and the defences so perfectly unsupported, it was impossible not to 
concur.” Hastings, as he told the House of Commons, was “laid 
under the obligation of preparing and completing in five daj’^s, and 
in effect it so has proved, the refutation of charges which it has 
been the labour of my accusers, armed Avith all the powers of Parlia- 
ment, and at one time greater, to compile during so manj’- years of 
almost undisturbed leisure.” The articles of charge occuijy JCO pages 
of an octavo volume. They are, as Sir James Stephen states, bulk 3 >- 
pamphlets sprinkled over with imitations of legal phraseology. 
“Thej’ arc hill of invective, oratorical matter, needless recitals, 
arguments, statements of evidence — everything, in fact, Avhich can 
possiblj' servo to make an accusation dilfioult to understand and to 
meet,” Hastings had neither time to write all the minutes of 
defence which he presented at the Bar of the House of Commons, 
nor to pi'ocure evidence in their support. The exordium is by him, 
as were the minutes on the Eohilla Avar, on Avhich Avas founded the 
•first and, he considered, the gravest charge. But the Benares charge 
he did not regard as of anj’’ great importance, and ho entnisted the 
defence of it to his friend Nathaniel Halhed, an eminent Orientalist, 
a man of splendid abilities and gi-eat information, but of too high 
a genius for the task. At the trial in Westminster Hall, Lord ThurloAv 
stated that their Loixlships " had full cA'idcnco before them, that not 
a line of the defence on the Benares charge aa'us Avritten b}' Mr. 
Hastings, and all the objectionable parts of it, which had been relied 
upon in order to shoAV malice, Avore actually inserted after Mr. Hastings 
had heard the other parts read once cursorily over.” It Avould haA^e 
been Aviser if Hastings had mot the Benares charge by the NarratiA'c. 
The “Narrative” Avas road to the Peers during the trial, and its clear 
and plain statement of the avIioIo transaction Avas fully confirmed by 
the CA’idence. On the 23rd of April, 1795, the Lord Chancellor put • 
the first question to each individual peer : “Is Warren Hastings, Esq., 
guilty or not guilty of high crimes and misdemeanours charged by 
the Commons in the first article of charge ¥’ Not guilty, 23 ; 
guilty, 6. 
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llie thiiTfl paper roprimeU in this worh is a secret dosjvitch hy 
Warren Hasting, pving an account of the negotiations avith Madho- 
ice Hiiorisla, the Ucgcnt of the kingdom of NagjwrOj, whicii led to 
the trc-'ity of 17S1, and the defeat of a powerful confederacy for the 
overthrow of the British power. It is the first representative speci- 
men of the State papers written hy the Governnrs-Gcneral, illus- 
trating the diplomatic ]>olicy hy which the States of India weiv 
hrouglit under British supremacy. The founder of the independent 
kingiiom of Nag|iore, or Berar as it was commonly called, was 
Jtayhojee, a Mahratta chief who Iwlongcd to the tribe of Bhonsla. of 
which Shivaji. the founder of the Mahmtta Kmpirc. was a member. 
<I|Mjr;iting from his c.apital, Nagpore, ‘‘the centre ]K)int," s.ays 
Halting', “of all Hindustan and I>ecc.in,'‘ Kaghojee conquered largo 
territories fn'jm the Nir-im ; he extorted the chout, or fourth, of the 
revenues from Bengal, and he occupied the Orissa country to the 
south of B-m^nl a«id Behan At the time of his death, in ITri.'i, he 
had cstahlishisl the supremacy of the *!lJajpnt>t.Mahr;ittas ” (ns they 
were ealhsl in contradistinction to the Deccan Mnhnittas) from the 
Adjunt.r hills to the s.'fi. The Bhonslas of Hcrar reg.inlc*! the 
I’eshwas ns mete upstarts as far as social, religious, and political 
ftatns was concerned; and, l>y virtue of their kinship to Shivaji, 
they alw.ays nursi.vl a dc-ign on the throne c»f Satanu In .Iniuiary, 
ITT.*', the Ilajah of S.itam, the last ilescondant of Shivaji, died. 
M '.dliojf'f IShiind.-v. the l»eg<'nt of the kingdom of N.agpore, had been 
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the Bengal Government “ received intelligence by way of Suez that 
war was declared by the Court of France against England on the 
30th of March last.” “ It was no longer ai time to temporize,” says 
Hastings, “but for speedy and decided measures." On the 20th of 
July he -deputed Alexander JElliotjboJSragpore. mth offers of alliance 
to the Government of Berar. Hastings at the same time informed 
the Bombay Government that he was endeavouring to form an. 
alliance with the Eajah of Berar which would embrace the politics 
of Poona, and enjoined them to avoid any measure hostile to the 
Poona Regency. Alexander Elliot died on his way to Nagpore, 
“ thinking of nothing but the public business in his delirium.” The 
negotiations, interrupted by his death, were continued by Goddard, 
who had been appointed to succeed Leslie; but when Madhojee heard 
of the resolution of the Bombay Government to conduct Raghunath 
to Poona (October, 1778), he at once renounced all engagements with 
the British. “He saw,” says Hastings, “that he should have a 
competitor in Raghunath Rao, supported by the same power which 
had offered its aid to him, and by that part of it which had the 
executive charge of its political operations in its own hands.” Con- 
trary to the expressed ^vish of Hastings, without adequate prepara- 
tion, and without alliances, the Bombay Government sent a small 
force to penetrate into the heart of the Mahratta dominion. The 
attempt ended in disaster and disgrace. The Bombay Government 
disavowed the miserable Convention of Wargoum..on- the ground 
that their agents had no power to make a treaty, and on the 1st of 
January, 1780, the war with the Mahrattas was renewed. In the month 
of September, 1780, news reached the Bengal Council from Madras 
that Hyder had entered the Carnatic, destroyed an army, and driven 
Sir Hector Munro to the walls of Fort St. George. It was at this 
time known that Madhojee Bhonsla and-the A'izam had united in a 
plan of confederacy Avith Hyder Ali and the Ministers of the Peshwas 
Government for the overthrow of the British power. How Hastings 
in this great and sudden storm governed the vessel of the State with 
a calm heart and a steady hand is told in the Introduction. He de- 
spatched by sea Eyre Coote, the victor of Wandewash and the idol 
of the native army, to conduct the war in the Carnatic, and he 
sent down a detachment under Colonel Pearse 1,100 miles along 
the coast to Madras. Hejyon over, by skilful diplomacy, the Nizam 
.and the Rajah of Berar. The despatch contains his correspondence 
•with his agent, and the letters reveal the tact, patience, and firmness 
with which he conducted a long course of intricate negotiations. 
When these were brought to a successful close he ^VTote : 
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“The mere Eame of an Alliance het^vixt the En g liaii and the 
Government of Berar "will have a great Effect. We shall no longer 
he considered as sinking under the united Weight of every State in 
Hindostan : The Scale of Power evidently turned in our Favor j and 
this is of more importance than could be well imagined in hurope, 
where the Policy of Nations is regulated by principles the very 
reverse of those which prevail in Asia. There, in Contests betwixt' 
Nations the weaker is held up by the Support of its Neighbors, who 
know how much their own safety depends on the preservation of a 
proper Balance. But in Asia the Desire of partaking of the spoils 
of a falling Nation, and the dread of incurring the Eesentment of 
the Stronger party are the immediate Motives of Policy, and every 
State wishes to Associate itself with that Power which has a decided 
-Superiority.” 

The incident in the long administration of Hastings which has 
attracted most attention is the Eohilla campaign. The Eohilla 
atrocities are discussed by the light of contemporary evidence in the 
Inirodvdion (pp. 62-74). Hastings wrote many voluminous papers 
on the origin and conduct of this war, and from them I have selected 
“ The Governor-General’s Minute to the Court of Directors,” dated 
3rd December, 1774, because it gives within convenient compass "the 
growth and objects of that enterprise,” and answers “the various 
arguments which have been urged in consideration of it.” In this 
Minute Hastings avows the fact that the payment of 40 lacs by 
the Vizier to the Company for the service of their troops greatly 
influenced his decision. Mill used mutilated extracts from this 
Minute to show that “ Money was the motive to this eager passion ’ 
for the ruin of the Hohilla” (Sislory of British India, vol. iii., p. 395), 
and Hastings always maintained that he did right {Introduction, p. 72), 
that his action “ was strictly conformable to the practice of all States 
in all ages.” M. Eicaud, a French lawyer who has closely studied the 
documents collected in the iSeledions from the State Papers >vrites — 

“ But as the Company intervened solely because it had guaranteed 
the execution of the treaty, it quite justly compelled the native ally 
to defray the cost of a campaign, the whole benefit of which accrued 
to him. Was this a bargain for a disgraceful profit? Did this 
imply the sale of troops? Were the English ordered to pay the 
Vizier of Oudo for the right of shedding their blood for him ?” 

A few papers written by Warren Hastings on the internal ad- 
ministration are reprinted in the Appendix. The first of them is a 
letter “to the Hon’ble the Court of Directors for Affairs of the 
Hon’ble The United Company of Merchants of England Trading to 
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TN 1772 Warren Hastings was appointed by the 

Court of Directors “to preside in their Council early 
“at Bengal.” Twenty- two years previously he hadj^'^o!^’ 
landed at Calcutta as a writer in t}ie Companyls 
establishment, and had spent the first seven years of 
his service in performing the duties of a merchant’s 
clerk : appraising silks and muslins, and copying in- 
voices. While he was thus engaged, Surajah Dowlah 
declared war against the English, and Hastings was 
taken prisoner at Cossimbazar just before the tragedy ' 
of the Black Hole took place. After his release, which 
he owed to the kind oflices of the Dutch, he joined 
the fugitives from Calcutta at Eulta and fought as a 
volunteer under Clive in the battle of Budge-Budge 
and the other engagements which led to the recapture 
of the capital of Bengal. The courage and political 
ability he displayed at that critical time won him the 
regard of Clive, and gained for him the appointment 
of Resident at the... Co urt of M eer Jaffir, when that 
prince was, after the~battle ^'Plassey, proclaimed 
Nawab* of Bengal. Three years after, he became 

I 

. * Katoab, the Ar. pi. of sing. “Nayal),”a deputy, was applied 
in a singular sense to a delegate of the supreme chief — ^•iz., to 
a Viceroy or Chief Governor under the Great Mogul; e.g., the 
Natoab of SuiYit, the Naicab of Oudh, the Nmvab of Arcot, the Naivab 
Nazim of Bengal. From this use it became a title of rank, without 
necessarily having any office attached {Hobson Jenson, by Colonel 
Henry Yule and A. C. Burnell). 


h 
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Member of Council and strenuously supported the 
Governor, Mr. Yansittart, against his corrupt Council. 

In 1764 Hastings returned to England after fifteen 
years’ service, a comparatively poor man. Macaulay 
writes: “It is certain that at this time. he continued 
“ poor ; and it is equally certain that by cruelty and 
“ dishonesty he might easily have become rich. It is 
“ certain that he was never charged with having borne 
“ a share in the worst abuses which then prevailed ; 
“ and it is almost equally certain that, if he had borne 
“ a share in these abuses, the able and bitter enemies 
“ who afterwards persecuted him would not have failed 
“ to discover and to proclaim his guilt.” 

The year after the return of Hastings to England 
Clive laid the foundations of territorial sovereignty 
by the acquisition of the Dewane, or right of receiving 
the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa.* On the 
24th of September, 1766, the General Court of Pro- 
prietors, f dazzled by the vast riches with which the . 

* The grant is dated August 17th, 1765. The Orissa of the 
grant corresponds to what is now the district of Midnapur. 

t The whole of the government of the Company was in the hands 
of (1) the Proprietors assembled in General Court; (2) the Com- 
mittees, called afterwards the Directors, assembled in their special 
Courts. To have a vote in the Court of Proprietors it was necessary 
to be the owner of £500 of the Company’s stock : and no additional 
share gave any advantage or more to any proprietor than a single 
vote. The Directors were twenty-four in number. No person was 
competent to bo chosen as a Director M'ho possessed less than £2,000 
of the Company’s stock ; and of these Directors one was Chairman 
and another Deputy-Chairman presiding in the Courts, The 
Directoi’S were chosen annually by the Proprietors in their General 
Court ; and no Director could serve for more than a year, except by 
re-election. Four Courts of Proprietors, or General Courts, were ' 
held regularly each year, in the months of December, March, June, 
and September respectively. The Directors might summon Courts 
at .other times as often as they saw cause, and Avere bound to 
summon Courts AA’ithin ton days upon a requisition signed by any 
nine of the Proprietors qualified to vote. The Courts of Directors, 
of whom thirteen were required to constitute a Court, Avere held by 
appointment of the Directoi-s themselves, as often, and at such times 
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new acquisitions were said to abound, insisted, in spite 
of the Company’s heav}’' debts and the opposition of 
the Directors, on raising the dividend from 6 to 10 per 
cent. Tlie public attention had been aroused by the 
colossal fortunes brought home by the servants of the ‘ 
Company, and • by the rumours which had reached 
England regarding the means b}’^ which they had been 
accimiulatedi A strong feeling arose that some portion , 
of the wealth believed to be involved in the gift of the ' 
Dewane should be diverted into the English Exchequer, f 
and be made the means of relieving the British public | 
of some of its financial burdens. Clive proposed that i 
the Crown should take possession of the territorial 
acquisitions, and Chatham agreed with him that it 
was both the right and the duty of the Crown to take 
the Government of India under its direct control. He 
/held that no subjects could acquire the sovereignty of 
any territory for themselves, but only for the nation 
to which they belonged. Soon after the formation of 
the Duke of Grafton’s Administration — of which the 
Earl of Chatliam, to whom the privy seal had been 
delivered, was declared Prime Minister — the Directors 
were informed that the aifairs of the Company would 
probably'- be brought before Parliament, and on the 
25th of November, 1766, Alderman Beckford* brought 


and places, as they might deem expedient for the despatch of affairs. 
According to this constitution, the supreme power was vested in the 
Court of Proprietors. In the first place, they held the legislative 
power entii'e ; all laws and regulations, all determinations of di\'i- 
dend, all grants of money, were made by the Court of Proprietors. 

To act under their ordinances and manage the business of routine 
was the department reserved for the Court of Directors. In the 
second place, the supreme power was assured to the Court of Pro- 
prietors, by the important power of displacing annually the persons 
whom they chose to act in their behalf. (Mill, Brit. India, 
vol. in., pp. 2, 3.) 

* Macaulay speaks of Beckford as “a nois 3 % purse-proud, illiterate 
“ demagogue, whose Cockney English and scraps of mispronounced 
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forward a motion for inquiry into tlie affairs of the 
East- India Company on a future day and in , a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. The motion was carried, 
and a Committee was appointed to inquii;e into and 
publish the state of the Company’s revenue and other 
affairs, its relation to the Indian princes, and the cor- 
montniy I’espondcnce of the Company with its servants. The 
Ooiniiiiuco confidential correspondence was, however, exempted 
to inqlifrc publication. Evidence was taken, and numerous 
B^*of debates followed. The Cabinet was divided on the 
tho Com. subject, and the Rockingham section of the Whigs 
rovenuo, maintained the sole right of the Company, under the 
terms of its charters, to the Government and revenues. 
Burke, the most prominent member of the party, Avas 
then a fervent supporter of the rights of the Company. 
Government and the Company, he considered, , were 
“ as equal dealers on the footing of mutual advantage." 
The public had derived gi’eat benefit from such deal- 
ings ; but “ the Ministry, instead of listening to the 
“ new proposfils of that Company, chose to set up a 
“ claim of tlie CroAvn to their possessions.” And Burke, 
who in after-years was never weary of slandering the 
Company and its servants, was shocked tliat “the 
“ East India Company was to be covered with infamy 
“and disgrace.” Lord Chatham, incapacitated by 
illness from attending to public affairs, was unable to 
carry the great measure which In’s genius foreshadowed 
— the transfer of the territorial sovereignty to the 
Crown ; and the Company came to a comp rom ise by 

“ Latin vroro tlio jests of the nowspa 2 )crs.” Lord Malion •writes : 

“ IJcckford was a man of neglected education, noted in tho House of 
“Commons for his loud tones and faulty Latin, but upright and 
“ fearlcs-s, and ever prompt and ready ; of much commercial weight 
"and cs])ccial popularity in tho City of London, which ho ropro- 
“ sented in Parliament ” {Ilhtonj of England from the Peace of Utrecht, 
vol. V,, p. 2G4). 
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! atjroeing to pay for two Ycaif»irom February 1st, 17G7, 

; an annual sum of ,£‘100,000. “in respect of the tcrri- 
< " torial acquisitions anil revenues lately obtained in 
the Ivast Indies.” An Act was also passed the same 
year (1707) forbidiling the f.iompany to declare an}’’ 
dividend in excess of 10 j)cr cent, per annum until the 
next session of Parliament. Thus J^arliament claimed 
the right to control and command both the territorial 
bicipiisitious and revenues of the country. 

llasting.s had been summoned to give evidence 
• l>ftbrc the Committee, and tlie clear and strong view 
he expressed on Indian affairs won for him both the ' 
regard and gi’atitude of his old inastci-s. He had spent 
and lost the scantv fortune which he had brouHit 

•* O 

home, and was de.sirous of returnin*: to India. His 
. ajqilication to be re.stored to the service of the Company 
was favourably received, and in^l7(JS the Court of 
Directors announced to thi? Madras Government the 
apjiointment of Hastings , to ..be .second in Council >.“ {"* 
these handsome terms : “ Mr. Warren Hnstin"s, a Council, 

O' ^ 7GS ' 

“gentleman who has served us many years ujjon the ‘ 
“Bengid est.ablishment with great ability and un- 
" blemished character, onbring liim.self to be employed 
“again in onr service, wc have, from a consideration 
“of his just merits, and geneml knowledge of the 
“ Company’s affaii-s, been induced to ap 2 )oint him one 
"of the l^Iembers of our Council at your presidency 
“and to station him next below Mr. Du Pre.” 
j At jMadras Hastings di.sjdayed such zeal and ability 
i that he was selected by the Court of Directors to take UciiRni, 

I charge of the Government of Bengal, which at that 
' lime wa.s the highest situation in the service of the 
Comi)any, and was .specially in need of a strong man. 

The double go^'ernment established by Clive, by •which 
the internal administration of the country had been 
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placed in the hands of natives under the control of a 
few European supervisors, had proved a failure. The 
people grew poorer day by day and the native func- 
tionaries and zemindars richer. . -To remedy the evil, 
the Court of Directors determined to place the internal 
administration of Bengal and the collection of the 
revenue directly under their own European servants. 
They henceforward determined, to use their own words, 
“ to start forth as Duan.”'*' At that time the head of 
the native administration of Bengal was Maho med Beza 
Khan, the Nawab or Deputy Nawab of~Ben^, resi- 
dent at Moorshedabad, and the-' head of the native 
administration of Behar was ^MtabJRoy, the Deputy 
Nawab of Behar, resident of Patna. The first task 
imposed upon Warren Hastings when he took his seat 
as President of the Council on the_2.8.thjof_April,-1^7!2» 
was to inform the Board that in consequence of orders 
received from the Secret Committee “he has sent 
“ instructions to Mr. Middleton to arrest the persons 
“ of Mahomed B,eza Khan and Raja Amrit Sing, his 
“ Dewan, and to send them under a guard to Calcutta; 
“ that he has received advice from Mr. Middleton, that 
“ the same has accordingly been put in execution.” A 
discussion then ensued as to the manner in which Reza 
Khan should be received on his arrival at Calcutta, 
and it was resolved by the majority of the Board 

* Dewaun. Tho chief meanings of the word in Anglo-Indian 
usage ave ; (1) Under the Mahomedan Government which preceded 
us “ the head financial Minister, whether of the State or a piwancc 
“ . . . charged, in the latter, with the collection of the revenue, the 
‘^remittance of it to tho Imperial Treasury, and invested until 
“ extensive judicial powers in all civil and financial causes ” (Wilson, 
A Glossary of Judicial and Hevenuc Terms). It was in this sense that 
the grant of the Dtwauny to the East India Company in 17G5 
became the foundation of the British Empire in India. (2) The 
Prime Minister of a native State {Hobson Jobson, by Colonel Henry 
Yule and A. 0. Burnell). 
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“ that one of the Members be sent to intimate to him 
“ the cause of his seizure, and to. inform His Excellency . 
“of the points bn which the Honourable Company 
“express their displeasure, and that they look to us 
“ to obtain satisfaction from him for the injuries which 
“ they conceive their affairs to have sustained by his . 
-Jimismanagement and corr uj3t_j.dministration.”* — 
Hastings protested against the decision of the majority, 
on the ground, “ that any public show of respect to 
“Mahomed Eeza Khan in his present circumstances 
“ will be inconsistent with the . restraint which has 
“ been imposed upon him, and may counteract the end 
“ intended by it, in creating an opinion in the minds 
“of the public that his power is but suspended, and 
“ thereby discouraging those who may have complaints 
“to prefer against him by the fear of their falling 
“hereafter under the effects, of his resentment. He 
“ also thinks it very unbecoming the . character and 
“dignity of a member of this administration to be 
“ employed on a public deputation to a man who stands 
“ accused by the Court of Directors themselves of the 
“ most criminal conduct. ”t 

A further conflict arose between Hastings and his . 
colleagues as to the arrangements which he proposed 
should be made consequent on the deposition of 
Mahomed Eeza Khan. Has^gs_preposed-that-Munny , ^ 
Begum, the widow of the Nawab Meer Jaffir, whom 
Clive had placed on the throne of Bengal, should be 
made superintendent of the titular Nawab’s household, 

‘ and, as he was a minor, guardian of his person, and that 
^Ea-j a G oord as, the, son of Nundcoomar, should assist 
her as Dewan. To the latter appointment a majority 
of the Committee objected on account of the notoriously 

* Secret Select CommUtee’s Proceedings, 28th April, 1772, vol.i.,p. 3. 

t Ibid., p. 5. 
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bad character of the father, but they were not aware 
of the fact that in making the appointment Hastings 
was merely giving effect to a suggestion from the 
Court of Directors themselves that Nundcoomar’s 
services should be acquired and encouraged.* In a 
letter to the Court, he states: “ You directed ‘that 
“ ‘ if the assistance and information of Nundcoomar 
“ ‘ should be serviceable to me in my investigating the 
“ ‘ conduct of Mahomed Reza Khan, I should yield 
“ ‘ him such encouragements and reward as his trouble 
“ ‘ and the extent of his services may deserve.’* There 
“ is no doubt that Nundcoomar is capable of affording 
“me great services by his information and advice-; but 
“it is on his abilities, and on the activity of his 
“ ambition and hatred to Mahomed Reza Khan, that I 
“depend for investigating the conduct of the latter 
“ and, by eradicating his influence, for confirming the 
“ authority which you have assumed in the adnainis- 
“tration of the affairs of this country. The reward 
“ which has been assigned him will put it fully in his 
“ power to answer those expectations, and will be an 
“encouragement to him to exert all his abilities for 
“the accomplishment of them. Had I not been 
“ guarded by the caution which you have been pleased 
“ to enjoin me, ^’’et my own knowledge of the character 
“ of Nundcoomar would have restrained me from yield- 
“ing him any trust or anything which could prove 
“ detrimental to the Company’s interests.”t He 
further adds : “I hope I shall not appear to assume 
“too much importance in speaking thus much of 
“myself in justification of the motives which led to 
“ his recommendation ; that I had no connexion with 
“Nundcoomar or his family prior to the receipt of 

* Gleig, Memoirs of IFarren Jlastings, vol. i., p. 250. 

t Ibid., p. 251. 
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“ 3’our letter by the Lapwing ; that on the contrary, 
“from the year ITSO to the time when I left Bengal 
“in 176 * 1, 1 was engaged in a continued opposition to 
“the interests and designs of that man, because I 
“judged him to be advei*se to the welfare of my 
“emploj^ers; and in tbe course of this contention I 
“ received sufficient indications of liis ill-will to have 
“ made me an irreconcilable enemy if I could suffer 1113'^ 
“passions to sujierscde the dut3’^ which I owe to the 
“Compan3\*'^ \Yriting to a friend, Hastings states-: 
“The man never was a favourite of mine, and was 
“ engaged in doing me man3' ill offices for seven 3’ears 
“ together.” But that Hastings could take an im- 
partial view of the conduct of a bitter foe, is apparent 
from the minute which he wrote regarding Nund- 
coomar. He tells his colleagues that he “does not 
"take upon himself to vindicate the moral character 
“of Nundcoomar,” but “nevertheless he thinks it but 
“justice to make a distinction between the violation 
“of a trust and an offence committed against our* 
“Government 1^3” a man who owed it no allegiance, 
“nor was indebted to it for jirotection, but on the 
“contraiy was the actual servant and minister of a 
“ master whose interest naturall3’’ suggested that kind 
" of polic3’’ which sought b3’' foreign aids and the diminu- 
“tioii of the powers of the Com])an3»^ to raise his 
“ own consequence and to re-establish his authority.” 
Hastings proceeded to point out that Nundcooraar had 
never been charged with an3’^ instance of infidelity to 
the Sovereign to whom he owed allegiance. He added 
that the high opinion which the Nawab Meer Jaffir 
himself entertained of the fidelity of Nundcoomar 
evidentl3'^ appeared in the distinguished marks which 
he continued to show him of his favour and confidence 
* Glcig, Memoirs of Warren Jlastings, vol. i., p. 262 . 
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to the latest hour of his life. “ His conduct in the 
“succeeding administration appears not only to have 
“ been dictated by the same principles, but if we may 
“be allowed to speak- favourably of any measures 
“which opposed the view of our Government and 
“ aimed at the support of an adverse interest, surely 
“ it was not only not culpable but even praiseworthy. 
'“ He endeavoured (as appears by the extracts before 
“ us) to give consequence to his master, and to pave 
“the way to his independence by obtaining a firman 
“from the King for his appointment to the Subah- 
“ship,* and he opposed the promotion of Mahomed 
“Reza Khan because he looked upon it as a super- 
“ session of the rights and authority of the Nawab. 
“He is now an absolute dependent and subject of the 
“ Company on whose favour he must rest all his hopes 
“ of future advancement.”f 

The Court of Directors expressed their approval 
of the course which Hastings adopted in the following 
terms ; “ Your choice of the Begum for guardian to 
“ the Nawab we entirely approve the use you intend 

* Soula, Soohali (Hind., from Pers, suhd), A large division or 
province of the Mogul Empire — e.g., the Subah of the Deccan, the . 
Subah of Bengal {Hohsm Jobsm, by Colonel Henry Yule and A. C. 
Burnell). 

t Secret Select Committees Proceedings, 6th August, 1772, vol. i., 
pp. 23, 24. 

J Burke in one of his speeches describes Munny Begum with 
characteristic ferocity ; “ But 'when I call this woman a dancing-girl, 

“ I state something lower than Europeans have an idea of respecting 
“ that situation. She was bom a slave, bred a dancing-girl. Her 
“ dancing was not any of those noble and majestic movements M'hich 
“ make part of the entertainment of the most wise, of the education 
“of the most ■virtuous, which improve the manners Avithout cor- 
“ rupting the morals of all civilized people, and of Avhich, among 
“ uncivilized people, the professors have their due share of admira- 
“ tion ; but these dances AA'cre not decent to bo seen, nor fit to be 
" related. I shall pass them by. Your Lordships are to suppose 
“ the lowest degree of infamy and occupation and situation when I 
“tell you that Munny Begum was a slave and dancing- girl ” 
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“making nf Nundcoomar is very proper, and it affords 
“ us great satisfaction to find that you could at once 
“ determine to suppress all personal resentment when 
“the public welfare seemed to clash with your private 
“sentiments relative to -Nundcoomar.”* Mahomed 
Reza Khan and Raja Shitab Roy were both after a 
•protracted trial acquitted of the charges brought 
against them, but t heir resp ective offices, were abolished- 
■—a step which caused considerable-annoyance -and.dis— 
appointment to the ambitious Nundcoomar, who ha'd^ 
appeared as Reza Khan’s accuser “ and displayed both 
“the art and the inveterate rancour which distin- 
“guished him." “Nundcoomar,” writes Macaulay, 
“had proposed to destroy the Mussulman adminis- 
“ tration and to rise on its ruin. Both his malevolence 
“and his cupidity had been disappointed. Hastings 
“ had made him a tool, had. used him' for the purpose 
“ of accomplishing the transfer of the government from 
“ Moorshedabad to Calcutta, from Native to European 
“hands. The rival, the enemy, so long envied, so 
“ implacably persecuted, had been dismissed unhurt. 

“ The situation so long and ardently desired had been 
“ abolished. It was natural that the Governor should 
“be from that time an object of the most intense 
“ hatred to the vindictive Brahmin. As yet, however, 

“ it was necessary to suppress such feelings. The time 
“ was coming when that long animosity was to end in 
“ a desperate and deadly struggle.” 

Hastings saw that the time had come when the 
Company must accept the responsibility of the govern- 
ment of the kingdom which Clive had won for them in 
the groves of Plassey. He wrote to the Directors: 

(Burke, Speeches on the Impeachment of TFarren Hastings, rol. i., 
p. 265). 

* Gleig, Memoirs of TFairen Eastings, vol. i., p. 257. 
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“You must establish your own power, or you must 
“hold it dependent on a superior which I deem tp 
“ be impossible.” The first step which Hastings took 
towards the establishment of the power of the Company 
was the.remoyal of the Heyenue Office .and the_Superior.. 
.^urjbs_.of. _Justice.. .ffiom . Moorshedabad.. _t p Oalcii tta. 
“ By these arrangements,” he writes, “ the whole power 
.“and goyernment of the proyince will centre in Cal- 
“ cutta, which may now be considered as the capital 
“of Bengal.”* He also looked forward to the time 
when it should become “ the_first_._city_in_.Asia.”t 
reform^ couyerted Calcutta into the capital of Bengal, 

the question which immediately demanded the atten- 
tion of Hastings ivas the_se.ttle ment o f-the-reyenue. 

“ It was late in the season : the lands had suffered 
“ unheard-of depopulation by the famine and mortality 
“of 1769. The collections yiolently kept up to their 
“former standard had added to the distress of the 
“country, and threatened a general decay of the 
“ reyenue unless immediate remedies were applied to 
“ prevent it.” To remedy the existing state of affairs 
Hastings appointed a com mittee of which he was 
President, and they proceeded bn' ii. tour through the 
proyince.J “ On the 3rd June," he writes, “ I set 
“ out with the committee. We made the first visit to 
“ Kissennagur, the capital of Nuddea, and formed the 
“ settlement of that district, ^anmngJtjn,diyisipns_for 
-“-five. years. We proceeded next to the city, where 
“ we arrived the last of the month. Here a variety of 
“occupations detained me till the 15th of last month 
“ — two months and a half. This period was employed 
“ in settling the collections and the government of the 

Glcig, Memoirs of JFarren JIaslings, vol. i., p. 263. 

+ Ibid., p. 285. 

f Appendix A. 
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“ districts dependent on Moorsliedabad, whicli were 
“large, veiy niiinerons, and intricate; in rejiiiciiig~tlie - 
“,Nawab's stipend from thirty-two lacs to sixteen, a C;* 
“ work which ought to liave taken place in Januaiy 
“ last ; in reducing his pension list and other expenses ; 

“ in forming, recommending, and executing a new 
“ arrangement of his household : and in framing a new 
‘‘ system for conducting the business of the Dewannee 
“ or revenue/'* 

When Bengal passed out of Maliomedan into English 
hands, the districts were divided . into . tracts called tration of 
. zemindaries. Tlie chief authority in each of these tracts )i*,indare. 
was called Zemindar, being the Persian word Zamin-dar, 
landholder. But, though they possessed certain lands 
for the immediate support of themselves and family, 
tlie}” Avere rather in the position of contractors for land 
revenue than of owners of landed estates paying revenue 
to Government. “ They were also contractors for the 
“general administration. They paid a certain sum by . 

“ way of excise revenue, and managed the excess Avithin ■ Z 
“ these limits just as they jileased. They also handed 
“ OA’^er to Government a certain sum as duties on in- 
“ ternal trade, and Avere allowed in turn to make almost 
“ any exactions they pleased on traders. The duties of i 
“ police AA’^ere in their hands, and they had to keep up 
“police establishments. ’ A AA'orse system of adminis- 
tration could not be imagined. The Zemindars trans- 
ferred the task of administration to subordinates. 

“ Inferior officers employed in the collections Avere Mahomo- 
“ permitted to establish a thousand modes of taxation, fdmiuis- 
“ Pines Avere levied at pleasure Avithout regard to|™^°“°^ 
“justice ; and Avhile each felt in his turn the iron rod 
“ of oppi’ession, he redoubled these extortions on all 
“beneath him.” The Zemindar AA^as responsible for 
Grlcig, Memoirs of JFarren Hastings, a'oI. i., p. 260. 
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loss of life and property; but they maintained no 
efficient police, and dacoits and robbers plied their 
profession with .vigour. The dacoits were often in 
league with the police, and even with the Zemindar 
himself or his higher officers. As for the administra- 
tion of justice, a contemporary authority states : “It 
“ is difficult to determine whether the original customs 
“ or the degenerate manners of the Mussulmans have 
“most contributed^to -confound -the _principles-of- right 
-^and wrong in these provinces. Certain it is that 
“ almost every decision of theirs is a corrupt bargain 
. “ with , the highest bidder. The numerous ofences 
“ which are compromised by fines have left a great 
“ latitude for unjust determinations. Trifling offenders 
“ and even many condemned on fictitious accusations, 
“are frequentlj’’ loaded with heavy demands, and 
“ capital criminals are as often absolved by the venal 
“judge.” 

Such was the condition of Bengal when the English 
fiirst attempted to cure the existing evils and to, intro- 
duce the rudiments of a civilized government. In 
British 1769, four years after the acquisition of the Dewane, 
^ore British Supervisors were appointed to collect matter 
to coUMt summary history of the province,” to investigate 

revcmie ** State, produce, and capacity of the lands,” “the 
1769. ’ “amount of the revenues, the cesses or arbitraiy 
“ taxes, and of all demands whatever, which are made 
“on the Byot, either by Government, Zemeendar, 

“ or collector, with the manner of collecting them ; and 
“ the gradual rise of every new impost.” A hundred 
and thirty-nine years have passed since the instructions 
were issued, but the principles of administration laid 
down have not lost their vitality. 

“Your Commission entrusts you with the superintendence and 
“ charge of a province whose rise and fall must considerably aHcct 
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•' the puhlic welfare of the wliolc. The exposing niul eradicating' 
** nttinoerlfccs ojiprcs<ions which arc as gricvotis to the ])oor as they 
**aro injtirious to the flovornincnt; tlie displaying of those national 
“principles of hononr, fait It, rectitude, and hinnility which should 
“ ever enanioterir.o the nanu; of an Kiiglishnian ; the iinprossing I ho 
“lowest individual with these ideas, and raising the heart of the 
“ lilyol from opi)ri;ssion aiul despondency to security and joy, arc 
“the vjiluahle hnnefits which imist restilt to our nation from a 
“ prudent and wise hehaviottr on your part. Versed ns you are in 
“ the language, depend on none where you yourself owi jwssihl^' 
“hear ami tleleriuine. Let' access to you he easy, and he can.'ful 
“of the conduct of y<mr <lepondeiits. Aim at no undue intluenec 
“ yourself, ami check it in all others, dreat share of integrity, ilis- 
“iutercstetlucss, {ic.;jdni(y, jind watchfulness is necessary, not only 
“for y(nir own gnidance, hut as an example to jdl others, for 
“yotir activity and advice will he in vain ntiless confirmed hy 
“ example.” ' 

Th(.' jjrili.sli .SttpiTvisors woro in the pnictictil 

o.vmitive vvotk ]»y initivu ollicittls, ttnd lltoy tictetl 
utifler I he control ol' two Provisionnl Councils tit 
Monr.^hcfhilmd tind J'atnti. Warren J]astino:.s had the 
Khalsti, or chief rcvtMiut* olHce, removed from Moor- 
shediilmd to CVdcuttii, tind so hrouwlit it under the 
direction of ihoJJumniiUee of Jlovunm*. He also made 
the first altemjit at direct collectioti. and the Super- 
visors became known by the present titk-Uf^f Collectors. 
A mitivo oflicor cliosen In* the Committee of Kevenue 
was joined with the Supervisor in the revenue admin- 
istration. Tendens for the .sum to he paid to the State 
were invited for each pargana, or fiscal division of a 
district, and a settlement for five years was concluded 
; with the highest bidder, whether tiiey were the 
previous Zemindars or not. When Zemindars were 
ousted, .1 subsistence allowance was granted to them 
out of tlie revenue. In 1773-177-1 tlie jilan of having 
English collectors was discontinued, on the ground of 
expense, and native amils, or agents, were substituted, 

Form of instructions to he issued by the Itcsidcntat the Durbar 
to the several .Suporvisor.s, August IGth, 17C9. 
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Civil and 
Criminal 
Coiurts 
estab- 
lished. 


under the superintendence of six provincial Councils., 
composed of the Company’s . British servants at Cal- 
cutta, Bardwan, Dacca, Moorshedabad, Dinagepore and 
Patna.* 

It "Was impossible to place 'the revenue administra- 
tion on a sound footing without a thorough reform in 
the administration of justice, and the first step Hastings 
took towards accomplishing a reform was the estab- 
lishment of a Criminal and Civil Court in every dis- 
trict. “The first consisted entirely of Mahomedans, 
/“ and the latter of the principal officers of the revenue, 
“assisted by the judges of the criminal courts, and 
“ by the most learned pundits (or professors of Hindu 
“Jaw), in cases which depended on the peculiar usages 
“or institutions of either faith. These courts were 
“ made dependent on two supreme courts which were 
“ established in the city of Calcutta, one for ultimate 
“ reference in capital cases, the other for appeals.”f To 
give the people confidence in the new courts, and to 
enable the new tribunals to decide with certainty and 
despatch, Hastings caused a digest of the Hindu law 
to be prepared by ten of the most learned pundits in 
the "province. He writes to Lord Mansfield : “ This 
“code they have written in their own language, the 
“ Sanscrit. A translation of it is begun under the 
“ inspection of one of their body into the Persian 
“ language, and from that into English. The two first 
“ chapters I have now the honour to present to your 
“Lordship with this, as a proof that , the inhabitants- 
“ of this land are not in the savage state in which they . 
“ have been unfairly represented, and as a specimen of' 

“ the principles which constitute the rights of property 

“ among them.” 

“ Tipponih and Chitt.ngong rcrnaincd under their own Chief.’ 
Hunter, Jicnrial Mf>. lleronh, vol. i., p. 1 0. 

1 Gleig, Memoirs of JJ’airen Jlnslin^s, vol, i., p. 40]. 
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llaKUiigi^ tvcnmui'.<'<l ih*' ccoiu.imtc princijilo which 
Adssm Smith put ftwward a few yoar« lutvr, (hat the 
lirsl iut^Tci^t of the Sowrelijii of a pe(»ple ih that tlu?ir 
wvnith f-houlf] increase as much as possible ; ami he 
was particularly impressetl with the necessity for its 
application to a country like Ikmgal, when,* the revemu? 
is rhietly derived from the land rent. When he 
Ifccame Governor, tli*- foh'iini and chunestic trade of 
the province had almost perisherl on account of (he 
reviv.'il <»f tin* old tr;«de ahnses which Clive had 
d.*-strt<yed. A chief part «»f the rovi*nues consisted <»f 
(luvies imposed «in the tiansit of goods, hut the .‘•♦•rvants 
of the C<*mp!ii>y exa-mjitod themstdves from paying 
liiem. Hastings n»rimr<l a new plan hw collecting the 
customs. I h* wrote: “It is simple, calculated for the 
** fre<«dem of trade, and liahle t^> no abuses. All the 
“petty chokeVR' of the country are withdrawn, and 
“the distinction of tlie dustuck.r whicli (among other 
“ ohjections] j»oint^*d ont to the rogues in otlice whai 
“boats they w«at; t<* pass wnm<»h’.H(e«l and wlmt they 
“migbi plunder with impunity, is .abolislied. Tin* 
“duty is jjxed at L’.l j>er cent., (be prices of every 
“ art ich,* ti .Veil and inaile public : and the duty j)aid, the 
“goods pa«s unmolested to the e.vtreinities of the 
“ province."! The servants of the Company had 

* Ch’.\u':', f'h,\u>yf, c'OjTUjilly Cf.rtirl.y-t'hoh;, otc., the act of 

v.-.itojihi;: or ;jiiar<lin;r property, etc., rl.it ioji of police or of cietoin, 
ji ^i:uil, :i iv.itch, or the po^l. where they nre jilaced (Wilson, 
ij Jtiiliav. 

1 Jht'iu};, corniplly Jfnf’.ud-, etc., H. (front 1*. dad, the 

h:in<l, the rij:ti:iturc), n jM-sport, « penniu In the e.'irly diiys of the 
I{rili,“h (iovcrtiincnt, « ilofument nuthonV.iiii' the free transit of 
ccrotin goods and their u.\eniptiMti from Custom liue.s in favour of 
Ivnglish traders. In later times it applies more generally to .'i 
summons, a writ or warrant; especially to a process served on a 
revenue defanlter, to compel him to pay any Imiancc that may he 
due (Wilson, (ihisftri/ of Indian Terms). 

I Cleig, Memoirs of ii'amn Jfasltntjs, vol. i,, p. .'101. 
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monopolized the trade to the ruin of the native traders 
and thousands of poor weavers, * Hastings determined 
therefore to establish ■'the system of ready money 
purchases; and to declare the weavers free to work 
“for whom they will and to support them in that 
“ freedom.” He wrote to a friend : “ The Company 
“and their 'collectors and chiefs of factories are the 
“ only merchants of the country ; they force advances 
“ of money on the weavers, and compel them to give 
“ cloths, in return, at an arbitrary valuation, which is 
“ often no more than the cost of the materials, so that 
“ the poor weaver only lives by running in debt to his 
“employers, and thus becomes their slave for life. 
“ The collectors trade with the money which they get 
“ in the districts, which affects the circulation as well 
“ as commerce of the country. By the mode proposed 
“ the investment will be dearer, but the trade of the 
“ country will be restored, and indeed this country has' 

* “ A number of these weaA'crs are generally also registered in 
“ the books of the Company’s gomastahs, thus not permitted to work 
“ for .any others ; being transferred from one to another as so many 
“slaves subject to the tj’ranny and roguery of every succeeding 
“goniastah. The cloth, when made, is collected in a warehouse for 
“ the purpose, called a khattah, where it is kept marked with the 
“ weaver’s name, till it is convenient for the gomast,ah to hold a 
“khattah, as the term is, for assorting and fixing the price of each 
“piece: on which business is employed an officer called the 
“ Company's jachendar or assortcr. The roguery pinctised in this 
“department is beyond imagination, but all tciiuinatcs in the 
“ defrauding of the poor weaver, for the prices wliich the Companj-’s 
“gomastahs .and, in confcdci'acy with them, the jachendars fix upon 
“the goods arc in all places .at least l.a per cent, and in some even 
“ '10 pur cent, less than the goods so n)anuf.acturcd would sell for in 
“ the public bazaar, or market upon a free sale. The weaver, thcre- 
“ fore, desirous of obtaining the just price of his labour, frc*iucntly 
“.attempts to sell his cloth privately to others, particularly to the 
“ Dutch and French gomastahs, who arc alwaj's ready to receive it. 
“This occasions the Knglish Company’s goni.ast.ah to .cet his peons 
“over the wc.avcr to watch him, and* not unfrcrnicntly to cut the 
“piece out of the loom when nearly finished” (William Dolls, 
O nfbltralu'n of ItuUnn I>ondon, 1722). 
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“wonderful resources for it. The remittances of 'the 
“revenue will flow back in circulation, and in their 
“customs or collections the . Gompan}’’ will obtain an 
“ ample compensation for the difference which it will 
“ make in the price of their cloths. If they do not, 
“ the}^ can better aftbrd to pay dear for them than the 
“ Dutch or French can.”^’ ^ . 

To preserve peace, Hastings informed the Court, 
was one of the great aims of his administration, and 
like all far-seeing. statesmen he realized the fact that an 
eflicient arm)* was the best method of maintaining it. 
Owing to the weakness which seized the Moghul Empire 
after the death of Aurungzebe, India had become the 
prey not only of the Jat and the Mahratta, but of 
desperate adventurers of every race and sect. Bengal 
had been rejjeatedly devastated by bands of fanatics 
cal led Sen as&ies.-t .. Hastings acted against them with 
vigour, and after some hard fighting they were di-iven 
across the borders. He also determined to relieve the 
province of Gooch Behar from the grasp of the Bhooteas. 
The task proved a difficult one. The Bhooteas, strong 
hardy mountaineers, fought with valour. The)’’ made 

* Gleig, Memoirs of JFarren Haslings, vol. i., p. 305. 

t “The history of this people is curioiis. 'They inhabit, or rather 
“ possess, the country lying south of the hills of Tibbet from Cabul 
“to China. Thej' go mostly naked. They have neither towns, 
“houses, nor families, but rove continually from place to place, 
“recruiting their numbers with the healthiest children they can 
“ steal in the countries through which they pass. Thus they are the 
“stoutest and most active men in India. Many are merchants. 
“Thej’^ are all pilgrims, and held by all castes of Gentoos in great 
“.veneration. This infatuation prevents our obtaining any intelli- 
“gence of their motions, or aid from the country against them, not- 
“ withstanding very rigid orders which have been published for 
“ these purposes, insomuch that they often appear in the heart of 
“ the province as if the}’' dropped from heaven. They are hardy, 
“bold, and enthusiastic to a degree surpassing credit. Such are 
“the Senassies, the gipsies of Hindostan ” (Gleig, Memoirs of TFairen 
Hastings, vol. i., p. 303). 
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a desperate defence of the fort of Cooch Behar, -which 
Captain Jones stormed and took -with the loss of nearly 
one-fourth of his detachment killed and -wounded. He 
writes : “ I have lost a good many sepoys and many 
“ more wounded. Lieutenant Dickson is wounded in 
“ the breast and knees. I have received a ball through 
“ my right aim. The sepoys behaved extremely well. 
“ I cannot sufficiently praise the bravery and resolution 
“of the officers under my command.”'* After some 
further fighting the Bhooteas were expelled and orderly 
government introduced into the district of Cooch Behar. 

Hastings’ After introducing reforms into eveiw branch of the 

foreign . • • ® 

policy, administration and establishing peace and order in the 
province, Warren Hastings turned his attention to 
foreign afiairs. England was then in a situation, with 
regard to the Native powers, very different from that 
which she held at the close of Hastings’ splendid 
administration. Regarded with jealousy and suspicion 
by all, she was held in respect by none. She had 
bound hei’self by treaty to pay tribute to the Great 
Moghul, and she had made over to him the provinces 
of Corah and Allahabad in order that he might gather 
means to support the dignity of a crown whose 
splendour had once filled with amazement travellers 
from all quartei’s of the globe. But the Great Moghul 
_.had become only a tool in the hands of the Mahrattas, 
and to them he was compelled to transfer the provinces 
given to him by the English. Hastings saw that the 
presence of these marauders at our gate was a grave 
and menacing danger. Peace and prosperity in our 
own territory were an impossibility. He acted with 
his usual promptness and courage. He determined to 
pay no more tribute to a sovereign who was incapable 

•” Seercl Select Commiltee's Pforeeding,^ 1 7th February, I77.'t, vol. i., 
j>. 29. 
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of afForcIing the English frontier protection. He also 
determined to restore the provinces of Corah and 
Allahabad to the Vizier of Oudh* from whom they 
had been taken by Clive. James Mill in his History 
of India writes : “ The choice lay between preserving 
them for the Emperor and making them over to the 
“ Vizier. Genevosit3% had it any^ place in such avrange- 
“ ments, pleaded with almost unexampled strength in 
“ behalf of the forlorn Emperor, the nominal sovereign of 
“ so vast an Empire, the representative of so illustrious a 
“ race, who now possessed hardlj’^ a roof to protect him. 
“ Justice too, or something not easily distinguished from 
“justice, spoke on the same side : considering that, in 
“the first place, the Emperor had a right to the 
“ provinces, both by his quality’’ of sovereign of India, 
“ and also by the peculiar concession and grant of the 
“English Company’’, if not. in express terms for, most 
“ certainly in consideration of, his not absolutely 
“ necessary but highly useful grant of the Dewanee of 
“the three great and opulent provinces of Bengal, 
“ Behar and Orissa ; and that, in the second place, he 
“ could not, by' any fair construction, be deemed to 
“have forfeited any' right by the surrender of the 
“provinces, an act which was in the highest degree 
“ involuntary and therefore not his own.”t The choice 
lay not between preserving them for the Emperor 
and making them over to the Vizier, but between 
allowing them to remain in the hands of the Mahrattas 
or restoring them to the Vizier to whom they once 
belonged. The Emperor’s right to them was purely 
titular, the same right which he possessed over the 
whole kingdom of Oudh, and this titular right he owed 

* So called because Subadar (Viceroy) of Oudh and Wazir (Prime 
Minister) of the Empire. 

t Mill, History of India^ vol. iii., p. 397. 
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to the English. Li the report which he laid before the 
Board regarding his negotiations with the Nawab 
Shuja-ud-daulah at Benares, whither he had gone in 
June 1773, Hastmgs writes as follows: “Had we 
“restored these districts to the King, who so lately 
“ abandoned them, and who is confessedly unable by his 
“own strength to maintain them, we should still have 
“ been burthened with the care of their defence, or we 
“ should have given them only nominally- to the King, 
“ but in reality to the Mahrattas, the evil consequences 
“ of which it is needless to enumerate.”* Mill is not 
quite accurate when he states that the sm-render of the 
provinces to the Mahrattas was “ an act which was in 
“the highest degree involuntaiy and therefore not his 
“ own.” In spite of the advice of the Council in 
Calcutta, who warned him of the danger of such a 
movement, the Emperor threw himself into the aims of 

the Mahrattas and was bv them installed oh the 

•/ 

throne of Delhi. But, whether the act was voluntaiy 
or involuntaiy, the possession of the provinces bj* the 
.JIahrattas was incompatible with the safety of our, 
dominion. Begarding the allegation that the Emperor 
was unable to protect them. Mill writes : “ But it is 
“ certainly true that the Emperor was not less able at 
“ that time than he was at the time when they were 
“ first bestowed upon him : or than he was at any 
“ point of the time during which they had been left at 
“ his hands.”f When they were bestowed upon him 
the Mahrattas had not recovered iyom their cnishing 
defeat at Panipat.J and had not equipped an aimy of 

inch'd ConiMiitkii PriKiidiu'js, 4th 'October, 1773, vol. i-, 
p. r)0 : Marshmaii, Ilhionj of India, p. 172. | 

f Mill, //I’jfe.v; 0 / /;!<?/«, voL iii., p. .30S. > 

t In 1758 Ihiirlmuath ILio, the brother of the l’c>lnv:i, the hea*i 
of the great >riihnitta Confederaev, a brave, rash man, full of 
nmbhitin, brought the distant province of the Punjab under the 
M-nbratta yohe."^ Thi.-- raided the ire of the terrible Afghan Alj'hdi, 
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fift y th ousand ..horse , and a large body of infantry, ’ 
with a numerous artillery, to regain their footing and f 
renew their spoliations. The Emperor was at that; 
time, to use the words of Mill himself, “ no better than 
“ an instrument in the hands of the Mahrattas.” Mill 
says ; “ That the English strengthened their barrier by 
“ giving to a crude native Goverimient a vast frontier 
“ to defend, instead of combining against the Mahrattas 
“the forces of the Rohillas, the Emperor, and tlie 
“ Yizier, will hardl}’’ be affirmed by those who reflect 
“ how easil}" the balance among those persons might 
“ have been trimmed, or who know the consequence of 
“the arrangement that was formed. For a sum of 
“mone}' Gorah and Allahabad were tendered to the 
“ Vizier.”"^^ To combine the forces of the Rohillas, the 
Emperor, and the Yizier against the Mahrattas was an 
impossibility. All were jealous of the growing power 
of the English. The Emperor was now an instrument 
in the hands of the Mahrattas. An alliance between 
them and tlie Rohillas had already once been concluded, 
and negotiations were on foot for an alliance , between 
them and the Yizier. Al]^that .Hastings, could do was 
to make the .alliance be,t.we.en jihe_ Yizier and the 
..English as stable as possible, and it could only be made 
stable by making the power of the Yizier entirely 
dependent on English bayonets. As Hastings wrote 

and he again invaded India to take vengeance on the Mahratta race. 
On the plains of Panipat, where Baber had won his Empire, and 
where the fate of India had frequentl}' been decided, the Mahrattas, 
devout believers in Vishnu, and the Afghans, followers of the man 
of Mecca, met to settle once again the fate of India, At early dawn 
the battle began. The Mahrattas fought Avith desperate valour, but 
ere the sun had set their vast, splendid army had become a weltering 
mass of confusion, a mere rabble rout. Thousands of the vanquished 
fell on the field, and the gi-eat Mahratta leaders were numbered 
among the dead. 

* . Mill, History of India, vol. fii., p. 398, 
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to the Board : “ By ceding them to the Vizier we 
“ strengthen our alliance with him, we make him more 
“dependent upon us as he is more exposed to the 
“ hostilities of the Mahrattas ; we render a junction 
“between him and them, which has been sometimes 
“ apprehended, morally impossible, egince . their pre- 
, “tensions to -Corah will be- a. ..constant. ..source of 
. “ animpsity between them ; we free ourselves from tlie 
“ expense and all the dangers attending either a remote 
“ property or a remote connection ; we adhere literall}’^ 
“ to the Jimited system laid down by the Hon’ble Coui*t 
“ of Directors ; we are no longer under the necessity of 
“ exhausting the wealth of our own provinces in the 
“ pay and disbursements of our brigades employed at a 
“ distance beyond them ; but by fixing the sum to be 
“ paid by the Vizier for their services at their whole 
“expense, and by removing every possible cause for 
“ their passing our own borders, but at his requisition 
“and for his defence, we provide efiectually for the 
“protection of our frontier, and reduce the expenses 
“of our army even in employing it; and, lastly, we 
“ acquire a net sum of 50 lakhs of rupees most season- 
“ably obtained for the relief of the Company’s 
“ necessities, and the deficient circulation of the 
“cui'rency of the provinces.” The plea put forward 
by Mill that the Emperor deserved., more, generous 
treatment on account of his -having bestowed on the 
English the Dewannee of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, is 
met by the following remaiks of Hastings : “ What- 
“ever polic}^ suggested the first idea of tiie tribute, 

“ and whatever title he may be conceived to have had 
“ to the payment of it while he remainefl under our 
“ protection and united his fortune with ours, his late 
“conduct has forfeited every claim to it, and made it 
“ even danirerous to allow it, even if the resources of 
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“ Bengal and the exigencies of the Company could any . 
“longer admit of it. Our conduct towards him has 
“certainl}’- aftbrded matter of admiration to the whole 
“ people of Hindoostan, whether they construe it as the 
“ effect of a mistaken principle of duty, the just return 
“ of benefits received, or attribute it to some hidden 
“ cause. We have persevered with a fidelity unknown 

“ to them in an unshaken alliance Jtcua_pageant..o£.our 

-i.-own-creation, and lavished on him the wealth of this 
“ countrv which is its blood, although not one of his 
“ own natural subjects has ever afforded him the least 
“pledge of voluntary obedience, although our con- 
“ stituents have been compelled to withhold the legal 
“claims of our own sovereign, although we have 
“loaded them with an accumulated debt of a crore 
“ and a half of rupees, almost the exact amount of the 
“sums remitted for the use of a man who in return 
“has uugratefully deserted and since headed armies 
“ against us. It is unjust to argue, in support of his 
“ pretensions on the Compan 3 % that the tribute is no 
“more than a reasonable acknowledgment for the 

O 

“ favour which the}’ received from him in the grant of the 
“ Dewannee. The}'" gave him all. Thej’^ received nothing 
“ from him, but a presumptuous gift of what v^as not 
“his to give, but what the}’^ had already acquired by 
“ their own power, the same power to which he was 
“ indebted for his crown, and even for his existence.”^ 

On the 24th June 1773 Hastings left Calcutta for^^p- 
Benares, where it was arranged he should have an 
interview with the Yizier of Oudh. Before his 
departure he had received letters from him com- 
plaining of the treachery and breach of faith of 
the Eohilla chiefs, and expressing a desire to invade 

* Secret Select Convnittee’s Proceedings, 4th October, 1773, vol. i., 
p. -51. 
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and conquer their country. The situation of the 
Rohilla country which the Vizier proposed to conquer 
is described by Hastings as follows : “ It lies open 
“to the south. It is bounded on the west b}' the- 
“ Ganges, and on the north and east b}^ the mountains 
“of Tartary. J,t. is to the province of-Oudh, -in respect.. 

“ both to its geographical and political relat ion, exactly 
“what Scotland was to England. .before. the. reign-o£_ 
“ Queen Elizabeth.”* In the earliest times the country 
bore the name of Kather, and was peopled by a highly 
civilized Aryan race. In 1290 it was brought into 
subjection to the Mussulman rule, and in the days of 
the Great Moghul emperors it was ruled by a succes- 
sion of Moghul governors appointed from Delhi. About 
1673 two brothers, named Shah Alum and Hussein 
Khan, adventurers from Afghanistan, settled in 
Kathert and obtained some small employments under 
the officers of the Moghul Government, but neither of 
them adopted the country as a permanent residence. 
Hussein Khan had a slave, Daud Khan, who, when his 
master returned to Afghanistan, was permitted to 
])roceed to India to seek his fortune. Daud Khan was 
a man endowed with considerable military .skill and 
bravery, and he quickly got around him a numej'ons 
band of Afghan followere. For the good service he 
rendered the Emperor in defeating a body of Mahrattas 
he was granted a small district. The adventurer 
rewarded the Emperor’s generosity by taking service 
with the Raja of Kumaon, who was at war with the 
empire. The Raja, however, having grown susjiicious 
of the tidelit}’ of Daud, invited him to a friendly 
meeting, made him a prisoner, and killed him by 

■ Gleip, of Warffn Jlm-iinrjs, vol. i., p. 

i K.'itlier, .shortly M)c.iking, is llic iinmc of tlic nortli e.'i-tcni 
portion of tlic nivlorn liohilcun'I lying kcyoiifl tlic l{aing.iiig;i. 
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cutting off his feet and extracting the sinews from the 
stumps. Baud’s adopted son at once took possession 
of his estates and placed- himself at the head of his 
forces. He was atHhe time only a lad of fourteen 
3^ears, but strength of character and ability compen- 
sated for lack of 3'ears. 63’’ birth he belonged to the 
Jat caste, but the Afghan adventurer during one of his 
campaigns finding him amongst some of his prisoners 
took a fanc3’- to liim, adopted him, made him a Mussul- 
man and named him Ali Muhammad.* Ali Muhammad 
on his accesssion turned his attention to tlie extension 
of his dominion, and by his skill and courage soon 
made himself supreme throughout the ICather region, 
which henceforward was known b3' the name of Rohil- 
cund, on account of the Afghans who followed the 
standard of Ali.f After enjo3dng for five 3’^ears the 

* This account of Ali’s orimn is, no doubt, oxtremob’^ distasteful 
to the Pathans themselves. That their hero should have been born 
of a by no means exalted Hindu caste, that ho should have been a 
captive taken in petty war, and adopted son of a slave, grates on 
their feelings. They prefer to consider him the son of Shah Alum. 
But that he was what we have here described him is shown bj' the 
best contemporaiy authority, as well as by a common saying of the 
Hindus themselves : 

“ Aise sc aise dekho Parbhu ke that, 

“ Aonla kii nija bliayo Bakanli ka Jat." 

“ See from God’s will Avhat mighty changes spring, 

“ Bakauli’s Jat became great Aonla ’s King." 

Ga-etfeer, X.-JF.P. : vol. v., Eohilcund. 

Hamilton, in his History of the liohilla Afghans, published in 
1788, wiites : “Some accounts have said that Ali Muhammad was 
“ not the son of Daud, but by birtli a Hindu, and adopted by him. 
“This, liowevei’, is not only an incongruit}’’ (as a Hindu is seldom or' 
“ never known to be adopted by a Mussulman), but is, moreover, 
“altogether unsupported in the original Persian manuscript, where 
“he is positively mentioned as Daud’s second son.” 

■ + “ The Eoliillas or Ruhilas were Pathans, that is to saj', men of 
“Afghan or Baluchi e.\-tractiou. Their name is said to mean, in 
“some transmontane. language, 7«7/;«<'n. Whj it should have been 

■ “applied to* the Pathans of what is noAv called Eohilcund, rather 
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almost undisputed sovereignty of Rohilcund, Ali 
Muhammad was besieged in the fortress of Bangarh, 
forced to surrender, and carried a prisoner to Delhi. 
He had only been six months a prisoner when some 
five or six thousand Pathans appeared before the 
palace at Delhi and demanded his surrender. Tlie 
capital being bare of troops, the Emperor was compelled 
to yield. He appointed Ali to the governorship of a 
district north of Delhi, but kejjt two of his sons as 
hostages. Shortly after this Ahmed Khan, the Cliief 
of the Abdalies, who, after the death of Nadir Shah, 


“than to other adventurers of simihir origin, it is difficult to say ” 
{Gazelteer^ N.-Jr.P. : vol. v., Rohilcund). 

Mill, in vol. ii., p. 326, in a note, writes as follows : “ This district, 
“ which gave its name to the Rohillas, a people considerable in the 
“ history of British India, is said by Major Stewart, on his Persian 
“ authorities, to have been the original scat of the Afghans, whose 
“ mountainous country (Roh siOTines a mountainous country ; and 
“ Rohillas, mountaineers or hi^landers) extended, according to the 
“same authority, in length from Sewad and Bijore to the town of 
“ Sui, in Bukharest, and in breadth froni Hussin to R.abul ’’ (Stewart, 
Bengal, p. 127). 

Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson, in commenting on this passage, 
writes ; “ There is some curious blundering cither by Stewart or the 
“ authorities he has followed in these statements ; and if the latter, 
“it is extraordinary that he should have cited them without eon’cc- 
“ tion. What contiguity' could Bukharest possibly have to any part 
“ of the Afghan country, and W’hcrc arc Hussin and Rahul ? Ferishta 
“ furnishes a more accurate version. Roh extends in length, he nays, 

“ fi’om Sewad and Bijore to Sui, in the district of Bhukknr, and in 
“breadth from Husun Alxlal to Kabul. According to him, Roh 
“means mountain in the Afglmii language, but no .such term occurs 
“ in the list of Pushtu words collected by Mr. Elphinstone, nor in a 
“Pushtu vocabulsiry compiled by Moliabbct Khan, of which a manu- 
“ script is in the library' of the Ea-st India Company; Roh is there 
"explained to be the name of an e.\'tcn.?ive country’ intermediate 
“between Iran and Turaii, bounded on the north by' Ka.shkur, on 
“ the south by* Baluchistan, on the west by Herat, and Kashmir on 
“the ca.st, being, in fact, the country’ of the Afghans. It may* bo 
“doubted if this dc-scription i.s very’ accurate ; Roh scons to oflor 
“traces of the older appellation of a district of more limited extent, 
“or Aracho.sia. A town called Iloh-k.aj is noticed by* Ibii Haiti not 
“ far from Ghizni." — W. 
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had united the Afghan states into one monarchy, 
invaded India. Ali took advantage of the embarrass- 
ment of the empire to march into Bohilcund and re- 
establish his sway over his own dominion ; and when 
in the same 3 '^ear a new emperor mounted the imperial 
throne he procured an imperial firman conferring on 
him almost the whole of Bohjlcund. He was busy 
establishing his authorit}^ on a firm basis when he was 
struck with a mortal illness. His elder sons were 
captives in Afghanistan, his younger sons were too 
young to take an active part in the administration. 
Summoning his chiefs around him, Ali named his third 
sou his successor as long as his elder brothers did not 
return, and appointed ^idmiat lChan, the son of Shah 
Alum, to be protector or regent. He was to be assisted iHian. 
in the task of govermnent by three principal chiefs. 

AU swore on the Koran to be faithful to the interests 
of Ali’s children, and all betrayed their trust. The 
territory was divided among ^e children and chiefs, 
and Bahmat took the most important portion and 
becameJmad_of the Bohilk confederacy. 

When war brdke out between the English and the 
Vizier of Oudh, Shuja-ud-daulah sought the aid of the 
Bohillas, and the son of Bahmat Khan was despatched 
with six thousand men to assist him. He was present 
at the battle of Patna, when the Vizier’s arm}’- was 
compelled to retire to Buxar. After the decisive victory 
of Buxar, Shuja-ud-daulah again sought the aid of 
Bahmat Khan to check the advance of the English. 

He joined the Vizier with three thousand men, and the 
two allies were in May 1765 defeated by General KoWi- 
Carnac at Kura. Six years ^fter this the Mahrattas - 
invaded Bohilcund and plundered and destroyed all 
before them. The BohiUa chiefs retired into the dense 
forests of the Terai, where they remained inactive in 
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their iiitrenchments for four months. The Vizier, 
fearing that the Mahrattas might invade his territory, 
advanced with some English battalions under the 
command of General^Sir_.E.obert- Barker,- the Coin- 
mander-in-Chief of the Bengal Army, to the borders of 
Oudh. Negotiations were opened with the Bohilla 
chiefs regarding the measures to be taken for the 
expulsion of the Mahrattas from Bohilcuud. Hafiz 
Rahmat visited the camp of Shu]a-ud-daulah, and a 
treaty between the Vizier and himself on the part of 
the Rohilla sardars was agi*eed upon. To give gi’eater 
validity and eifect to the treaty in the minds of the 
contracting parties, it was executed and sworn to in 
the presence of the English Commander-in- Chief and 
countersigned by him (June 1772). It would be 
difiicult to construct a document more simple and 
explicit. The Vizier • undertook ‘^either hy i^eacc or 
“ tvar ” to drive the Mahrattas out of Rohilcund, and 
to do so again if they again invaded the land after the 
“ rainy season.” In return the Rohilla sardars promised 
to jjo}’ the Vizier within a little over three years forty 
lakhs of rupees. The Mahrattas shortl}’- after with- 
drew and the Rohillns emerged from their mountain 
fastness.* 

The treaty was signe d in Ju ne; and in November, 
when the floods of the rainy season had subsided, the 
Mahrattas again advanced towards the Ganges with 
the intention of invading: Rohilcund. It was known 
that Rohilcund was only regard ed by them a.s th e mos t 
accessible hjgh'yayto Oudh, anHanEnglish brigade 
at the reque.st of the Vizier occupied his kingdom. 
AVhen new.« arrived that the ^lahrattas wore npproach- 
; ing Rainglmt where the Ganges could ea.sily ho cros-sod, 
the Oudh and English troops marched to the borders 
* Ilnmilton, //»V»wvo/ th' UohiUn AffjhnvK 
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of Kohilcund to check their advance, and surprised the 
i\rahrat.tns just as tlie}' were on the point of crossing 
the river, at a ford five miles from Ramghat. March- 
ing up the river, they found a large body of the enemy 
encamped on the other bank, who opened fire upon 
them with their heavy guns. Tlie fire of the Malirattas 
was quick!}' silenced, and with some haste they 
removed their camp to safer ground. The English 
crossed in pursuit, but the chase was fruitless. On 
their return they found that Ealimat Khan had joined 
the Vizier. He had, in . order ■ to. avoid paying the 
subsidy, been making overtures, to the jMahrattas, but 
finding that, owing to the rapid and victorious move- 
ments of the English, treachery and procrastination 
were no longer possible, he joined Shuja-ud-daulah. 
On the English iell the task of checking the further 
advance of the Mahrattas and driving them from 
Eohilcund.® Shortly after they had been compelled 

Intelligence of lliosc movements qniclccncd the .nction of tlio 
jillicR, and an Knglisb debic.hment was w'itli all speed sent to 
check the further passjigc of the M.ahraltas. A body of .about 
.•l.OOO .MaliKJtta horec were .surprisctl in the act of crossing by a 
ferry some five miles below Ilnnighat ; but on the aj)pcarance of the 
hostile force they retreated .«!cathclcss 1o the southern bank, and the 
Unglish pursued their march up the river to xVsadpur, thereby 
separating the division of Besjji from that of Holkar, which, as 
already mentioned, had started for the Moradabafl district. On 
arriving ;it the bank of the Ganges near .Asadpur, the liritish were 
assailed bj’ a ciinnonadc from the Mahratta artillery across the river. 
But our guns replied with .such cllcct that those of the enemy were 
silenced, and the Malirattas with some precipitation removed their 
camp to safer ground. On the following day Kahmat, finding 
. further jirocrastiimtiun impossible, joined iSujah-ul-I)owlah. It was 
' now .arranged that the English should account for the Mahratt.as 
: under Besaji, while the combined armies of Sujah-ul-Dowlah and the 
Bohillas should pursue the force of Holkar. fiir Kobert Barker’s 
brigade crossed the G.angcs at Banighat, but Besaji avoided an 
action, and decamped unth such speed that the English were able to 
rccross over into the Budaun district on the following day. 

. Here they found that, owing to mutual suspicion, and perhaps to 
some quarrel about the subsidj', Sujah-uI-DowIah and Hafiz Bahmat 
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by the united armies to retire beyond the borders of 
Eohilcund news reached them of_disturbances at Poona,, 
and the main body marched to the capital of the 
Deccan. 

The Vizier now demanded from the Rohillas pay- 
ment of tlie sum due under the treaty, but they 
shuffled and hesitated till at length Shuja-ud-daulah 
determined to take possession of their country as a 
recompense for their breach of faith. At-the interview 
which took place at Benares, the Vizier had broached 
this matter to Hastings, who makes the following 
mention of it in his report to the Board : “ The Vizier,” 
he writes, “ was at first very desirous of the assistance 
“ of an English force to put him in possession of the 
“ Rohilla country lying north of his dominions and east 
“ of the Ganges. This has long been a favourite object 
“ of his wishes, and you will recollect that the first 
‘‘ occasion of my late visit was furnished by a proposal of 
“ this kind. He had certainly just grounds of resentment 
“ against the chiefs of this nation, who had not only 
“ failed in their engagements to pay him forty lakhs of 
“ rupees for his protection against the Mahrattas, but 
“ had actually supplied them with money when they 
“ appeared in arms against him. lie offered to make the 
“ Company a consideration for this service of fort}* lakhs 

of rupees besides the stipulated.. sum for the e.vj)enses 
“ of our troops, but he afterwards laid aside this design, 
"fearing that it would disable him from fulfilling his 
" en»;airements for Corah and Allahabad. . . . The 

O O 

"measures to bejiursued forliissecurity on lhat<iuarter 


h;sil rcrnainc'I inactive. It wjih thi-roforc left for Geiiura! liarkrr 
to Ilolkar from iJohilcnml, a»fl, nmrchiti;' IowiuiIk .Sanibhal, 

hi* jwrforincd that ojicr.itioii without the leaxt opposition 

f>f Itchil'f.r.d — //wAnm, j». ll.'J; Hamilton, /.Vu7/«', pp. I'J}, 

nCi). 
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“ must tlierefore be determined by future occurrences. 
“ I was pleased that he urged the scheme of this 
“ exj^edition no further, as it would have led our troops 
" to a distance from our own borders wliicli I would wish 
“ ever to avoid, although there are powerful arguments 
“ to recommend it."'"' 

Hafiz Rahmat Khan in his letter makes statements 
totally at variance with the treaty which he signed, 
and puts forward a palpable falsehood when he states 
that the English General and the Vizier sent envoys 
to him “ desiring that I would enter into no terms with 
“the !Mahrattas, and they would give me back my 
“ engagement for fort^' lakhs of rujjees, and do every- 
“ thing both for my present and future securit3^”t He 
had the temerity to conclude as follows: “But at 
“length they left eveiything unfinished, and after 
; “ temporizing for a long time with the Mahrattas, 
j “ returned to their own homes, leaving me still a prey 
I “ to the Mahrattas. You are no doubt acquainted with 
“ all these proceedings. It is a point which requires 

* Secret Select Committees ProccciUngs, -Ith Octobci', 1773, vol. i., 
p. bl. 

^lill’s remarks concerning Balnnat Khan’s breacli of faith arc a 
characteristic example of his special pleading and inaccuracy : “ The 
“unhappy Eohillas, it seems, procrastinated and evaded, Avith respect 
“ to the demand Avhich was now violently made upou them for pay- 
“ ment of the fornici’l}’^ stipulated price of defence — a payment which 
“ had not been earned, since they had never been defended ; Avhich 
“ the}' Avere not able to pa}', since their country had been repeatedly 
“raA'aged and stript; of Avhich the exaction AA'as in reality a fraud, 
“since the return for it Avas noA'er intended to be made; AA'hich it 
I “ AA'as no Avonder they Averc reluctant to pay to the man aa'Iio aa'Ss 
I “ impatient to assail them, and AA’hom the use of their money Avould 
i “ only strengthen for their destruction.” Mill loses sight of the fact 
' that by the terms of the treaty it aa'os agreed that the payment 
should be made if the Mahrattas Avere driven out “ either by peace 
“ or AA'ar,” and that they AA'cre driven out by the Vizier through the 
assistance of the English.” 

+ Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 4th October, 1773, a'oI. i., 

p. 60 . 

cl 
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“justice and consideration.”® The Nawab "with much 
gi’eater justice accuses Rahmat lOian of breach of faith 
and treachery. He wiites : “I also called to me 
“ Hatiz Rahmat Khan and the others who had taken 
“ protection under the hills, and replaced them on their 
“foiTiier footing in the possession of their country. 
‘My friend General Barker is well acquainted with 
‘ these circumstances, in whose presence the)’’ entered 
‘ into an engagement for the payment of forty lakhs 
of rupees, and pledged their faith and religion for its 
■‘performance. In the sequel they did not remain 
‘steady to this agreement, but in the height of the 
rains, antecedent to every other person, Zabitta Khan 
“ fii-st went and connected himself with the Mahrattas, 
“ and Hafiz Rahmat Khan sent the hoi}’ Koran, which 
"contains the religion of the Mussulmen, to the 
" Mahrattas as a token of liis friendship. He also 
'•gave them five lakhs of rujjees and established a 
" friendsliip and good understanding with them. The 
“whole world are well acquainted tlmt. .envoys. from 
“Hafiz Rahmat were with the Mahrattas, and treated 
“ witli them in the above manner. iMyself continuing 
“ fii’m and steady to my engagements, I inocecded in 
“ concert with the English troops from Fyzabad to the 
“ assistance of the Rohillas, and arrived by successive 
“ marches to Ramgliat. T previously ac(|uainted Hafiz 
“Ralunat Khan that he .should make pre])aration, and 
“ that 1 should .shortly arrive and act in conjunction 
“with him. As Hafiz Rahmat Khan had entered into 
“ intricnies with the !Mahrattas, notwithstariding J was 
“near him, and the Mahrattas at a considerable 
“flisiance, he neverthele.ss under various pretensions 
“and evasions drew near the Mahratta army to such 


rrC’-'f-lhiy-, 'Jth (.ktotsT, ITT.'l, vol. i.. 
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“ £1 degree that the morning \vhen I aiTived with the 
'• Englisli forces and came upon the ]\rahrattas, Hafiz 
“Eahmat Khan was within seven or eight coss of 
“ them, when from necessit}’^ only he came and w'aited 
“on me. I am certain that if I had been four gurries 
“later with the English forces, he would have joined 
“the ^Eahrattas and fallen upon me; and that onl)’- 
“ from my near approach he was compelled to come to 
“me. Afterwards when the Mahrattas could not face 
“ the English forces and myself, and set out for the 
"Deccan, Hafiz Eahmat Khan did not pay me a 
“ single damn on account of the agreement executed in 
“ presence of tlie .General as aforementioned : nor did 
“ he treat me with that respect or present me with the 
“ customaiy presents, which are used amongst man- 
“kind as marks of friendship and hospitality.”*’' 

Mill asserts that Hastings inserted the j>aragraph 
regarding the Eohilhis in his report because, “ with a 
“ view to the future, it was politic to explain that the 
“Vizier showed at first a desire to obtain English 
“ assistance for the seizure of the Eohilla country ; it 
“was politic also to state the pretexts bj’- which the 
“ expediency of that assistance might best appear to be 
“ established.” With regard to Hastings’ remark that 
he was pleased that the Vizier urged the scheme of the 
expedition no further as it would have led our troops 
to a distance, Mill writes : “ Yet we have it from his 
“ jDeu that he ‘ encouraged ’ the Vizier to the. enterprise 
“as what promised to be of the greatest advantage to 
“ the Company.”! Mill also states that “ It Avas agreed 
“ between him (the NaAA^ab Vizier) and the President 
“ that wheneA'er the time conA’^enient for the extirpation 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 4th October, 1773, a*oI. i., 

p. 61. 

t Mill, Hisforif of India, A'ol. iii., p. 399. 
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“ of the Hohillas should arrive, the assistance of the 
English should not he wanting/' and that “ the agree- 
“ment respecting the Rohillas which it had been 
" settled between the President and Yizier might be 
"conveniently kept out of the ostensible treaty was 
/‘ wholly suppressed.”'^ 

The charge brought bj^ Mill that Hastings had 
withheld from his colleagues information regarding 
his negotiations with the Yizier, and that the agreement 
made b}^ hin\ with the Nawab respecting the Rohillas 
;was kept out of the treaty, was answered by Hastings 
when it was first brought against him by Francis. “ I 
“ found him ” [the Yizier], he wrote to the Directors, 
“still equally bent on the design of reducing the 
“ Rohillas, which I encouraged, as 1 had before done, 
" by dwelling on the advantages which he would derive 
“ from its success, but objecting with great force the 
"orders of the Company restricting us from such 
"remote schemes of conquest, to which therefore T 
" could not assent without such conditions obtained in 
" return for it as might obviate their di.splcasure and 
win their sanction to so hazai-dous and unuxjthorized 
"a measure. 1 fear not to quote these ex'pre.ssion.s, 

•* addre.ssing myself to fair and unbiassed judges who 
•• will not infer my real sentiments from the style and 
" argument of a politicid negotiation.”! In commenting 
on a letter written by General Clavoring, Mr. jMonson, 
:md Mr. Fmneis, Hastings wrote as ffdlows: 

'* I iinvc oli'i.Tvcd that I iiifonnr*! Ijnvrull, Vna- 

.'siifl L'ltiili-’rt, who wen* dejnitwl with iiu; hy tho lloanl, of 
'•< vc(y l iicum-tnii' f th.it ihiriii;; tloi wlioto toiirKc of the 

hut it w.-k imticrw'-'ary th;it thf-.f xhoidd 


* Mil!, Ir'Ht', voh tii., p. 

T yj’-r*: .‘‘'■'V-' I’lt-'ffdimr, >*th Df.' iidHT, 1771. vol. t., 

f. ! 
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•' he recorded, when they lind become cntirclj’ foreign to tlic terms 
“of the treaty, Tlio Itohilln expedition iras laid aside, or, more 
“ properly, it liad not been adopted, for the Vizier’s proposal on this 
“subject had never been ratified. It is true an option remained 
“ with the Vizier to renew this subject, but an option also remained 
“ with the administration either to reject or assent to it. It so 
“happened that he did renew the subject; but at the time of.con- 
“ eluding the Benares treaty, it appeared probable to me that he 
“ would Jiot renew it ; and where was the occasion for loading our 
“ reconls with the jiariiculars of transactions winch had been volun- 
“ tarily laid aside by the Vizier who was the interested party in 
“ them, especially as they had been nnrescrvcdlj’ communicated by 
“ myself and the members who had been with me to the other 
“members of the administration in private intercourse. If he had 
“ renewed the projiosal, it was then time enough to enter upon a 
“ j)ublic discussion of this matter, when it became a measure of 
“ administration and was decided upon bj* them. This is precisely 
“ the c.asc with the measure in question. Advantages were drawn 
“ from the Vizier’s eagerness to pursue it which were happily retained 
“1)3’ the Company, when the object of them had been struck' out of 
“tile treaty. If he never had renewed it, these advantages would 
“have remained with the Compan}’; when he did renew it, I 
“ thought it but common justice to point out to the Board the con- 
“ cessions which this consideration had induced him to grant. There 
" were no posilirc ctifiagemenis entered into relative to this matter. 
“It remained with the Boawl to determine what influence these 
“circumstances should have in their decisions, and the question 
“ ‘ whether the Vizier should or should not be assisted in attacking 
“ * the Bohillas ’ remained ojtcn and entire for the decision of the 
“ Boanl. If these circumstances had some weight in the judgment 
“ of the Boaivl, it does not follow that they wore positive engagements. 
“ The word sicrct is next used, surel}' not for candid purposes, and 
“is applied to m3’ having withhehi from the Court of Directors 
“information respecting the Bohilla expedition, when I had no 
“ infonnation to communicate to them, but that the expedition was 
“ laid aside. 

“In the strictures which the gentlemen of the niajorit3’ make 
“ upon past transactions, having a complete view of over3’thing that 
“has happened, thc3' reason upon events respecting m3’ conduct 
“before the3’ had taken place, and seem to condemn me for not 
“ having seen into futun’t3'. When the Vizier, after being so eager 
“to adopt the Bohilla expedition, all at once gave it up, although 
“ he had conceded part of the terms upon which it was to have been 
“ undertaken, it did not appear to mo probable that he would have 
" renewed the proposal, or that future circumstances not 13’ing within 
“ the reach of human foresight would happen to recommend it ; but 
“.the gentlemen of the majorit3’, knowing that the Bohilla expedi- 
“tion was afterwards adopted, accuse me for not hanng entered 
“ into a full discussion and explanation of that subject, at a time 
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‘'v.’hen I had little reason to e.vpect it tvonld ever take -place. 

I certainly thought it possible, and this is the plain meaning of 
“the words used in my report upon the subject, viz., ‘that *^1110 
“ * measures to be pursued for his security in that quarter must be 
“ * determined by future occurrences.’ That is, if the Kohilla would 
pay the fortt’ lakhs due from them and join in a scheme of defensive 
“ alliance tvith the Vizier, the measure to be pursued for his security 
" in that quarter would be to afford the Rohillas protection. If, on 
“ the contrarj', they gave encouragement to the enemy or refused to 
“ pay the forty lakhs, the measures to be pursued for his security in 
“ that quarter would be to drive out the Kohillas and reduce the 
“ country occupied by them within the line of his dominion."" 


Hastings was both surprised and mortified to receive, 
short!}’ after his return to Calcutta, a letter from tlie 
Nawah stating, “I have now determined to take 
“ possession of the country on the Doah, whicli formerly 
“ belonged to the Rohillas and is now possessed by the 
“ ^lahrattas. For this purpose I shall shortly despatch 
“ my array thither and shall also follow my.self. Should 
“ I, therefore, have occasion for the assistance of the 
“ English forces to cany on my operations in that 
“ country, I desire to know* what is your pleasure, — 
‘’whether you w’ill let me have those forces w’hen I 
“ shall call for them, or you will not ?’’t A month 
later the Nawah wrote : “ 1 have hetore w’ritten you 
“ several lettei'S, which you may have received. 1 have 
now learnt that Hafiz Rahmat Khan and other 
“ sardai-s have intentions of taking possession ofEtawah 
“and the rest of the countrv holon^ring to the Mali- 
“mitas. I therefore w’rite to inform vou that if such 
‘•is their intention, I will not put uj) with it, hut shall 
•' umlouhtedly undertake an expedition against them ; 
"for, in the fn-st place, they have not nnule g<Kjd a 
“single daam of the forty lakhs of ni])ees, accorrling to 
“ th*-ir nirreement, and in the ne.vt thev are now iroiie*' 


.'•Vr. •' f K,>Vi .fr.tiJr.’.’ V, vo!. 5., 

’ r, ITT."*, -101. j., 
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“to inko ])!>sse««ion of nnolhor nonniry. Tliifi I will 
" iiiwcr siikniit f<>, nncl am tlierolora (kMerminecl to 
“punish tluau. Durini; <an' int<.‘rvi(‘\v at Buiuiroa we 
“ ha?l some couvei-sation on this subject, and it wa.s 
“tlien am\*efl on that 1 slnaihl pay to tin* Ckiinpany 
“ the .sum of forty lakhs of rupees after the expulsion 
“of the Uohillas, and U“.l0.00(t monthly oti account- 

* .4 ^ 

“r>f the ICnolish hripnle during my operatiotis in the 
“ Kohilla Country ; and that 1 .should with the as.sistance 
“of the Knirlish forces endeavotn* to punish and 
“exterminate th(‘ llohillas out of their country. If, 
“therefore, tln'se terms are atrreeahle to you I desire to 
“ know whether you will assist me with the Etmli.sh 
“forces, nr ytaj will not.“* 

The Select (.'(mimitt<*e came to the. conclusion “ t hat- The Solrct 
“should the Vir.ier per.dst in Ins Intention.s with 
“respect to the llohilla ctnmtry, and determine to 
“prosi'cute the ejiterprise with stcadine.ss to a con- 
“cln.'^ion, this (hivernment, cnn.siderino the .strict 
“alliance and engagements which sulxsist between , the. 

. “ rom]iany and Slu\ia-ud-daulah, and particularly what 
“pas.9ed hi'tweeii the \'ir.ier and the President at the 
" conference at llenare.s, cannot on this ocea.sion refuse 
“him .support and a.ssistance; that the tiirms })ropqsed 
“by the Vir.ier appear highh’ advantageous to the 
“ Comp.'iny, not only oji account of the .sum which is 
“ ultimat(‘ly .stipulated as a consideration for this 
“ service, hut by immediately relieving them from the 
“ heavy exp(jns«3 of a laige part of their army. Pro- 
“ vided, therefore, full ns.surance and secui-ily can he 
“obtained of the Vizier’s intention and ability to make 
“ good the many piiyments which will in this event be 
“ due to the Compan 3 % Besolved that the 2nd Brigade 

* Sfrref Sclci'l Committ(c\<> ]*roi'rf'tlingg,2()l\\ Novombw, 1773, vol. i., 
p. 7G. 
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now quartered afc JJtmapoi:e_be ordered to inarch on 
“ the Yizier s requisition.”* 

The Committee also agreed that the President be 
requested to jirepare an answer to the Vizier's letters. 
Hastings in the answer informed the I^awab that with 
r^pect to the Doab he was his own master to act in 
whatever manner he .should deem most fitting- for the 
advancement or securit}* of his own atiair.s, but that 
the orders of the Company were peremptory that he 
should not suffer their anus to be carried bej'ond the 
line of their own boundary and those of His Excellency, 
their alh*. “ Concerning the country of the Rohillas/’ 
Hastings \vTOte, “ whatever was formerl}* proposed at 
“ Benares, that I am now equal!}- ready to agree to — 
“ that is, the brigade which is now at Dinajiore shall 
‘•march whenever you require it, to join you. and 
*• jjroceed with you into the country of fho Roliillas, 
“ which lies north of your dominions, to a.ssist vou in the 
“ entire reduction of it ; and Your Excellency, on your 
“part, will .supply them monthly with the stipulated 
“ sum of 142,10,000 for their expenses, and, whenever 
“ the countiy shall be so far conquered that you shall 
“ remain in possession of it, although the enemy may 
“ lurk in tlie hills and jungles, or a few refractory 
*• zemindai-s, as is usual, may withhold their allegiance, 
“and Your Excellency shall dismiss the bi-igade ; you 
“v.'ill. on its de])arture, pay forty lakhs of nipees to 
" the Company as a consideration for that servic*-. To 
" prevent future nusxind»'rstanding I have been thus 
“explicit. I must beg leave further to add that if the 
“ e.xpedition shall !;•.* once undertaken, it will Ik* 
“absolutely neces-^nry to jK*i-severe in it, until it shall 
“be accomnli'hed : vou will iberefoix* reflect wlu tla-r 
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“ it will be in your power to make the above j^ayments 
“ punctually with others which are already due, and 
“whether you can resolve on going through with the 
“ undertaking. If you are not certain of accomplishing 
“ these necessary points, I must request that you will 
‘.‘susj)eud the execution- of your undertaking till a 
JllSPA’e _fevaurable jdme. 

Some doubts having arisen concerning the regularity 
of the issue by the Select Committee on their own sole 
authority of the order directing that the 2 nd Brigade 
should march on the requisition of the Vizier, it was 
agreed that their proceedings together with Hastings’ 
letter should be submitted to the Avhole Council. The ^ 
President also laid before the Board a minute in which, 
after jiointing out t he g reate r_.23robability— of— .the — 
.J\Iahrattas-and-Eohillas joining in hostilities against ■ 
the Vizier than that they should continue in war 
against one another, he discusses advantage _ „ 

“ wh ick-would - result- to-the Vizier, the ally of the 
“ Company, and to the Company itself, from his posses- 
“ sion of that part of Eohilla which is the object of 
“ the expedition now proposed." “ Our ally,” he writes, | 

“ would obtain by this acquisition a complete compact /' 

“ state shut in eftectually from foreign invasions by the< 

“ Ganges, all the way from the frontiers of Behar to 
“the mountains of Thibet, while he would remain 
“equallj’^ accessible to our forces from the above 
“provinces either for hostilities or protection. It 
“ would give him wealth, of which we should pai-take, 

“ and give him security without any dangerous increase_|. 
“of power, it would undoubtedly, by bringing his \ 
“ frontier nearer to the Mahrattas, to whom singly he 
“ would be no match ^ren der him more dependent on 

* Secret Select Committees Proceedings, 26th November, 1773, 
vol. i., 1 ). 78. 
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J,‘us and cement the union more firmly .between us. I 
“must further declare that I regard as none of the 
“ most inconsiderable benefits to the Company from this 
“measure, besides the forty lakhs held out to us, the 
“ easing them immediately of the burthen of one-third 
__‘Lof their, whole army,, while, at the same time it is 
“ employed useful!}^ for their interests and conveniently 
“ for keeping up its own discipline and practice in war.”* 
I But though Hastings was convinced of the proin'iety 
I of the expedition, he doubted its expediency at tliat 
: particular time. He, however,, confesses to the Board 
that he is greatly embarrassed in coming to a decision 
in consequence of what passed between the Vizier and 
himself at Benares. “The Board," he writes, “will 
“ recollect that this very country was included in the 
“ line of defensive operations which they thought fit to 
“ adopt last 3 'ear in support of the Vizier, and it is now 
“neces.sary to acquaint them more fully tliat the 
“ Vizier at the interview did pi'oposo this expedition to 
“ me, and earnestly solicited my assistance. That 1 
“ regai’ded this recjuest as a luck}’ circumstance in the 
“ negotiation, and availing myself of it as the means of 
“ purchasing the Viziers compliance in the other 
measure whicli was the principal object of in}’ com- 
“mis-sion, I consented to it, eng.aging to assist him in 
“the enterprise on the conditions with which the 
“ Board are alread}’ acquainted. Afterwards, from 
“ a susj)icion of his own ability to make good so many 
*• pecuniar}’ engagements at once as those he had come 
“ under, he Inmself made the proposal for .suspending 
“ the Kohilla expedition, hut the condition winch took 
’• it.s r}‘Je froju it, >'/* , that the future payment of tlui 
■‘extra charges of the army sent at any tlm«‘ t»> hi.s 


* .’•■'iVif (*• . ,'-=s7V'‘V 2Cili Novot!'.}.*-!', v^tl. i'., 
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“ assistance sliould be fixed at B:2, 10,000 per month for 
“a brigade, Avas. still allowed to be made an article of 
“ the new treaty ; and it was further agreed that the 
“stipulation for Corah, which I had before raised with 
“ difficulty to fort 3 '^-five lakhs of rupees, should now be 
“made fifty in consideration of his being exempted 
“ from the additional burthen of the projected cainjiaign 
“and better enabled to fulfil his other ijayments.”* 
Hastings felt “ that a direct refusal after Avhat jDassed 
“ Avould have an unfriendly aspect, and might admit of 
^ “tlie consfimction of.aitifice~and“inshicefity‘in our 
“ dealings with him,” and for this reason, he informs 
the Board, “he had in the letter expressed. consent to 
“ the expedition in terms Avhich, if he agrees to them, 
“ are most likelj^ to secure the advantages hoped from it, 
“ but which are more likely to make him relinquish the 
“design.” The Board concurred heartily with the 
President “in wishing to avoid the expedition pro- 
“posed; without entering into a discussion of the 
“propriety of such an enterprise on general jirinciples, 
“ the Board see in their full force all the circumstances 
“ of doubt as to its present expediency AA^ich the 
“ President has so clearly set forth, and they are also 
“sensible of the embarrassment Avhich he lies under 
“ from what passed on the subject between him and 
“ the Vizier at Benares. They are equally solicitous 
“ to save the honour of the Company and watch over 
“ its interests, and for that reason they approA'e of the 
“ letter noAv before them, which seems equally calculated 
“ to saA’^e both. The conditions, if accepted, Avould 
“ undoubtedly secure the greatest possible advantages 
“ from such enterprise, but they appear to them more 
“ calculated to drive the Vizier into a refusal, which is 

* Secret Select Committees Proceedings, 26th November, 1773, a'oI. i., 

p. 80. 
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“ what they trust in, as its most probable and almost 
“ infallible consequence, and which they wish for as tlie 
“proper result of this proposition in the present 
“ circumstances of aftairs.”'* The only member of the 
Board who did not concur in the above resolution 
was Sir Bobert Barker, the Comniander-in-Chief, who 
was at that time engaged in a warm controversy with 
Hastings regarding military patronage. Sir Robert 
Barker objected to the resolution of the Board that “ if 
“ the Vizier has the Rohilla country added to those of 
“ Oudh and the Provinces of Corah and Allahabad, he 
“ will be in possession of a revenue of nearly two crores 
“and a half per annum, a sum that, in some future 
“da}^ might render an enterprising genius a very 
“ troublesome neighbour on the north-west Irontiers of 
“the Company’s dominions; although we have no 
“ present occasion to suspect the sincerity of Shuja-ud- 
“ daulah’s attachment to our interests, yet it must not 
“be forgotten that he is an Hindustander, or that a 
“successor might enter the Government with very 
“ditVerent ideas and disposition.”t 

The letter which Hastings sent the Nawab did not, 
however, cause him to relinquish his design. lie 
acknowledged “the receipt of the frieiidly letter 

^ Send Seleci 20tli November, 1773, 

vol. i., p. 81. 

t Mill write's : " His nbilitic-s in innldiig ont ii c.'i'Sf, tliou^li 
Inrly p'c.'it, were un.'iblc to pnxlncc urmnirnity, ami it was not till 
“after a Ion;; drbatc that a drei-sbrn in fsivonr of tlic oxjioditioji wn** 
“obt.'iinod. Thf nF-istance wn* promi-vd on tlir very trim-; con- 
“rrrtcdnnd srttlod betwern him and tin* Vizirr ; and j'rttlii-s Pn-'i- 
“rlcnt had the art to p<TJ.nadr In's ifilliMoiir-s, and joiti'.'d with 
“them in a drcl.nrsition to thvir common iiia*‘tfr..', that the 'O term’s 
‘•wrj-e FO favotir.ddr to thn Knyli-sfi and fso biinlcn<-)me to the Vi/irr 
to rond*;-r Ill'S as’ropl.an-:** of them iniprob.rblf, ami ihrrrfotr to 
“ h'.ivr but liiihMh.’im’O of thcii involving tie' Kn/.di'h ( ioVt-rnmcnl 
“ in a imM'S’iri* which tin.’ prin' ip'l rondtn’toi M of that (Jovrrimn'fil 
“ w.-fo drdro’.t' to r.roifl ' (vil. tii., p. ."sTI), 
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“ informing him that the English brigade is either for 
“ the protection of my own dominions or to assist me 
“in my operations against the Eohillas,”* and he 
requested that a positive order should be sent to the 
Commander-in- Chief to march the forces to the borders 
of Oudh. It was impossible to temporize any longer. 

On the 14th February:„1.^.^4„ orders -were- issued - to 

-XlQlcuifiLJ 3bam pioiL--to- take- command - of -the brigade- 
marching to Oudh, but even up to the last moment 
Hastings evidently hoiDed that the expedition against 
the Rohillas would be postponed, for we read : “ As 
“ the Vizier appears completely occupied at present in 
“his expedition into the Do-auba for the recovery 
“ (in behalf of the King Shaw AUum) of the territory 
“ seized b}^ the Mahrattas, we imagine he will hardly 
“find time this season to attempt anything towards 
“the conquest he meditates of the Rohilla countr}'^ 
“before described. We think it, however, neces- 
“sary to suppose the possibility of such a service 
“taking place in describing the line of your opera- 

“ tions.”t 

I On the 24th of February the united forces entered 

[ the territory of the Vizier, and on the 17th of April war 
invaded the Rohilla dominions. On the 9th of May 
the President laid before the Board a letter from the 
Commander-in-Chief announcing a decisive victory 
over the enem5^ The English Commander does 
justice to the bravery of the foe. “ Hafiz,” he writes, 
“and his arm}’-, consisting of about forty thousand, 
“showed great bravery and resolution, annoying us 
“ with their artillery and rockets ; they made repeated 
“ attempts to charge, but our guns being so much better 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 13th January, 1774, vol. i., 
p. 91. 

t Ibid., p. 92. 
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“served than theirs, kept so constant and galling a 
“fire, that the}' could not advance, and where they 
“ were closest, there was the greatest slaughter ; they 
“gave proofs of a good share of military knowledge hy 
“showing inclinations to force both our flanks at the 
“ same time, and endeavouring to call off our attention 
“ by a brisk fire on our centre.”* Of the enemy about 
two thousand fell, many leading chiefs being amongst 
the number of the slain. “ Standards,” writes Colonel 
Champion, “ we have taken without numher, and above 
“ fifty pieces of cannon, but what renders tlie victory 
“ most decisive is the _death of JJafiz Rahmat, who 
“ was killed whilst bravely rallying his people to battle ; 
“ one of his sons was also killed, one taken prisoner, a 
“ third returned from flight to-day, and is in the hands 
“ of Sujah.”t Thus fell the great llohilla Chief, lie 
was endowed with great personal courage and con- 
siderable powere of statesmanship, but these qualities 
were neutralized by his extreme prudence and caution. 
His great Anilt was avarice, which being iinitod to 
insincerity led him to he distrusted hy his fellow- 
ciiieltains and paved the way to his final ruin, lie 
rose to power hy betraying the solemn trust of his 
friend, and the only title ho had to the kingdom of 
Rohilcund was the title of fraud. His cimracter has 
been painted in glowing colours by the (memies of 
Hastings, but it is imj)Os.sible to discover anything that 
would make him a hero or a benefactor.^ 
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In the K*itfr wliioh t,Vi)t»ni') ( -hainpinn .s('nL tf» 

announcing iii^ victory ln» };ovcrt‘ly critici/icil the aifimpion 
coiuiuci <»r the No'vah au<l his troops rlurin'r tlic 
enirap.'menl. lit* wrttSe: **Xt* sooner was (he enemy 
“ irrccovonihly broke than they jujshed aft*’!* them and 
“got nnich plmidor in Jiioney, idophajits, atui camels. 

“ v^cc.j ^tice. Thoir <vunp eipiipage (which was all 
“standing, ami proves that w»‘ Ciinn* on them by 
“surprise), with wlintever ollects ihe-y could not carry 
“o(V, fell a sacriiici* t<t tin* ravages of the Xawabs 
“pt.'Ojde, whilst llu* t’oinpauys troojjs in regular order 
“in their ranks most justly observed, 'We have 
“‘the honour of the tlay and these haudils the 
plYlfit.' ”* 

The Board, in their letter congratulating the Chief 
on his victtirv, remarke«l : “So decisive atJ instance of 
“ the snperiftrity of the C.V,un])ajiy*H arms caimot fail of 
“reviving in all its force the reputation they formerly 
“acipiired in Industan, and which tt?n years of peace 
“had doubtless in some degree weakened in the minds 


“of the princes of the country.” Tlmv complimented 
the troojis on their valour, and the General on his 
skill and the order ami discipline he had maintained 
among his men. They expressed their special satis- 
faction that the General liad “ from the heginninij* 
“ opposed and at last obtained a stop to be put to the 
“devastation of the Rohilla country b}’ the army of 
“ the A’izier, a mistaken policy altogether incompatible 
“ with the design of the war and repugnant to 
“ humnuit3% and we have a sensible pleasure in testi- 


“ throughout the ICiisl for the elegance of his literature and the 
“spirit of his poetical compositions (hj* which l>o supported the 
“ name of Hafiz) as for his coimigc, was invaded/' etc., etc. (Pur- 
liamenhmj Itcffiskv, No. Ixxvi., p. 205). 

* Secret Select Vommittce's Proceciinqs, 9th Mav, 1771, vol. i., 
p. 97. 
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In a letter to Mr. Middleton, who had been 
appointed Besident at the Court of Oudh, Hastings 
remarked 

“ Colonel Champion complains of the conduct of the Vizier in 
“suffering and even ordering his troops to ravage the eonntry, and 
“ in his cruel treatment of the famil}' of Hafiz JRahmat. This is a > 
“subject' on which I cannot write to the Vizier. It might widen 
" the breach between liim and the Commander in-Chief, and prob- 
“ ably influence the Nawab to some private revenge on the unhappy 
“ remains of Hafiz Bahmat’s famil}'. I desire, therefore, that you 
“ will take an immediate occasion to remonstrate with him against 
“every act of cruelty or wanton violence. The country’- is his and 
“the iDCople his subjects. The}' claim by that relation his tcndcrcst 
“regard and nnremitted protection. The famil}' of Hafiz have 
“never itijured him, but ha^ne a claim to his protection in default of 
“that of which he has' deprived them. _XclLhim.,that theJ5tiglish -• 

“ ma nners arc abhorrent of every species of -inhumanity and oppres- 
sioUi^aiid- enjoin the gentlest treatment of .a vanquished enemy. 

" Ecqtiire and entreat his observance of this principle towards the 
“family of Hafiz. Tell him m}' instructions to you generally, but 
“ urgently enforce the same maxims, and that no part of his conduct 
“ will operate so powcrfull}' in M'inning the affections of the English 
“as instances of benevolence and feeling for others. If these argu- 
“ments don’t prevail, you may inform "him directly that you have 
“my orders to insist upon a proper treatment of the family of Hafiz 
“Eahmat j since in our alliance with him our national character is 
“involved in every act which subjects his own to reproach, that I 
“.■•hall publicly exculpate this Gfovernment from the imputation of 
“assenting to such a procedure, and shall reserve it as an objection 
“ to any future engagements with him, when the present service 
“shall have been accomplished.”* 

Colonel Champion, experienced in the tactics of war, oham- 
unforbunately thought that he was also a master of the got?ations 
tactics of diplomacy. He entered into negotiations 
with Fj^zoollah Khan, the only Bohilla Chief who had 
not surrendered, and who proposed to pay the Nawab 
twenty lakhs of rupees if he would reinstate him. He 
' also offered a large sum of money to the Company if 
they would use their influence with the Vizier to grant 
him his request. “ But,” writes Colonel Champion, 

“ His Excellency said he would not give him back a 

* Gleig, Memoirs of Jrarren Hastings, vol. .i., p. 438. 
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“ span of his country for a crore of rupees ; that he had 
“no objection to my protecting Fyzoollah Khan’s 
“ person, but that the treasure must be considered as 
“the property of His Excellency independent of the 
“English.”* Champion was desirous that Hastings 
should accept the money offered by Fyzoollah Khan, 
and should bring pressure to bear on the Vizier to 
restore his fief in Kohilcund. But Hastings, who has 
been so often accused of lending English troops to the 
Vizier merely for the sake of lucre, refused to assent to 
the proposals made, on the broad ground “ that they 
“ are diametrically opposite to the princiide on which 
“the Bohilla expedition was on our part undertaken, 
“ which was not merely on account of the pecuniary 
“ acquisition of forty lakhs of rupees to the Company, 
“ for, although this might be an accessory argument, it 
•• was by no means the chief object of the undertaking. 

* We engaged to assist the Vizier in reducing the 
‘ Rohilla country under his dominion, that the boundaiy 
‘ of his possessions might be completed by the Ganges 
‘ forming a barrier to cover them from the attacks and 
I" insults to which they are exposed by his enemies 
“either i)ossessing or having access to the Rohilla 
V country. Thus our alliance with him, and the 
“ necessity for maintaining this alliance, so long as he 
“ or his successors shall deserve our protection, was 
*’ rendered advantageous to the Company’s interest, 
*• Ijecause the security of his possessions from invasion 
“ in that quarter is in fact the security of ours. But if 
'* the llohilla country is delivered to Fyzoollah Khan, 

*• the advantages proposed from this alliance will bo 
“ totally defeated.”! 

'• Secret ISckcl Commilke's rroceedine/s, 3r<l .June, 177-1, vol. i., 

I’- 

t Olci*', Mtnwirr of U'arren Jlcstiiigs, vol. i,, pp. 43f. 
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FyKOollah Kliaii was reputed to have, according to 
the most moderate computation, seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees in ready money, and Colonel Champion was 
greatly incensed at tlie Vizier’s declaration that the 
treasure must he considered as his property. The 
express stipulation that the English troojjs should 
serve for a certain fixed sum had haired them from 
having a share of the hooty captured. Colonel 
Cliamjiion considered this to he a wrong hoth to 
himself and his men. He wrote to the ISoard : “ By 
‘‘ their gallantly they have reduced this country, and, 

“of coui’se, gained the Coinjiany half a million of 
mone}’ ; they have, moreover, heeii the enrichers of 
“ Sujah-ul-Dowlah to an immense amount , before their 
“ faces he lias seized these riches, and he has not even 
“ thanked them for tlieir services. These matters, 
“gentlemen, are in my opinion of the highest imjiort- 
“ance, and deserve your most serious consideration. 

“ The good temper and Ibrhearance of your arni}’^ under 
*' such temptation is matter of the greatest admiration, 

“and a source of infinite satisfaction to me, hut I must 
“ confess I am afraid that if some mark of favour and 
“gratification for their services is not manifested, it 
“ may he somewhat dangerous ever to try an experiment 
“ of this kind again, or to put the temper and jiatience 
“ of any part of jmur troops so much to the proof.”"' 
Hastings refused to consider the suggestion so skilfull}^ refuses" 
conveyed. “The very idea,” he states in a private uham- 
letter to Cliampiou, “jif iirize-money suggests to mj’^IJuestfor 
“ rememhrance the former disorders which arose in our 

money 

“array from this service, and had almost proved fatal 
“ to it. Of this circumstance you must be sufficiently 
“apprized, and of the necessity for discouraging every 

" Secret Select Committee's Proceeilinys, .“Ircl June, 1774, vol. i., 
j). 107. 
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“ expectation of this kind among the troops. JttJ.sJo 
.“ be..aYoided.,like poison.”* Champion never forgot 
the rebuke. It rankled in his mind long after, and 
betrayed itself on more than one occasion. 


The termination of the Bohilla war coincides with 
the close of Hastings’ administration as Governor of 
Bengal. In the previous year (1773) the financial 
embarrassments of the Company became so great that 
they were obliged to solicit help, and they received a 
loan from the public of £1,400,000. As the public had 
become a creditor of the Company, the Ministry could 
no longer neglect Indian affairs, and the same year 
Parliament passed “ an Act for establishing certain 
“ Begulations for the better management of the affairs 
“ of the East India Company as well in India as in 
“Europe.” It has often been assumed and stated that 
Parliament for the first^ time interfered to control the 
administration of the Company by Pitt’s famous East 
India Bill. But this is a mistake. It was by the 
Regulating Act of 1773 that, for the first time, the 
British nation, as a nation, assumed the actual 
fesponsibility of the government of the territories won 
by the servants of a trading corporation. | By this 
measure it was enacted that “ for the government of 
“ the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal there shall 
“ be appointed a Governor-General and four Coun- 
“ sellers,” in whom the whole civil and military 
government of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa wak invested. 
The Governor of Bengal was converted into a ^Governor- 


General in order to give emphasis to the 


the other Presidencies were suboi’dinate tb Bengal 


The Governor-General and Council were aj)^ 


fact that 


oihted by 


* Sfnvt .‘>'ehrl Comutitl'-j-'s Stli March, 1/77.5, rol. ii., 
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name in the Act; they wei'e to hold office for five 
years, hut after that the patronage reverted to the 
Company subject to the. approbation of the Oiwn ; 
they Avere not removable except by the CroAvn, after 
representation made by the Court of Directors. In 
order ^ have a supervising control over the Company^ 
the imjiortant power was taken for the Secretary of 
State and the Board of the Treasury to examine all 
correspondence received in England from India. The 
Governor-General and Council were required constantly 
and diligently to transmit to the Court of Directors 
“ all exact particulars of all advices or intelligence and 
“ of all transactions and matters Avhatever.” The para- 
„mount authority of the. Sovereign was declared by the 
creation of a Suiirenie Court of Justice. The 8th clause 
of the letters patent establishing the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal nominates Elijah 
Impey, of Lincoln’s Inn, ]£squire, first Chief Justice, 
and Bobert Chambers, of ’the Middle Temple, Stephen 
Cmsar Lemaistre, of the Inner Temple, John Hj^de, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Esquires, to be the first puisne justices. 

I The Court was the King’s Court, and every officer 
■ of the Comj)any and the Company itself were amenable 
j to the jurisdiction and powers of that tribunal, 

; subject only to appeal to the Sovereign in Council. 

' Warren Hastings was nominated by the Act the 
first Governor-General ; and Major-General John 
Clavering, the Hon. George Monson, Richard Barwell, 
Esquire, and Philip Francis, Esquire, members of 
the Supreme Council. Barwell had excellent parts, 
which had been improved by long administrative 
experience ; Clavering had neither ability nor tact, and 
he never learnt the art of governing his tempei*. 
He owed his appointment entirely to Parliamentary 
influences. Monson was a brave old soldier of no 
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political capacity. The most remarkable member of 
the new Council jvas.. Philip Francis. His character 
has been sketched with skill and fidelity by Lord 
Macaulay. “Junius,” he writes, “was a man clearly 
“ not destitute of real patriotism and magnanimity, a 
man whose vices were not of the sordid kind. But 
“ he must also have been a man in the highest degree 
“ arrogant and insolent : a man prone to malevolence, 
“ and prone to the error of mistaking his malevolence 
“ for public virtue ! ‘ Doest thou well to be angry ’ ? was 
“ the question asked in old times of the Hebrew 
“ prophet. And he answered, ‘ I do well.’ This was 
“ evidently the temper of Junius ; and to this cause we 
“ attribute the savage cruelty which disgraced several 
“ of his letters. No man is so merciless as he who, 
“ under a strong delusion, confounds his antipathies 
“with his duties. All this we believe might stand 
“with scarcely any alteration for a character of Philip 
“ Francis.” Had Macaulay studied the minutes and 
letters printed in the State Papers he would have 
had no reason to correct or modify his judgment 
regarding Philip Francis. The minutes, like the letters 
of Junius, display the same art of assuming a great 
moral and political superiority, and the same art of 
evading difficulties, insinuating uniiroved charges, and 
imputing imworthy motives. The minutes, like the 
letters of Junius, are distinguished for their clear and 
vivid style, and arc charged with envenomed and 
highly elaborated sarcasm. In them is displayed the 
art which Francis possessed to supreme perfection 
of giving the arguments on his side their simplest, 
clearest, and strcngest expression, in disengaging 

* Seleclhns from the lAtlerf, De.<}mtchfs, and other State Paperr 
pre.-err'd in the Foreign Department of the Goremmml of fndin, 
1772-178.0. Ivditod W George W. FoiTCSt. 
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them from all extraneous' matter, and making them 

transparently evident to the most cursory reader.* 

j The Begulatiug_Act-o£-l-7-7-3 was a failure, because it 

( attempted what Parliament can never do with success lating lot 
\ ^ ori77^ 

I — a direct' interference in the local government of 
J India. By this measure the Governor-General was 
made dependent not only on the aid and support of 
the Court of Directors.^ . but also that of the Ministry, 
and he could only obtain their favour by a compliance . 
with their claims for a slmre of Indian patronage. By 
the Regulating Act the Governor- General had - a 
casting-vote, but otherwise he had no greater authority 
than any member of the Council. Warren Hastings, 
in the review of his administration, wrote : 

“ If tlic same act- of the legislatui'C which confirmed me in my 
“station of President over the Company’s settlements in Bengal 
“ had invested me with a control as extensive as the new denomina- 
“ tion I received by it indicated ; if if had compelled the assistance 
“ of my associates in power instead of giving mo opponents ; if, 

“instead of cre<ating new expectations which were to be accom- 
“ plished by my dismission from -ofiice, it had imposed silence on - . 

“ the interested clamours of faction, and taught the servants of the - 


* Lecky, Hisfori/ of Enghnd in the Eighteenth Centurg, vol. iii., 
p. 236. 

i By the Eegulating Act " it was enacted that at the next ^ 
“general election, instead of twenty-four Directors being chosen for 
“ one year, six should be elected for one year, six for two years, six 
“ for three years, and six for four, and that at the expiration of . 
“every year six new Directors and no more should be chosen. The 
“ effect of this provision has been to constitute a body of thirty 
“Directors, of whom six, forming a sort of non-effective fist, go out 
“ every year by rotation. For although it is competent upon the 
“Proprietors at such annual elections to choose six new members, 

“ the power is never exercised ” (Sir John W. Kaye, The Admin- 
istration of the East India Company, p. 123). The Home Govern- 
ment of India thus became j^ted in a -peculiar aristocracy, a kind 
of life peerage, the rare vacancies of which were filled by election by 
the shareholders and the Company. By the Eegulating Act the 
qualification to vote in the Court of Proprietors wjis raised from 
£500 to £1,000, and restricted to those who had their stock for 
twelve months. 
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“Company to place their dependence upon me, "where it consli- 
“ tutionally rested ; if ■\vhen it transferred the real control over the 
“Company’s affairs from the Direction to the Ministers, instead' of 
“ extending, it had limited the claims of patronage, which every 
“man possessing influence himself, or connected with those who 
“possessed it, thought he had a right to exert; and if it had made 
“my continuance in office to depend upon the rectitude of my 
“ intentions, and the vigour with which they were exerted, instead 
“ of annexing it to a compliance with those claims, I should have 
“ had little occasion at this period, to claim the public indulgence 
“ for an avowal of duties undischarged. But the reverse took place 
“ in every instance.”* 

On the 26tli October 1774 the new Council met for 
the first time, and then commenced that long quarrel 
which after distracting British India was renewed in 
England, and in which all the most eminent statesmen 
and orators of the age took an active part. Hastings 
laid before his colleagues an able minute pn the revenue 
and politics of the country. He explained the mode 
he adopted for the collection of the revenue. He 
earnestly offered his advice “ for the continuation of 
“this system with such alterations only as the late 
“ change in the Government has rendered indispensably 
“ necessary.” t In discussing the political system he 
dwelt on the _ Benares treaty and the .Bohilla war, 
which he defended on the ground both of State policy 
and justice. His new colleagues, who had been only a 
week in India, and had not had the time to master 
even the elements of Indian polity, condemned the 
treaty and denounced the war as impolitic and unjust. 
At the same time they professed their inability to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusions respecting either 
on the mere minute of the Governor- General, and they 
formally demanded the correspondence which had 
j)assed between him and Mr. Middleton, the Besident 

Memoirs Ftelalife In the Stale, of India, p. 7 4. 

1 Serrrl S'led Committee's Prficeeitings, S-’itlj October, 1771, vol. i., 

p. ur>. 
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at the Court of Oudh. As Hastings had requested 
Middleton to write to him without reserve, and the 
letters contained a great deal that was private and 
confidential, Hastings declined to produce them. But 
he freely consented to furnish his colleagues with 
-every sentence in the lettei’s which might throw light 
on the matter under discussion. His colleagues, how- 
ever, declared that they had only discovered on landing 
that “ the reduction of the Bohillas was completed, 
“ and that our army about the beginning of this month 
“was stationed upon the skirts of the mountains of 
“ Thibet, at a place so distant from our frontier and so 
“considerably to the north of Delhi, that it is not 
“ comprehended in any of the ordinary maps of 
“Industan, and in this, situation -other lights into the 
“nature of the negotiation and engagements with 
“ Shuja-ud-daulah beyond any that we have yet 
“received are undoubtedly necessary. . . . We 
“think a complete communicatiQn..-.oJL,.tlie.-original. 

correspondence-between the late President and the 
“ Company’s Besident at the Darbar and the Com- 
“ mander-in- Chief of the Company’s troops now in the 
“ field indispensably requisite for the information of the 
“ Board.”* Hastings adhered to his determination not 
to produce the letters, and in his minute to the Court 
of Directors, dated 3rd December 1774, he justified his 
action on the ground that there were few persons in 
the service of any considerable trust or rank with 
whom he had not had private coi’respondence, and 
that it would be a dishonourable breach of confidence 
to disclose the contents of these letters. He wrote ; 

“ My predecessors have ever followed the same rule, and 
“ I am persuaded would have thought it a dishonour- 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 28th October, 1774, vol. 
p. 121. 
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“able breach of confidence bad they inserted on the 
“ records of the Compan}'^ any letters which had been 
“addressed to them as extra-official and private, with- 
“ out. the consent of the writers of them. Lord Clive, 
“ Mr. Verelst, Mr. Cartier, General Smith, and General 
“ Sir Hobert Barker are able to contradict me if I have 
“ misquoted their practice, and I shall be glad to appeal 
“ to them for the truth of it if there can be a doubt on 
“ the subject. A circumstance exactly in point to the 
“ present matter in dispute happened in the course of 
“ Colonel Smith’s correspondence with the Select 
“ Committee in 176 G, when by some mistake the subject 
“ of a private letter from the Colonel to the President 
“was only alluded to in a letter from the Select 
“ Committee, upon which occasion the Colonel asserts 
“ his sentiments of the sacred rights of private corre- 
“ spondence in the following words : ‘ I have been made 
‘“accountable to a public Board for an unprejudiced 
“ ‘ discussion of facts which ought never to have 
“ * transpired be3mild the breast of the right honourable 
“ •' person to whom, and whom onl3% they were 
*• ‘ addressed and the Select Committee, by their 
“silence, acquiesced in those sentiments.”* Hastings 
added : “ One reason alleged b3' the majority for the 
“ demand which had with so much perseverance been 
“ made for Colonel Champion and Mr. Nathaniel 
“ Middleton’s letters was that without them, and 
“ speciall3’’ without those I withheld from them, their 
“ knowledge of the State and circumstances of the 

Rohilla war, which was to enable them to judge of 
“ the propriet3' of continuing tlie arni3' in that quarter, 

“ or to determine its removal, would be incomj)lete, 3’et 
“ they had neither taken lime to read the series of the 

'■ Strut SeWi Comniiltrr'.< J‘focre(Iings, 8th iJccouhcr, 1771, vol. i,, 
p. in2. 
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“ my entire correspondence with him, and to offer it 
“ for Your Lordship’s inspection.”* 

On Hastings’ refusal to deliver up his private letters 
it was resolved by the majority, consisting of the new 
Councillors, that Mr. Middleton should be recalled, and 
that the negotiation with the Vizier should he com- 
mitted t o Co lonel Champion or to the officer who on 
the receipt of the orders should chance to be first in 
command of the brigade in the field. Hastings 
jn’otested against the resolution, as “ it proclaimed the 
“ annihilation of my authority in that branch of the 
“ Government in which the Company for obvious 
“political reasons have ever thought it necessary to 
“ invest their Governor with the ostensible powers, and 
“ which in their very first orders to the new Adminis- 
“ tration they have directed should be continued to be 
“ conducted through bim.”t The protest, however, fell 
on the ears of men who had made up their minds to 
follow a definite course of action. At the next meeting 
of the Board they resolved that the Commandei’-in- 
Chief should be ordered to demand from the Vizier the 
.forty lakhs due for the service, of our troops in _jthe 
Rohilla campaign, and all other sums which might ho 
due upon his other engagements. If the Vizier Avas 
unable to complj’^ with these demands the Commanding 
Officer might accept not less than twenty lakhs in 
partial payment, and securities for the remainder in 
twelve months. In case the Vizier should refuse to 
comply with these demands the Commanding Officer 
was within fourteen days after the receipt of the.so 
instructions to retire with the army under his com- 
mand and withdraw it into the Company’s territories. 

* Gleig, Meumfso/ Ji'amn Jlaslingf, vol. i., pp. -JT-l, •17.0. 

t S'crd Commillf-'s l‘riy‘'(iUiigf, sth December, 1771, vol. i., 
p. l.'iO. 
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It was also resolved “ that further orders be sent to 
“Colonel Chamjiion or the Officer commanding the 
“brigade that after having finished the negotiations 
“for the money now due, he do immediatelj’- withdraw 
“the whole of tlie forces under his command nnthin 
“ the limits of the jwovince of Oudh, and that unless 
“tlie Vizier should require the continuance of the 
“ troops for the defence of his original dominions with 
“ tlie provinces of Corah and Illahabad, he return with 
“them to the cantonments of Dinapore,”-'’ 

I Hastings regarded the immediate demand of pa}'- 
ment as harsh and iinjiolitic, and considered the sudden 
recall of the troojis as a breach of treaty and a violation 
of the faith of the Conqiany. He wrote to the Dii-ectors : 
“ They have disregarded the faith of our engagements, 
“which even in the most violent revolutions have e%'er 
“ been transmitted as sacred from one Government to 
“ that which has succeeded it ; they have exposed the 
“conquest nhicli the British arms have acquired for 
“the Vizier to be wTested from him, witli the loss of 


“our military reputation ; they have risked the loss of 
“the pecuniary resources which were stipulated for the 
“Company as the fruits of their successes; and they 
“have precipitately withdrawn the brigade from its 
“station where its whole expense is lx»rne by me 
“\izier, to become again a heavv and useless burmea 
“upon ourselves.' 7 


Not 


content with weakening the 


authority* of Hastings bv the recall of his 

five in Oudh. not content with endangensg s.n- *>= / 
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as-impolitic and unjust, and ordered an eiiquiiy to be. 
instituted into the manner in which it had bee n co n- 
ducted, in the hope of fastening upon Hastings the 
responsibility for every outrage perpetrated by the 
Vizier and his troops. The event proved very different 
to what they anticipated. It is instructive to compare 
the description of the state of Eohilcund at the close of 
the war as described by those who took a j)art in the 
campaign, and the picture drawn by Macaulay. Few 
portions of his brilliant work have acliieved a more 
successful notoriety. It is read wherever English lettem 
have penetrated, and it may be said to be stereotyped 
in the English mind. It has created a deep and lasting 
prejudice against the great man who founded our 
Indian Empire, and to it is mainly due the cliarge so 
often brought by fervent politicians that India was 
acquired by enormous crimes. Macaulay in his essay 
on Warren Ha.stings writes: “Then the horrors of 
“ Indian war were let loose on the fair valleys and 
“ cities of Eohilcund. The whole country was in a 
“blaze. More than a hundred thousand i)eoj)le fled 
“from their homes to pestilential jungles, jjrefei-ring 
“ famine and fever and the Iiaunts of tigem to tlie 
“ t3’’ranny of those to whom an English and a Cliristian 
“ Government had for shameful lucre sold their sub- 
“. stance, and their blood, and the honour of their wives 
“and daughters." Colonel Leslie, the first Avitness 
summoned before the Council, stated : “ I would beg 
“ leave to distinguish between the real inhabitants and 
“ the acquired ones. By the acquired ones I mean the 
“ Eohillas or Afghans who conquered the country and 
“ became the masters of it. J believe the Gentoo 
“ inhabitants were not oppressed. 'J’he lyols have 
“ been as much cherished by him as Hay ever weie 
“under any former Government, except at the time of 
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the march of the army through their country, but 
“they returned to their plough immediatelj’- and 
“seemed to be as happy as ever.”* The witness 
admitted that a certain portion of the countiy. was in 
flames — a very different matter to the whole country 
— and added: “The native inhabitants after I left. 
“ Bissoul 3 ^ between that and Simbu, were all at their 
“habitations, and had returned to their cultivation 
of the countiy ; when I went down towards the banks 
“of the Ganges it was highly cultivated, but about 
“ Puttergur, which was the place of arms and retreat of 
the Bohillas before the}'^ retired to Loll Dang as 
“ their last resource, there was no cultivation but- of 
“ sugar.”f 

. Begarding the outrages committed by the Vizier, 
Colonel Leslie declared that he had heard many 
“vague reports regarding the matter, and certain 
“particular ones which w'ere attended with such 
“ circumstances that I could scarce give any credit to 
“from the situation of the parties. There was a 
“ particular one at Bissouly : one of the daughters of 
1“ the Bohilla Chief of that place whom they said he had 
1“ committed violence upon, and that she in consequence 
i“ poisoned herself, and knowing the situation of the 
!“ Vizier at that time I thought it almost impracticable, 
“ which made me give very little credit to the stories 
“which I heard at the time of such a nature.” On 
being cross-examined by General Clavering as to the 
treatment the Bohillas received at the hands of the 
“ Nawab, Colonel Leslie stated : “ The prisoners Avho 
“ fell into the hands of the Vizier, which I believe to 
“ be very few, are now entertained in his service ; 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 19th December, 1774, vol. i. 

p. 162. 

t Ibid. 
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“there are some of the sons of Hafiz Rahmat, two 

particularly whom I know, and have often seen riding 
“ in his suite. He generally took one of these out with 
“ him all the time he was at Bissouly ; their appear- 
“ance was good, and I think the same of the rest 
“ of his cavalry, and they appeared contented, but no 
“ doubt he kept a watchful e3’e on them.”* 

Mr. Francis then asked the witness the following 
question : 

0. — “ Did the Yizicr make anj' suitable allownncc for the niain- 
“tenance of the families of the conquered chiefs, or were they 
“abandoned to distress and misery for want of tlie common neccs- 
“ sarics of life at any time 1” 

A . — “The Vizier has, I am told, settled allowances, jaghirs upon 
“ most of them, but I believe not sufficient to keep them in that way 
“ of life they are brought up in ; but, upon my word, I don’t know 
“ what distresses thej’’ have been brought to, as they arc conlincd 
“ within forts, but the report of the world says they suffer great 
“ distress.’’! 

Major Hannay was the next witness. In answer to 
the first question regarding the oppression stated to be 
exercised the Vizier, he said : “ To the best of m3' 

“ knowledge I saw no signs of oppression to the 
“ inhabitants of the new conquered countiy ; but from 
“ particular enquiries which I had an opportunitv 
" of making of the country people, the3’ said they laid 
“met with no treatment that the3' could complain of: 

“ that from the treatment the3' had met with the3' had 
“no reason to fear greater severity from the Vizier 
“ tlian their former maslers.”:|; This is a veiy difierent 
picture to that ])aintcd 1)3' Maftaida3’, who describes 
Hastings folding his arms and looking on while their 
villages were burnt, their children butchered, and their 

■* S*crft FfUf.t Ccnimilhes ProceeJinf/f, lOiIi December, 1771, 
vol. i., pp. IC.-J, ICl. 

1 JM., p. 1G6. } p. 1G7, 
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■women violated. The Rolnllas were not, as Macaulaj’'. 
depicts them, innocent men, fighting for their liberty, 
but militaiy adventurers who only half, a century 
previously’’ had conquered the country. Major Hannay 
in his evidence stated : “ I have leaimed from, many 
“people that it is only within fifty years that the 
“ Bohillas have become masters of the country to the 
“north of .the Ganges; that they were originally 
“Afghans, came to Industan under -a Surdar named 
“Baud Cawn, and ‘that they conquered that country 
“ from the Hindoos, and that since that time they have 
“followed no other profession than that of arms, and 
“the ancient Hindoos have cultivated the country.”* 
No doubt villages -vvere burnt, as they have been burnt 
in every war, but Major Hannay informed the Board 
that both the Vizier and the Rohillas were concerned 
in burning the villages. “ I was informed that some 
“ days before our arrival at Shawbad, the Bohillas had 
“ burned some villages towards Mamdy in the 
“Vizier’s ancient dominions. ”t As to the country 
being reduced to a desert and a hundred thousand 
people fly’ing to the jungles. Major Hannay stated : 
“At the time that I went upon an expedition fi’om 
“ Bessouly to Sumbul, Meradabad, and Bampore, the 
“country appeared to be in good cultivation; the 
“ inhabitants were employed in tilling it. It is in 
“general one of the best cultivated countries I have 
“ seen in Indostan, and very well inhabited, and the 
“ people appeared to be busy at this time as if there 
“had been a profound peace, and under no kind of 
“ apprehension fi.’om the conquerors. 

In the course of his cross-examination by Francis, 
Major Hannay was asked : 


* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 19th December, 1774, vol. i., 
. 167. 

i Ibid. f Ibid. 
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Q. — “ Do you know or believe tbat the Vizier entered the zenanas 
“ of the Mdves of any of the Eohilla Chiefs 1” 

“It is impossible for me to answer with an^’’ degree of 
“precision, from the zenanas being spacious places, consisting of 
“ many apartments, many of which are not occupied by women. I 
“ never knew of his going into any of them at Pcllybcet. I can 
“ positively say he did not, for he never went into the town of 
" Pellybect. At Bessouly I have heard that he went frequently 
“ into the zenana there, but to the best of my remembrance it was 
“ after the women were removed to camp, and that he was fitting 
“ up the zenanas for the reception of his own family during the 
“ time he was going to Puttergur."* 

llegarding the Rohillas, Avhose character has been 
painted in such glowing colours by Burke, Mill, and 
Macaulay, Major Hannay stated : “ Their national 
“ character has in general been a want of sincerity, to 
“ elucidate which I beg leave to mention one instance. 
“ At the time that Muhammad Ali was their chief he 
“ prevailed upon the Almora Baja and the other hill 
“ Bajas to assist him in his rebellion against the King, 

“ Mahomed Shah ; that they did assist him with 20,000 
•‘men, that upon the approach of the imperial army 
they found themselves so much inferior in point 
“ of strength that they judged it imprudent to give 
“ him battle and prevailed upon tiie Almora Baja to 
admit them into his countiy, the access to •which 19 
•• so strong that a small number of troops may defend 
•• the pass against a very numerous army. They 
•• continued there till an invasion of the ^lalnattas re- 
•• quired that the army of tlie empire should he returmal 
•'against them. As soon as ever the army of tile 
‘■empire quitted tlie Bohilla country, then thoBohillas 
"seized the country of the Almora Baja, their ally, 

•• carried away most of the handsomest w'omcn of the 
" country captives, amongst othei-s the daughter of the 
"Baja, whom Ali Muhammad took himself, and slu* 

* C»fnmUl-"'s Pmveflintjf, 19th Dcceiiiher, 1771, 

^ ol. i., p iGS. 
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“ was the mother of the present FyEoollah Khan. 

’• This is mentioned as an instance of their insincerity ; 

•* farther it is a proverb in lndustan_.that ...they pray 
..‘‘with one hand and rob with the other. Their 
••manner of making war is much the same as is ^ 

•‘ practised all over Industan ; towards their conquered 
•‘enemies they have generally been bloody; those 
•• whom the}’^ have saved tlioy commonly made captives 
•‘ of ; and in the late cjimpaign I liave been very well 
“ assured b}* many of the prisoners that their intentions 
“ towards ns were ver}- bloody, that they had orders to 
‘•' give no quarter.”® 

The next witness cjilled was Colonel Champion, tlie of cwonei 
bitter foe of the Vizier and of Hastings. He described cimmiHon. 
no burning villages, nor thousands of people fl3Mng from 
their homes to pestilential jungles, but he stated : 

“ The native inhabitants are still remaining and the 
“ countiy is in a flourishing condition.” Colonel 
Champion, on being asked whether he had heard the 
report that brutal outrages had been oftered to the 
wives and daughters of the Rohillas of the highest 
rank, said : “ I did hear such a report, but as to the 
“ grounds I have none sufficient to imove the accusation, 

“ but the report of it Avas made to me."f 

The evidence of Colonel Leslie, Major Hannay, and 
Colonel Cliampion, a most hostile witness, removes 
what Macaula}’’ stated to be “a lasting stain on the 
“ fame of Hastings and of England.” It is no doubt a 
great crime to trample out a nationality, but of this 

Secret Select Conmitlee's Procrcdings, 19th December, 1771, vol. i., 

p. 168. 

t Jhid., 28th Deeember, 177-1, vol. i., p. 17.*}. 

, Mill writes : " There caii bo no doubt that the Kohilhis, whose 
\ “troops wei’o among the best and bravest of Hindustan, were 
i “ a barrier against the Mahrattas.” He loses sight of the faot that 
I the Mahrattas had twiee defeated the Kohilhis and devastated the 
1 country. 
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K crime in our conquest of India we are guiltless. In ‘ 
India we found men belonging to diverse races, speak- 
ing diverse tongues, fighting for the supremacy. We 
found no nation. The Mussulman power was eftete 
long before the battle of Plassey. Brave in battle, the 
followers of Mohammed were intolerant and proved 
themselves unfit to govern. All chance of Hindoo 
supremac}'- was lost on the field of Panipat. The 
Mahrattas were brave marauders, but were destitute 
of the gifts with which Nature has endowed the races 
meant to rule. The Robillas were soldiers of fortune 
from Afghanistan, who had only half a century before 
their defeat conquered the fair valleys and cities of 
Rohilcund. Hastings, in his minute to the Directors, 
states ; “I must beg leave to take exception to the 
“ word ‘ natmn ’ applied to the Rohillas. They are a 
“ tribe of Afghans or Pathans, free hooters who con- 
“quered the country about sixty years ago, and 
“have ever since lived upon the fruits of it,.without 
“ contributing either to its cultivation or manufacture.'*, 
“or even mixinor with the native inhabitants. The 

O 

“ Rohillas are JIahometans, the natives Hindoos, and 
“have only changed raastere.”* Colonel Leslie, in his 
evidence, remarked that the Rohillas “ made the 
“ inhabitants till the ground, left them a substance, 

'• and kept the rest to themselves. ”f And Major 
Hannay informed the Board that since the time; the 
Rohillas conquered the country, “ tlie}’ have followed 
“ no other profe.s-sion than that of ai’tns, and the ancient 
“ Hindoos have cultivated the country,'’| 

I’cvivv The Rohilla war was no bmve stiuggle of j)atriot.s 
i:..ii55h fighting for their native land : it was a struggle of 

■* S*n-{1 Sihrl VvmtnilUe? ProrerJiiifj.<, ICth January, 1775, vol, i , 

|i. 177. 

t Jlil.f 15th December, 1774, vol. p. IG.'J. 

' Ibid., p. 1G7, 
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marauders fighting to maintain their supremacy over 
a jjeople whom thej' were incapable of protecting Irom 
other maraudei’S. The j\Iahrattas had laid waste the 
country and driven tlie Rohillas into their mountain 
fastnesses. At this grave crisis in their affairs the 
Rohilla chiefs appealed for assistance to the Nawab of 
Oudh, the ally of England, and he consented to lend 
his aid on the express condition that if the Mahrattas 
were compelled to" retire from the country with or 
without war, the Rohillas .should pay a certain sum of 
money. The treaty was signed and ratified by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the English troops. The 
Mahrattas were coinjjelled to retire, but they invaded 
the countiy next 3*ear and were again driven off by 
General Sir Robert Barker. The Vizier then demanded 
from the Rohilla chiefs the .sum they had stipulated by 
treaty’ to pa}'. Tliey resorted to evasions and excuses 
till his patience was exhausted, and he resolved to 
annex their country as a punishment for their breach 
of faith. The Nawab determined to ask his ally to aid 
him in the enterprise. The fii^t proposition of the 
Rohilla war came from the Vizier and General Barker, 
and Hastings was most unwilling to accede to it. But 
he and his colleagues after long and mature delibera- 
tions came to the conclusion that on the annexation of 
Rohilcund to Oudh depended not only the tranquillity 
and safety of Oudh, but the tranquillity and safety 
of our own possessions. Rohilcund was the gate of 
Oudh, and as Hastings wrote to the Directors : “If the 
“Mahrattas, either by the defeat, or, which was as 
“ likely to happen, by the desertion of the Rohillas to 
“ their cause, should gain a footing in that country, 
“ nothing could oppose their entering into the province 
“ of Oudh and laying it waste, in spite of any attempts 
“of our forces to prevent them. The map which 
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“accompanies this will demonstrate this truth more 
“ powerfully than auy verbal argument. It was not 
“ to be supposed that the Mahrattas, whose ambition 
“ lor some years past had aspired to universal conquest, 
“ and who had extended theii* arms from the centre of 
“ the Balaghat to the northern extremity of Hindustan, 
“should sit down contented when they had added 
“ Doab, Corah, and Illahabad to their dominions. On 
“ the contrary, there was every reason to aiiprehend, 
“ and it was publicly reported in their own camp, that 
“ they would next carry their operations into the 
“ country of the Vizier and even into the Compan 3 '’s 
“ own possessions.”* Hastings held the opinion, and it 
was supported by the evidence of Colonel Leslie, Major 
Hannay, and Colonel Champion, that the Vizier’s 
state joined to Rohilcund would form “a comiAcle 
'^compact state shut in effectually from foreign invasions." \ 
He, however, clearl)' saw that convenience does not 
justify aggression, for he wrote to the Directors : “ 1 
“ own that the convenience of possessing the Rohilla 
“countiy was not sufficient reason for invading it. 1 
“ never said it was ; but if they had afforded a just 
“ provocation for invading these countries, and we saw 
“ advanlaces in invading it, thoimh neither cause Avas 
“alone sufficient to produce that effect, yet both 
“ united would certainl}' justify it, and the most rigid 
“ speculatoi-s would apjjrove so 1‘air a conclusion.”t A 
breach of a treaty has alwa^'s been regarded b^’ nations 
as a just provocation for war. 

Ilastinjjs and his collea»rues determined to aid the 
Vizier, and for the services of the English troops they 
agreed to accept a jia^'ment of fort}' l.'ikhs, the sum 

* Stnrtl (JomutiUrtf /Vw.'f/iVi'M, Stli ne<‘otnl)er, 1771, vol. 

I». Ml. 

{ P'i'i.. ICth .Jaiitiriry, 177r», veil, i., j». IS I. 
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w'hich the Rohilla chiefs had agreed to pay the Vizier 
for his protection against the Mahrattas.* Macaulay 
observes : “ England now descended far below the level 
“ even of those petty German princes who about the 
“same time sold us troops to fight the Americans. 
“ The Hussar- mongers of Hesse and Anspach had at 
“least the assurance that the expeditions on which 
“ their soldiers were to he employed would he conducted 
“in conformit}’’ with the humane rules of civilized 
“warfare. Was the Bohilla war likely to be so con- 
“ ducted ? He well knew what Indian warfare 
“ was. He well knew that the power which he 
“ covenanted to put into Sujah-ul-Dowlah’s hands 
“ would in aU probability be atrociousl}’^ abused ; and 
“ he required no guarantee, no promise that it should 
“ not he so abused. He did not even reserve to him- 
“self the right of withdrawing his aid in case of 
“abuse, however gross. ”t The German princes had 
no interest, direct or indirect, in the American war. 
I The English lent their troops to an ally to punish 
certain chiefs for a breach of a treaty to which the 
I English Commander-in-Chief had affixed his signature, 
and to annex a territory which these chiefs had gained 
possession of by the sword, and could no longer defend 
from a foe whose ambition menaced the safety of our 
dominions. Hastings never concealed the fact that 
' the payment of forty lakhs by the Vizier to the 
Company for the service of their troojDS greatly in- 
fluenced his decision. Wi’itiug to the Directors, he 

* In his report to the Council at Calcutta on the 4th of October, 
1773, Hastings soys : “ He had certainly just grounds of resentment 
I “ against the chiefs of this nation, who had not only failed in their 
I “ engagement to pay him forty lakhs of rupees for his protection 
1 “ against the Mahrattas, but had actually supplied them with money 
“ when they appeared in arms against him.” 
t Macaulay, Ussay on Tratrcn Hasfings. 
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said : “I shall be always ready to profess that I do 
“ reckon the probable acquisition of wealth among my 
“ reasons for taking up ai*ras against my neighbours- I 
“ never in any period of inj’^ life, though long engaged 
“ in public affairs, gave consent for taking up arms 
“in an unjust cause, and I never shall but in cases of 
“ver}’^ notorious enormity give my consent to tnke up' 
“ arms in an unpvofitahle one”*" Regarding the charge 
first brought by Francis,and repeated and embellished 
by Macaulay that Hastings took no guarantee from 
the , Vizier that the war should be conducted in con- 
fomiity with the humane rules of civilized warfare, 
Hastings at the time wrote : “ It is a perversion of 
“ facts to say that ‘ the Bi-itish arms and honour were 
“ ‘ absolutel}' at the Vizier’s disposal,’ that ‘ an absolute 
“ ‘surrender has been made of the honour and interest 
“ ‘ of the Company.’ We agreed to assist him in 
“subduing the liohillus. It was necessary to draw 
•* the line between the authority of the Vizier and our 
“ Commanding Officer. The service to be performed 
“ was entirely the Vizier’s ; it was therefore consistent 
“ and unavoidable that lie should direct the objects of 
“it; but the execution of military operations was 
“ expresserlly vested in our Commanding Officer; of 
“ course, the safety of our ai*my and the honour of the 
" British name and arms were entirely confided to his 
“ conduct and discretion.”t 

It was the Commanding Officer, Colonel Ohamjiion, 
to whom, as Hastings pointed out, the honour of the 
British name and arms was entirely confided, who 
either through pereonal animosity or the desire of 
persuading the Board to gnmt him the j>ow(fr which 

* S^rri’t S'lrri 10th .faniiarv, 1770, vol. i., 

p. 1S». 
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he rejieatedly solicited to entire])' command the Vizier, 
lii'st hrouiiht the mviver charges against the Nawab 
which have tarnished the honour of the 13ritisli name. 
The evidence, however, of Colonel Leslie and Major 
JTannay. strictly corroborated by the letters and deposi- 
tions of Colonel Champion himself, proves that theA^izier 
was unjusth'^ traduced in the rcj)orts which prevailed 
of the enormilics committed by him in the course of 
the war. Macaulay, with the tondenc}' to exaggerate 
which so seriousl}' impairs the value of his work as a 
historian and critic, observes: “Their militar}' resist- 
“ ance crushed, his (Hastings’) duties ended ; and he 
“had then onl}* to fold his arms and look on while 
“ their villages were burnt, their children butchered.” 
A certain number of villages were burnt. This, as 
Hastings admits, was both barbaric and impolitic, but 
too much justified by the practice of war established 
among the nations of the East; and he might have 
added nations of the West. The statement made that 
children were butchered is absolutely due to the 
imagination of Macaulay and to his love of contrast. 
Macaulay also infers that a M’holesale violation of the 
women took place b}' the soldiery. But the charge 
was never brought against the soldiery ; it was brought 
against the A^izier himself, and respecting this Hastings 
wrote : “ The only authority which the gentlemen of 
“ the majorit)’^ had for this horrid accusation — at least I 
“ recollect no other’ — was a letter from Mr. Nathaniel 
“ Middleton, who mentioned it only as an instance of the 
“falsehoods which had been propagated to injure the 
“ AHziei’, adding that the unhappy victims of his brutal 
“ lust, who could not survive their shame, but had put 
“a violent end to their own lives, were still living, and 
“that the A^izier had never seen them.”* Historj' 

* Secret Sehc/ CommHiee's Proceedings, ]6th .Jan., 1775, vol. i., p- ISl. 
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furnishes no more striking example of the growth and 
vitality of a slander. ,,The llohilla atrocities owe thcir - 
birth to the malignit}^ of Champion and Francis ; their 
growth to the rhetoric of Burke; and their . wide, 
diffusion to the brilliancy and pellucid clearness of 
^Macaulay’s style.* A close and minute study of the 
evidence demonstrates that a certain number of N-illagcs 
were burnt and that the prisoners were ill subsisted. 
A hundred thousand people did not fly to pestilential 
jungles, but about seventeen or eighteen thousand 
llohillas with their families were expelled from Rohil- 
cund, and Hindu inhabitants, amounting to about- 
seven hundred thousand, remained in possession of 
their patrimonial acres and were seen cultivating their 
fields in peace.f 

Sir John Strachey writes : “ The only defect 1 can find in this 
“perfectly just jtulgnicntis that in pronouncing it Mr. Forrest has 
“forgotten the history of James Mill " (Sir John Strachey, (l.C.S.l., 
1/a.ytiiigit and thr. Jlohilla fl'ur, p. James Mill deluded Macau- 

lay, hut their difTusion is <1hc to the JHanaif on irnrrcn llaftingn, i» 
which Macaulay reached the highc.st point of his liU>r.ary skill. 

+ Hamilton, Hi.dnnj of IhcJtohUhi Afghunx, p. 2GS. 

Mill lay.s considci-ablc stress on the use of llio word rjimninale in 
the otlicial covrcspondcnco. Kcgarding this Hastings wrote ; " I am 
“here charged with a roncc.nlcd design formed in concert with iho 
“ Vizier to trlirpatc the Kohillas ; nnrl much use is made of this di.s- 
“ covery both by the majority in the letter before nio and by Colonel 
“ ('hampion in hi.s vindication. 'J’hc word in the original Ia«igungc 
“of the letter which i.s here translated to /.r/fr/w//*’ means expel or 
“ remove. In another ptcs-Siigc of tlie letter it i.s joined with a word 
‘•which doe.s litcndly express to extirpate or root out, and both 
“ pa.ssages mean no more than that it was the intention of the 
“ Vizier to exjicl or remove the, Holiillas from the eonntrv which 
“ they oectipied, without suHcring the smalle.st vestige of their powei’ 

tf» remain in it. In this seii'-e I most certainly did agree to assist 
“the Vizier, and .so did the late President and (’oimcil, nor can I 
“conceive how tlie war cfnild have been undertaK'en with any oilier 
“object. The majority know ns well as my.solf that the I'ohillas 
“are not the people of the country, but a military tribe who con- 
“ *liiercfl it, and rpiarteicfl themKi’lves upon the la-ople without fol* 

“ biv.ing nnv J»rofe-*ion but that of arms, or mixing in any relation 
“with the native inh.'ibitants.'’— 

.'^tb M.arch, 177.', vol. ii., p. I**!**. 
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At a meeting of the Board oii the Gth February 1775 
a letter ■vvas read from the Besident at Oudh announcmg of Oudii. 
the death of the Vizier. The majority of the Council S*his 
considered idl the treaties made with the Nawab as 


purel}'^ personal, and consequently invalid on the death 
of one of the contracting parties. They therefore 
determined to make a heavier bargain with the Vizier’s 
successor. At a meeting of the Board on the 3rd 
March it was discussed and determined what part of 
the NaAvaTj’s dominions should be included in the new 


treaty. Francis stated : “ My opinion is that we may 
“ with propriety guarantee to the present Nawab - of 
“ Oudh for his life all the countries guaranteed to the 
“late Vizier b}’^ the treaty of Illahabad, except the 
“ dominions of Cha^’t Singh. I think that this guarantee 
“ may be also conditionally, and pro tempore, extended 
“to the countries of Oudh and Illahabad, until we 
“shall be informed whether the treaty of Benares 
“ be ratified or disproved by the Court of Directors. I 
“do not think it safe or prudent to enter into any 
“ engagement that may eventually cany the Company’s 
“forces beyond the limits of the countries I have 
“mentioned.” Hastings observed: “My answer to 
“the question is short, as it can be of no use; we 
“ ought in my judgment to guarantee to the Nawab of 
“ Oudh the Subehdary of Oudh, the districts of Corah 
“ and Illahabad, and the country lately conquered from 
“ the BohillaSj but no more. I do not wish to see the 
“ Company’s forces carried within the line of the 
“ Biohilla country for its defences ; I believe that an 
“engagement to defend the country for him would 
“render it unnecessaiy. I fear he may lose it. We 
“ shall in that case have a greater burden imposed upon 
“ us in the defence of the Nawab of Oudh, and he be 
“ less furnished with means of discharging his engage- 
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“ ments with US.”* It was. however, “resolved that 
“the Board will agree to guarantee to the Nawah 
“ Mirza Amaunay the province of Oudh and condition- 
“ allj’^ those of Corah and Illahabad until the pleasure 
“ of the Court of Directors on the treaty of Benares be 
“ known.”f The Governor-General then proposed the 
following question : “ Whether it shall be made a 
“ condition of the new treaty that Baja Chayt Singh 
“ shall exercise a free and independent authority in his 
“own dominions, subject only to the payment of his 
“ tribute ;”f and it was resolved in the affirmative. 
The Governor-General then proposed : “ Whetlier it 
“ shall be made an ai’ticle in the treaty that, in con- 
“sideration of the engagement to be entered into by 
“ this Government to guarantee the possessions of the 
“ Nawab of Oudh as before resolved, he shall cede and 
“ make over to the Company the whole or any part of 
“ the tribute due from the zemindar of Ghauziporo.”t 
Francis stated : “ I consider the cession to the Com- 
“ pany of the whole tribute paid by the zemindar of 
“ Ghauziporc to the late Nawab as the first and most 
“ «.*ssential condition of a treaty with the present 
“ Nawab : the advantage gained by the zemindar will 
“ be also very con-siderable, as it has always been my 
“ opinion that his authority in his own Government 
“should be left free and uncontrolled ; as long as this 
“ advantage is preserved to him he must consider it us 
“his interest to be the tributary of the Company 
“ rather than of the Nawnb.”f 

Colonel Monson and General Clavering, as was their 
wont, supported iM'ancis, but Barwell strongly protested 
against the exaction. He ob«ervefl : “ 'flie Company, 

* S'-'rt'f H'Url Pnr'rt’fJn'j-', .Mpl Nlftifl), I77f», vul, ii., 

|){). -jr.-J, fan, 

} //if, p. 201. 
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“ it is obvious, never intended that upon the necessities 
"of our allies v^e should grasp at any part of the 
"territories they possessed. The son of a man vith 
" whom we were so latel}’’ intimately connected, upon a 
" supposition of his standing in need of our assistance, 

" ought not in my opinion to be stripped of any part 
“of his paternal territoiy.”* Hastings was of opinion 
“that a demand should be made of a moiety of the 
" revenue paid by the zemindar of Ghauzipore, but I 
“do not think that Ave ought to insist, on this article, 

" or that the Nawab’s refusal to consent to it should • 
" prove an impediment to our proceeding on the ‘ 
“ treat}'. ’f It was resolved "that the demand be 
" made for the tribute of Ghauzipore, but that it be . 
" not ’considered an absolute and indispensable article 
" in the negotiation with the HaAvab.” The Governor- 
General proposed the next question : " Whether the 
"subsidy to be stipulated for the assistance of our 
" troops to the Nawab of Oudh by the -proposed treaty 
"shall continue on the present footing of R2, 10,000 
" per month for a brigade, or what other sum shall be 
" demanded.” And he expressed an opinion that the 
present subsidy was sufficient and that it ought not 
to be increased. “I doubt," he stated, "whether a 
"larger sum would in reality prove a gain to the 
" Company.” It was, however, " resolved that an 
" increase of the subsidy be demanded from the Nawab 
“ to make it equal to the expense of the troops, "f 
Thus we find the statesman who has been branded as 
the violator of treaties and the oppressor of nations 
by extortions and exactions doing his utmost to 
prevent his colleagues from extorting any concession 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 3rd March, 1775, vol. ii., 
p. 264:. 

i Ihid., p. 265. ^ 
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from a native prince inconsistent tvith a fonner 
treaty. 

The majority of the Council, no longer content with 
attacking Hastings’ public policy, now lent their aid to 
. a grave imputation on his personal integrit}'. On the 
1 1th March 1775 Francis infoimed the Boai-d that he 
“ this morning received a visit from Raja Nundcoomar, 
“ in which the Raja delivered to him a letter addressed 
“ to the Governor and Council, and demanded of him, 
“ as a duty belonging to his office as a Councillor of 
“ this State, to lay it before the Board. IVlr. Francis 
“conceiving that he could not, consistent!}’’ with his 
“duty, refuse such a letter at the instance of a person 
“ of the Raja’s rank, did accordingly receive it, and 
“ now lays it before the Board, declaring at the same 
“ time that he is unacquainted with the contents of it. 
“Mr. Francis further begs leave to observe that he 
“ received this letter publicly in the presence of a 
•• considerable number of pei’sons, and that the Raja’s 
“verbal request was interpreted to him by these 
“ dilferent persons.”* 

The letter laid before the Board professed to relate 
the connexion of Nundcoomar with the company. It 
was due to him, he stated, that ^loer Jaflir had waged 
war against Meer Cassim after the massacre of Patna ; 
and after the deffiat of Meer Cassim and Siijah-ul- 
Dowlah at Buxar he had obtained “from His l^Iajesty 

the King Shah Alum the Suhahs (of Bengal, etc.) for 

lh(? Nawab Jaflir Ali Khan during the Nawab’s 
lifetime he had faithfully distributed the reveume ; 
after the death of Meer Jaflir he wa.s deprivtrd of his 
»>flice by certain Kngli.shmen wlio “for view.s of private 
'‘advantage revised Mahomed RezJi Khan to tie* pf)'it 


t - 
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he reminds the Board that for the space of seven years 
Mahomed Beza managed the affairs of the Subah of 
Bengal ; “ what the measures were which he pursued 
^‘in the administration of the country, the balances 
which he fraudulently wrote off, his violence and 
oppressions upon his own masters and upon the ryots 
“and his trade in grain, by all which his masters 
“house and the whole countiy were desolated, are 
“ well known to all." Against Nuudcoomar himself 
“Mahomed Beza could bring no charge : “as nothing 
“ of the kind had been committed by me, he was able 
^ “to produce nothing.” It was Nundcoomar who 
I assisted Hastings, when he was appointed Governor, in 
! prosecuting Mahomed Beza Khan and Shi tab Boy, and 
' dreAv an account of their embezzlements which showed 
. that Mahomed Beza Khan had appropriated upwards 
V of 305 lakhs (£3,052,695) and Shitab Boy 90 lakhs 
(£900,000). Mahomed Beza Khan offered 10 lakhs 
(£100,000) to Hastings and two lakhs (£20,000) to him 
(Nundcoomar), and Shitab Boy offered four lakhs 
(£40,000) to Hastings and one lakh to Nundcoomar. 

I These offers he reported to Hastings, who refused them. 
Soon after, he remarks, Hastings set Mahomed Beza at 
liberty and “entirely dropt the inquiry into his 
“ embezzlements and raalpi’actices." “ Why this extra- 
“ ordinary favour was so suddenly shown, the Governor 
“can best assign the reasons."* Shitab Boy was 
reinstated in office. “ The motives of these proceedings 
“ will best be understood from Mr. Hastings himself, "f 
After insinuating some other charges against Hastings, 
Nundcoomar adds : “ Thus far I have written in 
“ general terms. I shall now beg leave to offer a more 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, Llth March, 1775, vol. ii., 
p. 300. , 
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“particular circiinistantial statement of facts." He 
tlien states that at various times in the year 1772 
Hastings had received the sum of tluee lakhs and fifty-* 
four thousand rupees from himself and Munny Hcgum 
“for procuring Raja Goordass’s appointment to the 
“ Niahut and causing l^lunny Begum to bo made tin* 
“ superior of the family.”* Tt is difficult to read the 
letter of Nundcoomar without agreeing with Lonl 
Tliurlow that “ a more extraordinary or a more insolent 
“ production never appeared, undoubtedly, nor one which 
“carried falsehood upon the face of it more strongly.” 

After tlie letter had been read through, Hastings 
observed : “ As Mr. I'^ancis has been pleased to inform 
“ the Board tliat he was unacquainted with the contents 
"of the letter sent into the Board by Nundcoomar, 
“ tliat he tliiuks liimself justified in carrying liis 
“curiosity further than ho should have permitted 
“him.self without such a previous intimation, and 
tlierefore begs leave to ask Mr. Francis whether 
j ho was before this acquainted with Nundcoomar s 
intention of bringing such charges against him before 
the Board.” Francis replied : “ As a membi'r of this 
“ t 'Ov.jupjj I (i(, myself obliged to answer any 
"<pieslio.#,f, (t^nero curiosity. 1 am willing, howtwor, 
“to inforl.5^,ls^V Governor-General that 1 was totally 
' unacipiaintciN contents of the jiaper 1 have 

“ now dolivereil till I luiard it read. I 

“ apprehended in 'repvj,,.j^| it contained some charge 
" against him, ft wi\sv ^ apprehension that made me 
“.so particularly cautious pj.mmrr'of receiving 

“the R.nja's letter, 1 wa.s acquainted with Raja 
“ Xundcoumar's intention of hi>,.;j„,|n^, charges 

“as are mentioned in the letter.' *^ ” 

• .SV. !/.' S'W! lltii M*"'. vol, it-, 

p. ::oa. ' ' 
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At a meeting of the Board held on the 13th March 
1775, a further letter from Nundcoomar was received 
and read. After referring to his former letter he 
states: “What is there written I mean not in the 
‘•'least to alter: far from it, I have the strongest 
“written vouchers to produce in support of what I 
“have advanced, and I wish and entreat for my 
“honour’s sake that you sufter me to appear before 
“ you to establish the fact by an additional incontest- 
“ able evidence.”* Nundcoomar was too well acquainted 
with official etiquette and oriental custom not to 
know that his request was an act of gross impertinence, 
and that to grant it would be an insult to the Gkivernor- 
General and the death-blow to his prestige and 
authority iii the eye of evei*y native in Bengal. But 
Nundcoomar knew when he made the request that 
it would be pleasing to the majority and certain to be 
granted. He had been in intimate communication 
with Colonel Monson, and immediately after his letter 
had been read Colonel Monson proposed “that Baja 
“ Nundcoomar be called before the Board.” Hastings 
upon this proceeded to wite a minute in which he 
declared that he would not suffer Nundcoomar to 
appear before the Board, as his accusei*. “I know 
“ what belongs to the dignity and character of the first 
. “ member of this Administration. I will not sit at this 
“ Board in the character of a criminal, nor do I acknow- 
“ ledge the members of the Board to be my judges. I 
“ am induced on this occasion to make the declaration 
“ that I look upon General davering, Colonel Monson, 
“ and Mr. Francis as my accusers. I cannot press this 
“ in the direct letter of the law, but in my conscience I 
“ regard them as such, and I will give my reasons for 

* Secret Select Committees Proceedings^ 11th March, 1775, vol. ii. 
p. 301. 
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Hastings goes on to show that Nundcoomar 
was only a tool in the hands of the majority, “ that ho 
“was guilty of great insolence and disrespect in the 
“ demand which he made of Mr. Francis, and that it 
" was not a dut}* belonging to the office of a Councillor 
“ of this State to make himself the carrier of a letter 
“which would have been much more properly com- 
“mitted to the hands of a peon or hercarrah, or 
“ delivered by the writer of it to the Secretary him- 
“self.”f He points out that Francis acknowledged 
that it contained a charge against him, but if the charge 
was false it was a libel-t “ It might have been false 
“for anything that Mr, Francis could know to the 
“ contrary, since he was unacquainted with the contents 
“of it. In this instance therefore he incuiTcd the 
“ hazard of presenting a libel to the Board. This was 
“ not a duty belonging to his office as a Councillor of 
“ this State.” Hastings proceeds to inform the Board 
that he had been long acquainted with Nundcoomnr's 
intention of making the attack upon him. He writes : 
“ I was shown a paper containing many accusations 
“against me, which I was told was earned by Nuiul- 
“ coomar to Colonel ^fonson, and that he himself was 
“emjdoyed for some hours in jn’ivale with (.,‘olonel 
“ Monson explaining the nature of these charges.” I le 
adds — “ I do hot mean to infer from what I have .said 
“ that it makes any alteration in the nature of the 
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“charges were they delivered immediately from my 
“pstensive accusers, or whether they came to the 
“Board through the channel of patronage, but it is 
“ sufficient to authorise the conviction which I feel in 
‘‘ my own mind that tXieseJge.ntlemen_are_partie^n the 
‘ -accusa tion of which they assert the right of being the 
“judge.” Hastings closes the minute by stating his 
inflexible determination not to suffer the indignity of 
allowing Nuhdcoomar tp accuse him before the govern- 
ing body of which he was the head. . “ The Chief of 
“this administration, your superior, gentlemen, ap- 
“ pointed by the Legislature itself, shall I sit at this 
“ Board,J}Q_he-arraigned.Jn ..the. presence -of a wretch 
“-w-honL_you ,all _know. .to be.one. of the .basest_of_man=:. 
“kind ? I believe I need not mention his. name, but it 
“is Nundcoomar! Shall I sit to hear men collected 
“ from the' dregs of the people give evidence at his 
“ dictating against my character and conduct ? I will 
“ not. -You may, if you please, form yourselves into a 
“ Committee for the investigation of these matters, in 
“ any manner which you may think proper, but I will 
“ repeat that I will not meet Nundcoomar at the Board 
“ nor suffer Nundcoomar to be examined at the Board ; 
“nor have you a right to it, nor can it answer any 
“other purpose than that of vilifjdng and insulting me 
“ to insist upon it.”* 

Monson requested that the Governor-General would 
inform the Board from whom he had his information 
respecting the visit N undcoomar paid to him. Hastings 
refused to give up the name, because he would not 
expose his informant to the vengeance of the majority. 
He added, however, that Harwell had received similar 
information at the same time. Harwell informed the 
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Board “ that he was apprised of it, and received a copy 
“ of the same paper that the Governor laid before the 
Board.” The paper was entered by the Board after 
the consultation. It is substantially the same as the 
letter laid before the Board by Brancis, though in it 
Nundcoomar makes no mention of having himself 
bribed Hastings. Incorporated in the paper is a letter 
purporting to be written by' Muuny’’ Begum, whicli is 
identical with both the letters produced by’- Nundcoomnr. 
Monson said : “ As the Governor-General has not 
“ thought proper to acquaint the Board from whom he 
“ received the information Avith regard to my converea- 
“ tion with Nundcoomar, I shall take no further notice 
“of it." He added, “I do hereby declare that the 
“ Governor and ]\lr. Barwell likewise have been totally 
“ misinformed, for I never heard nor saw any paper in 
“Persian or any’ other country language which con* 
“ tained to the best of my knowledge any accusation 
“ against the Governor-General.”* “ This,” Sir James 
Stephen remarks, “ admits by* not denying a conversa- 
“ tion with Nuncomar, and suggests that ^lonson did 
••see or hear a pa])er in English.” 

Tlie motion of Monson to call in Nundcoomar being 
put to the Board, Hastings again protested against it. 
He said, “ I do not understand the qut>stion to be 
" whether Nuncomar shall be called before the Board, 


but whether I shall be confronted with hiim, since tin* 
••.same effect may be produced, as I h.live d(.*clared 
“ before, by a Gommittee of the Board Iwitlumt my 
‘•presence.” It was resolved “that Nnmdcoonnir Ij*’ 
“called before the Ikcivd, and the Secretariy is orden'd 
•’ t<.i summon him accordingly.'’f 'J hen occurred the 
billowing .scene : — i 
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“The Governor-General. — I declare the Council now dis- 
“ solved, and I do protest against any acts of it as a Council during 
“ ray absence as illegal aiid unwarranted. 

“ Mr. Francis. — 1 beg leave to ask the Governor-General whether 
“ he means to quit the chair. 

“The Governor-General. — I shall not answer your question, 
“because I do not think it is sufficiently defined. I quit the 
“ Council. 

“Mr. Bar well. — I think the Governor said he dissolved the 
“Council j it is now five o’clock in the evening. The Governor, as 
“ I understand him, did not say, * I quit the Council,’ but that ‘ I 
“ ‘leave it.’ I esteem the Council as dissolved, and unless I receive 
“ a summons agreeable to the usual form from the Governor-General, 

“ whoso office still exists, and is not vacated, I do not propose to 
“partake' in the debates. 

“ Mr. Barwcll withdraws from the Board.” 

General Clavering, in compliance with the resolution 
of the majorit}’-, having taken the chair, Nundcoomar 
was called in, and Colonel Monson moved that he be 
desmed to deliver to the Board what he has to say in 
support of his charge against the Governor-General. 
He replied : “I am not a man officiously to make com- 
“ plaints, but when I perceived my character, which is 
“ as dear to me as life, hurt by the Governor’s receiving 
“ into his presence Juggut Chund and Mohun Pershaud, 
“who are persons of low repute, and denying me 
. “ admittance, I thought it incumbent upon me to write 
“ what I have. Everything is contained in the letter 
“ which I have given in, besides which I have papers 
“ which, if the Board orders me, I will deliver up.” 
Being called upon for these paper’s, he delivered the 
translation of a letter from Munny Begum, dated 
2nd September 1772. In it the Begum states that in 
gratitude for her advancement to the Nizamut she 
offered Hastings a present of a lakh of rupees. Hastings 
refused, but when she pressed the matter he said that 
Nundcoomar had promised two lakhs. “ I guessed, my 
“ friend, that this two lakhs was a part of the three 
“lakhs about which I wrote to you in a letter I 
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“ despatched with Kiam Beg and of which I sent you 
“word by Juggut Chund.”* The Begum proceeds to 
state that she feared if she said anvthinf; about the 
matter “ all that your kindness had done for me would 
“be entirely destroyed and lose its efiect.” She 
therefore sent word to the Governor that she had given 
Nundcoomar a general authority “ to do whatever was 
“judged requisite and expedient for my advancement 
“ and the fooling of my enemies,” and that she con- 
sidered herself bound to discharge what Nundcoomar 
promised. “ I therefore begged that he would accept 
“ one lakh of rupees here, and told him that I would 
“draw upon you for the other lakh which you would 
“ deliver to him at Calcutta. I was so fortunate to 
“ meet with the Governor’s concuiTence in this proposal. 
“Your interest and mine are the same, and we are 
“partners of each other’s prosperity and adversity. 
“ Presuming upon this, I request that you will lend me 
“upon honour the sum of one lakh of rupees, which 
“ j’ou will be kind enough to pay to the Governor when 
“he returns to Calcutta. I am raisins: one lakh of 
“ ni])ees which I shall here present to the Govcriutr, 
“ and shall repay the sum with wliich I depend upon 
“ you supplying me in a few days bly the means of Kaja 
“ Goordass. I eanjestlventre.at tlu^t von will not n{H"»n 


this occasion entertain any doubt olf me.’ t The l'.*t ter 


cIo=‘*.s with a strong injunction to s»»cr»‘cv. 
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inform the Board what they are : “ he informs them 
‘‘the characters are Persian and express the name of 
“ ^tunny Begum.” Sir John D’03dy, the Acting 
Persian Translator, Imving now arrived, was called in 
and shown the seal. “ He also declares it to be Munn}’^ 
“Begum’s.” This expression, as Sir James Stephen 
remarks, shows how ill-fitted the Council were for 
taking evidence. “LVO\d3’’s statement goes much 
“ further than Auriol's, but the winter of the consulta- 
“tions seems to have considered them equivalent to 
“ each other." The moonshee to the Persian Translator 
being asked whether another letter from ^lunii}' 
Begum whicli was produced bj* Sir John from 

the Persian office was in the same handwritinrf as that 
delivered by Nundcoomar, replied that it was not, but 
“ that the seal of the letter is Munny Begum’s seal, and 
“ that the direction and body of the letter appear to be 
“ in the same hand.” It was observed b}’’ the Board 
“that the letter which has been given in by the Baja 
“ was written two and a half years ago, and that the 
“ letter produced by Sir John D’Oyly was written only 
“ a few da}'S ago.” The spirit shown by such a remark 
is noticeable. The Council, who had taken upon 
themselves judicial functions, as soon as a difficult}^ 
appears in Nundcoomar’s case, suggest an answer to it 
instead of inquiring into its weight.* 

Nundcoomar, who had requested to be summoned 
before the Board because he had the strongest written 
vouchers to produce in support of what he advanced, 
on being asked if he had any more papers to produce, 
replied — “I have no more papers.” He was then 
further questioned whether the Governor- General or 
an}”- other person on the part of the Governor-General 

* Sir James FitzJamcs Stephen, The Story of Nuncomar, vol. i.. 
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had attemiJted to obtain from him the original letter. 
He replied — “ The Begum applied to me for it through 
Cantoo Baboo, the Governor’s banian. I gave it into 
“ Cantoo Baboo’s hands to read it, and on hein<r refused 
“ the original, he desired that he might take a copy of 
“ it to send to the Begum. I told him he might copy 
“it in my presence, but it being then late in (he 
“evening he said he -would defer copj'ing it till another 
“ da}’.”* The questions obviously suggest that Nund- 

“The onh* questions put to Kuncomar by the Council wore 
“either trivial or were questions which he must have sug£;cstc*l 
“ himself, though if they hatl allowed themselves time to stucly the 
" letter said to be written by the Begum, and to compare it with 
“ the written accusation of Kuneomar, the Council must have per- 
“ ceived that on several points there was urgent need of inquiry. 
“ The story told in the letters docs not on its face agree with the 
“charge made by Nuncom.ar. Nuncomar s.iid ho had given 
“ Hastings in gold 1,04,103 rupees, and that the IMunny Begum had 
“ given iiim at Moorshedabad a lahh, and had caused Nur Singh, 
“ Cantoo Baboo’s brother, at Cossimbarjir, to pay lum a lahh and 
“ h.alf more, making in all .3,34,104 rupees, 

“The letter says that the Munny Jlegum w.as to pay two lakh®, 
“ and that she was raising one lakh to pay to Hastings at Moor* 
“shedabad, and it begs Nuncomar to pay the other lakh to 
“ Hastings at Calcutta, and promises to repay him. 

“ I'lKm this Kuncomar should Imve been asked whether lie did 
“what the Mnnny Itcgnm asked him, and whether the 1,01,103 
“ rupees which he sahl ho gave in gold to Hastings at Calcutta was 
“the lakh which the Hnnny Begum askcfl him to advance I If h« 
"said yes, his statement and the statement in the J^-gum’s letter 



KUN'DCOOMAirS EVIDKXCE BEl'OHE THE EOAHD SO 

..coomaiMnust, have, been in previous collusion with. the. 

..majority or some meiuber of the majority, for there was 
nothing to suggest it in his previous letters or state- 
ments. Its object' wa.s to furnish an excuse of ollering 
a fresh insult to Hastings by summoning his heticl 
native secretary before the Board. He was summoned 
to attend, but replied — “The Governor is at present 
“ here, and I am with him. He prevents me, for which 
“ rea.son 1 cannot go. When the Council is complete, 
“ if I am summoned I will attend.”* The Council held 
“ that he was guilty of a high indignity to this Board." 
Nundcooniar was further questioned wliether he himself 
was present when the money was given to Hastings’ 
servants, and he replied in the aflirmative and stated 
that he was accompanied by certain servants of his 
own. All were present, he mentioned, in Calcutta, 
except one who was at Moonshedabad. On being 
questioned whether ho was sure that the servants 
received the money on account of the Governor, he 
replied — “ They undoubtedly took it for the Governor. 
“ 1 asked the Governor if it had reached him, and he 
“ said, it had.” This closed the examination of Nund- 
coomar, an examination entirely conducted not to elicit 


*' observe the most obvious and common precautions. Tbcj’’ took 
“no stops to ascertain the authenticity of the letter attributed to 
“ the Munnj' Begum beyond comparing the inscriptions on two seals. 
“Tbej' did hot even impound the alleged original, but returned it to 
“ Nuncomar. Thej' did not even send for the persons alleged b}' 
“ Nuncomar to have delivered and received the bags of gold, nor 
“did they ask Nuncomar a single question as to the time when, 
“and the plaoo where, the gold was delivered, the persons from 
“ whom ho got so largo a sum, the books in which he had made 
“entries about it, the plaeo and time of his alleged conversation 
“ with Hastings on the subject, or any of the other obvious matters 
“by which his truthfulness might bo tested.” — Sir Janies Fitz James 
Stephen, The Slory of N^uncoinar, vol. i., pp. 60-G2. 

Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 13th March, 1775, vol. ii., 
p. 310. 
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truth, but to extract answers damaging to the accused. 
The Board did not cross-examine Nundcoomar as to 
the time and place where the gold was delivered, the 
pei*sons from whom he got so large a sum. the books in 
which he had made entries about it, the place and time 
of his alleged conversation with Hastings on the subject, 
or any of the other obvious matters. b\' which his. truth;, 
fulness might be justified. They did not examine 
Nundcoomar as to tlie grave discrepancies between his 
accusation and the letter of the Bciium. But on the 

O 

evidence of Nundcoomar, an avowed accomplice, who wa.s 
known to be the bitter foe of Hastings, the Board 


came with indecent haste to the,.conchision “that the 
“ several sums of inone\' specified in !Maharaja Nund- 
*• coornar’s letter of the 8th March have been received by 
“the Governor-General, and that tlie .said .sums of 
“ money do of right belong to the East India Company."* 

1 1 was resolved “ that the Governor-General he re- 
“ quested to pay into the Company’s treasury the 
“ amount of those sums for the Company s use.” 

It was “ ordered that the proceedings of the Board 
“and all the papers relative to Maharaja Nundcoomar’s 
“charge against the Governor-General be delivered to' 
“ the Company’s atlornc}', that he m.ay lay them hi-f.»re 
“counsel for their opinion how to proceed in recovering 
“ for the Comp.aiiy’s use the several sums of money 
“ which th(; Governor-General has received from Mnlm> 


“ niju Nimdcoomar or Minmy B‘*giim for s^-rvices done 
tle-ni thronerh his influence." The law «'«rhc'-rK ol tie* 
f ^.iinpriny in B<*ngaldifl not recomnn.’nd any 
ii! India, hut. advlsefl the Board to transmit all the 
df*-crinients and evld'-nce to tin* r^/nqciny, who niigiit. 
if tie* unit ter wa.s wortliv of ttn-lr notie.*, sih’ .a hdl 
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against Hastings and. compel a discovery. "These 
" documents," said Lord Thurlow, “ arrived at a time 
" wheh it certainly was the anxious wish of the Minister 
" to take any fair and reasonable ground he could for 
"the removal of Mr. Hastings. The papers were all 
I “submitted to the law officers of the Company, who 
"declared that the information of Nundcoomar, even 
“ upon the ex parte case before them, could not possibly 
“ be true. The reasons for that belief were assigned at 
"length. The Directors, though a majority of them 
" were very well disposed to oblige the Minister, con- 
“ curred with their, law officers, and all that rubbish 
" and trash remained unnoticed from 1776 to the year 
"1789, when, as Your Lordships know, it was repeatedly 
“mentioned to you by the managers, as containing 
" proofs of the corruption of Mr. Hastings, and it was 
" very properly rejected by the Court. It' was never 
" pretended by the managers, that they had evidence 
“to go a step beyond. this rejected information of 
“ Nundcoomar.” 

The accusation brought against Hastings by Nund- 
coomar formed part of the seyjenth.article_of. impeach- 
ment against him. The minute which he wrote at the 
table of the Board was regarded by his accusers as 
bearing marks of conscious guilt. The learned judge, 
whose statement of the case is a masterpiece of com- 
prehensive exposition, writes — “ It cei'tainly bears 
“ marks of strong excitement, and though I should not 
“ go so far as Sir Gilbert Elliot and Burke in thinking 
“it inconsistent with innocence, I think it suggests 
“ that there was something to explain.”* The matter 
which Hastings did not explain was the fact that of the 
^ three and a half lakhs Nundcoomar accused him of 
receiving from Munny Begum he had received one and a 

* Sir James FitzJames Stephen, The Stoi’if of Nuncomar. 
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lialf lakhs as a sumptuary allowance, which was eiiteretl 
in the public accounts of the Nawab’s treasur}’. In the 
May following (1775), when the Board deputed 
Mr. Goring to examine the disbui*sements of various 
sums in several departments at Moorshedabad, and to 
deprive ^lunny Begum of her office and authority, she 
was questioned regarding the transaction and declared 
that “ eveiy Governor coming to Mooi*shedabad received 
“ two thousand inipees a day in lieu of provisions, beyond 
“that she had not given a single cowrie, and every 
“ payment would appear on the record.^' At the trial 
of Warren Hastings the managers of the impeachment 
having summoned the auditor of the India Office, lie 
read from a book of public accounts a statement of the 
allowance made at Mooi-shedabad to Lord Olivo fust 


and next to Jlr. Yorelst, when the}* were Governors, 
which confirmed the truth of the Begum’s declaration 
that every Governor at Moorshedabad received the 
same allowance as Hastings. It would, no doubt, have 
been wiser if Ilastiims had stated in his minute that he 

O 

had received a lakh and a half of rupee.s ns a sunijituary 
allowance ; but the minute, it must be borne in mind, 
was written in the Council Chamber at a moment of 
great excitement. Hastings had to encounter the 
deliberate and guarded attacks of his (memies by the 
instant and unpremeditated impulse of his own judg- 
ment. “Do not,” he writes to his masters, “wotahT, 




therefore, Hon’ble Sire, if my behaviour in any part 
of these dispute's shall ajipe.ar to you defiaitivi* or 
impro]H‘r. I am not yet conscious of any impropriety in 
it, but I think that on many occ.'usions 1 could have 
provided myself with a mueli completiT plan of defenru 
liad I b-en .allowed the same leisure and Irinepiilhty 


to furin it tis my rippom.'uts p i-v-esscfl in cone>Keing 


“that *>f their attacks uj»on me," 
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“were enti*ustecl was a servant of Nundcooniars, and 
“that Sudder-odin (a servant of Nundcoomar’s) did 
“ foretell the disgrace of Kamchurn, and was (by his 
‘•'own declaration aftenvards) privy to the forgery 
“ of the letters. I say from these circumstances already 
“ proved, I am of opinion that the lettei*s were written 
“and intercepted hy the contrivance and direction 
“of Nundcoomar, in order to fix the charse of a 
“ traitorous correspondence upon Ramcluirn.” Wheii 
Hastings was fii-st appointed Governor of Bengal, 
Nundcoomar sent letters to him at Madras in the 
names of the Nawab’s uncle and Hunny Begum. Tiie 
letters were filled with invectives ajrainst Afahoined 
Piexa Khnn and recommenclntion of himself. Ha.stings 
afterwards found that Munnv Besfum had no knowledge 
of those letters, and .she declared the letter stated to 
be written by her to be a forgery though it boiv her 
seal. It was onlj- natural, after the experience of the 
past, that riasting.s should regard the letter produced 
by Nundcoomar as another forgery, though like thf 
letter forwiirdcal to ^ladras it bore the B^^gum’s seal. 
“ I nnike no doubt of proving it,” he wrote to a frietid ; 
“ it bears most ovidunt .symptoms of it in the long 
“ tattling .story tohl with such injunction of .secrecy and 
“ a word to the wist; pertinently added to the end of it. 
“ when the sole purpose of the letter was to oriler the 
“ payin'Tit of ji lakli of rujiees, and Nundcoomar's .von 
'and sondn-law were with the Begtmi, and daily 
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sided. Such a procedure must have brought his office 
into contempt and injured the dignity of station which 
a man has interest to preserve. It jiioreover was 
unnecessary for the purpose either of eliciting truth or 
of promoting justice. A Gominittce of inquiry, con- 
sisting of the Council without Hastings, would have 
been equally efficacious for these purposes. Hastings 
did not dispute the right of his colleagues to make an 
inquiry into the charges of corruption brought against 
him, nor did he, as Mill states, “ rai.se any pretences 
"for stiffing inquiry.” He only pointed out the mode 
of conducting it which would be least injurious to the 
dijrnitv and authorit v of the Government. As Hastiims 
nTote to the Directoi's — “IT.nd the majority been 
“dis[)osed to accept of iny proposition of appointing a 
“Committee for prosecuting thoir inquiries either into 
"these or the Knnny *.« allegations, they might have 
"obtained the same knowlcdirc and all the satisfaction 
"in this way that they could have expected from an 
"inquisition taken hy the Board at large, their pro- 
“ceedings would have had the appearance at least of 
"regularity, and my credit would have been less 
"aiVected l)y them. The only point which they could 
“possibly gain bv pei'si.sting in bringingsucb a subject 
"before the Boanl wa.s to irain a public triumph over 
“me, and expose my place and pereon to msuiy 
The animositv of the majority against Hasn’ngs 
tbrir desire to imsult aiui degmde him in the mcfe. 
public manner was strikingly illustrated by 
®tnt of his secretar}- and agent, Cantoo ^ ' 

a inau of high cjiste and good 
years had taken a leading part 
IratioQ. As the Secretarv of the Goverro-- 

V* 
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he was “considered nniversallv as the lii-st native 
“ inhabitant of Calcutta.’ * Because, actin<r under the 
orders of the Governor-General, he did not appear at 
their first summons before the Board, it was proposed 
to place him in the stocks, a punishment, as llastings 
remarked, “so disgraceful to a man of chai'acter and 
“credit as would be an extension of rigour equal to 
“ death." Geneml Clavering, in proposing the motion, 
observed that Hastings had said that if Claverint; 
meant anything personal to him he would make him 
answer for it with his life. On this Hastings observed : 
“ I said if he attempted anything in his own ju'rson 
" and by his own authority, 1 would oppose it witlj my 
“ pei-son, or personal!}* oppose it at the j)eril of iny 
“life.”! The discussion growing dangerously warm, 
Francis moved an adjournment of the Board, atid it 
was ngi'eed that the Board do adjourn accordingly. 

On the “Olh of April, at a meeting of the Board, at 
which the majority only were present, a letter was 
received from Hastings in which ho informed them that 
“as his attendance at a meeting of the Justices at tl»e 
“house of Sir ICliJah Impey was required, he requested 
“Geneml Clavering to take his placf; atid diree.L the 
“ despatch of siich business jis may requin* it.” 'I'he 
majority, after mentioning that they had hr-ard from 
Mr. Fowke that a charge of conspiracy against tliat 
gentleman and his son was being investigated by the 
justic- s. statej] — “ \Vt! think it proj)er to a<‘quai»it you 
“ tliat wi' ne-an to continue in r'*)nncil until we shall l«' 
“uppiKetl of the subject atid is -u»* of tiait itiqnity, a-s 
’■ we c*tnc*’ivc' tlia.t a couaplmcy at the inve'.tlgatioa ot 
“ wbifij vmi and Mr. Barwell tijink tit to attend whl!** 
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“ this Council is sitting must be of great moment if jaot 
“interesting to' the safety of the State. We flatter 
“ ourselves that you will be pleased to inform us, as 
“soon as possible, of the circumstances and result of 
“ t.he inquiry in which you and Mr. Barwell are now 
“ engaged.”* 

Hastings in reply -un’ote : — “Last night I received a ci»ar»eof 
“ letter signed by the Chief Justice and the Judges of ^ 
“the Supreme Court, informing me that a charge hadandNund- 
“ been exhibited upon oath before them against Messrs. 
“Joseph and Francis Fowke, Maharaja Nundcoomar 
“and Radachurn for a conspiracy against ine and 
“.others; that they had summoned the parties to 
“appear this morning at 10 o’clock at the house of 
“ Sir Elijah Impey, and requested my attendance. The 
“like notification was also made to Mr. Barwell. In 
“ consequence of this intimation, we have both judged 
“it indispensabl)’’ incumbent upon us to give our 
“ attendance. I am sorry that you should have thought 
“ it necessary to continue in Council until you shall be 
“informed of the subject and issue of this inquirj’ 

“ which, I presume, you will perceive to have no 
“relation to the safety of the State, nor to any 
“ circumstance that requires your present attention.”! 

The charge of conspiracy was due to some accusations 
. brought against the accused by one Commaul O Been, j; 

* Secfei Select Committee's Proceedings, 20tli April, 1 775, vol. ii., p. 344. 

t 3id., p. 345. 

i “The prosecution of Nuneomar for conspiracy was regarded 
“by the Council, and was afterwai-ds represented by Burke and 
“Elliot, as a. counter-stroke to Kuncomar’s attack upon him, and 
“ no doubt it was so ; but wh}’', ndth GommauTs eiddence before him, 

“ Hastings was not to take the matter into Court I cannot under- 
“ stand.” — Sir James FitzJames Stephen, 27ic Storg of Knneomar, 
vol. i., p. 89. 

Impey stated before the House of Commons that “it was in 
“ evidence that Mr. Balk, Judge of the Adalat, had confined Nund- 
“ coomar, and that it was notorious that Mr. Hastings had ordered 

h . 
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The flay previous this man had gone to Hastings nml 
complained that Kundcoomar and Mr. Fowke had 
compelled him hy thi*eats to sign a |iotition statin*: 
that he had bribed Hastings and Barwcll, and thev 
had also forced him to acknowledge the correctness of 
a certain account. Hastings nTerred Comtnaul 0 Doon 
to the Chief .lustice, and Sir Elijah Impey and the other 
Judges, acting in the capacity of Justices of the Peace, 
summoned the parties and held an e.xamination of the 
witnesses and defendants. Thev discharired the son of 
Fowke and asked Hastings, Barwell, and A'ansittart if 
fthe}* meant to prosecute the others, and gJive them a 
night to come to a decision. On the :?.‘»rd Hastings. 
Barwell, and Vunsittart declared their intention to 
prosecute Fowke, Nundcoomar, and Badjichurn for 
conspiracy, and bound themselves over to do .so, the 
defendants being admittefl to bail. Hasling.s nwlved 
on the prosecution “ because,” a.s he wrote to his friends, 

*' in my heart and conscience I h**lieve both Fowkt' and 
“ Nundcoomar to be guilt\’.” At tbe assizes all tlie 
deffiidants were nccjuitted of tbe charge of cf>nspin\cy 
a<gainst Hastings; Badachurn was acf|uitted, and 
Nundcoomar and Fowke wei>* convicted on tin* chnig'- 
f*f Cf*nspiracy against Banvell, 'fbe sentence on Kowke 


*• hill'. o> ti- *rhi< <>f I't'-lf wiu 'ulVii h'nt tn .oiy 

“n.-itiv,' ef C.ifi Jitt.". fiurr. .'i f iifi''!: 

him.” f)ii Jhi'» Sir r- marh-- ; •’I’.it'* *'' 

f. iil.-fii-o, tJ til' C-C.',’ miV, H n*it itt ttc ti-jwirt nf ihr tfist. 'I h'- 
”• \i'5, ri '.’ tif tV.rri-r aji-t llnis-i', l-'fur*' it;’- Inij.i'.i' 5' 

" r'lT’.!: afti r le-ipy’' 

"o t.'.rt!!*.* o-ri'ie.i-n? vi;!} it, I thitit, tii'Ti f.ir,', tt:at rme. 

‘ S-.-.M- tale.-.l.-.'f! its l:t\ a • fti'isi." ^!r. I'n". i 

tV.U: <1; t ti"'. yit,* » »!•!<: K-.c.i! !!<! ills. t!i i. •! *• ’ 

,.,;r ;-,r;rL'.:sty f -r Im}-*-}-'.' =*. e, r:’<-r.*. *' Vi'l.'-*, i j> fi'-i 

“ I*. i-.'*.-.* ivf,, i; '.ii'''.- 5>, fi:r.- .Mr. t'.iJL r.i-;! r,i-i5 ll, M'-! ‘.f )* ’ 

T' As ii.'.v r.'. '• 

. f t'. .r* ■ I.'. .. ' 

■j , f V}' >•: *cr; I , J.- i I. 
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f was fifty rupees fine. . No sentence was passed on 
I Nundcooniar because at the time he was lying in the 
I common jail under sentence of death for having 
I committed forgery. 

* Nundcooniar in the letter accusing Hastings 

bribery which was read before the Board complained coomar on 
tliat “ Moliun Pursaud is admitted by the Governor to foi^gery. 

“ private conferences both in town and at his gardens.” 

This Mohun Pursaud was attorney to a certain Bolakee 
Bass, a banker or native shroff, whose bond or deed 
Nundcooniar had been found guilty of uttering know- 
ing it to be forged. The deed purported to be the 
acknowledgment of a debt due to Nundcoomar and 
contracted some years before by the shroff. Tlie banker 
died in June 1769, and on the settlement of his affairs 
a few months after his decease, Nundcoomar’s bond 
was, with the other claims on the estate, settled by the 
executors. On the bond being paid Nundcoomar 
cancelled it by tearing it downwards at the top for a 
couple of inches. This document and others relating 
to the deceased banker were lodged in the Ma 3 ’^or’s 
: Court as a Court of Record. In the j’^ear 1772 a suit 
; was instituted in the Court of Kachari or country 
Court against Nundcoomar for more than a lakh of 

• rupees said to be due to the estate of the banker on 
account of bonds of the Company. Nundcoomar was 
committed to prison for contempt of Court and released 
by Hastings. The Court recommended that the case 
should be referred to arbitration, but Nundcoomar at 
first refused to give his assent to this course being 
adopted, and when he did consent a dispute arose as to 
arbitration. Matters were in this condition when the 
Supreme Court of Judicature arrived in Bengal. About 
a month after their arrival Mr. Farrer, who had arrived 
about the same time and had been admitted as an 

A 2 
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advocate of the Supreme Court, waf? informed hy 
Mr. Driver, an attorney, that he had advisiai a client 
to institute a criminal pro.<eculion agjiinst 2sundco<Timnr 
for forgery, and that his clit'ut had agreed to tl>e 
advice. There was, however, an obstacle in tludr way. 
The original ])a])ers, without which the forgery c»>uld 
not lx* established, were lodged in the ^Mayor’s Court, 
and tliough the Court were willing to grant cojues, the 
original could not be obtained. “ He told ine.’‘ added 
Mr. Farrer, '* that the Mayor’s Court laid not bo»n 
" entirely free from influence as could be wished when 
proeeeding against men of a certain (h.*.scri]>tion. .such 
" as Nundcoomar, hut that, now that a nauf inde* 
peJident Court was come out, he sluuild advise Ids 
"client {Mohun Punsaud) to authorize him (l.>riverl to 
"instruct me to make the .sunn* motion before iiie 
"Jsvipreme Court of dudicature. to wit, for the origiuiil 
"papei-s, tliat Ite had himself made before wiiljoiit 
"elVect before the Mayor's Court.” Mr. Farrer aeeojd" 
ingly moved the Court fur the pap“rs si.v weeks b'tbre 
XuiKh'Oomar'.s accu'intion was prudueed at the I’oaid 
by Mr. 1‘Vaticis, and was obliged to repeat bis appliea* 
tion twie#* iK’lui'e be obt.aiuefl them, a(t«;r tid‘'. <*f« 

the nth Mav I77ii. Numlcoumar was eliaroktl w ith 
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At a meeting of the Council on the 8th of May 1775 
a letter was received from Nundcoomar in which, after Xund- . 
recounting his past services, he stated — “ My only to the 
“ intention in setting forth the services I have done, 

“and the character I have to an advanced age sup- 
“ ported, is to introduce my request that I might not 
“ suffer upon such a charge, from the bare accusation, 

“ a punishment equal to that of death, the violation of 
“ the most sacred duties of my religion. The Hon’ble 
“President, I am well assured, is fully assured of the 
“ facts I allude to ; it may be requisite to explain to 
“the rest of the Hon’ble Members of the Board that 
“the institutions of our religion enjoin a number of 
“ablutions, prayers, and other ceremonies to be 
“ performed by the sect of Brahmins before they can 
“ take any kind of food. Nothing of this can be 
“ performed in the place where I am now ; and could 
“ even these obstacles be surmounted, the place itself, 

“as being inhabited by men of a different religion, 

“ would prevent my receiving any sustenance, without 
“ breaking those rules which I have hitherto religiously 
“ observed. I therefore humblj’^ request that I may be 
“ permitted to reside, under as strict a guard as may 
“be judged requisite, in some place where these 
“ objections may be obviated.”* 

Colonel Monson moved that the Sheriff and his 
Deputy be requested to attend the Board with the 
.' warrant of commitment for Nundcoomar ’s imprison- 
j ment. Hastings objected to the motion as an inter- 
I ference with the authority of the Judges of the 
i Supreme Court. 

“ Mr. Francis. — I beg leave to inform the Seal'd that I under- 
“ stand that Eaja Nundcoomar, since his commitment to the common 


Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, Sth May, 1775, vol. ii., 
p. 366. 
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“jsil in con'O'jncncc nf the opinion nf Mr. .Turitio- ov.v-'-l 

“ itig ti’.c t-,'rni« •>{ tltc w.rrant of commitment. taken m* *;'.u 
"tenanco viml^oever, ami th.at !i‘* c.innot <lo it in fn'j pti >i;nt 
“ pitn.'ition n-ithoiit In^inir ca-itc, which to n nmn of his hi£:li nnk 
“.ajid pcct i- doomed a pnnishnmnt wor^' th:m ficatli. I think the 
“ motion r.mfh; hy Colonel Moncon perfectly r<\i;alar asul nocc^'Niry. 
*‘M*c cannot take the prayer of the llaja's jv?tilion into considera- 
“ tion until v,c are regularly informed hy what authority he I' e*'!n 
“milte<l to the common Jail. If it (should appear that the w.irrant 
“docs not, express a commitment l«> the common j.ail. luit that smh 
"commitment h.ass .arisen .solely from the e.xtra judhu.al opinion <<f 
“ Mr. du-sticc l.oMaistre, I then think it may h*’ leirally within lh<- 
•' power of tin's Ikwnl t'* prevent the ileath of the Ikija hy reUe\ii!:i 
“ him from the vile confiticiuent under which he has licon place'! in 
“the t-.'ime. pri-on with all the f*dons of Cahuitta, and M'etirinj; him 
it» .«otnc other tn.anncr under the .“nfe cn-stm.lv of tin* .‘^hcriiV. Thi'S 
I conceive tn.ay he tlone without any infrinycmimt of the antlnnity 
“of the Stipreje.e Court of .ludic.aturc. At all event's my emlf.u"'!' 
“ shall not he, wnttliti" as far ns I .‘-hall think my.'sclf warranted to 
“ law, to prevent a man of his hiyh nmk iwri.shiut: in a conume.i j.nt 
“for want of su-stenaneo which he cannot ti\ke withonl forfi’ilini; a 
“ rcligirei's tank ami purity, which I prestniie from all that I hate 
“ lieanl of the reliyiou- eiHtom.s and prejmlice'S of the Ihahnnns, tn 
“which ccct he lielotiit'S, tnay 1 m* deartu* to him than hi** life; tl-e 
•* Iktj.v h.as, j|i>w, I hclicvf, l»ecn cotifined npwaid't of f>.>tty lev.it*. 
“e.tclnovt' of the time t.aken np in hi-s exiimination. 

“Tin*. (JoVKUNon CinNluui-— I l«*" le.vve to *>h'<*rve that tinny 
"lhj!if ;5 I'.'ivc h'-cn n=«erie'l which I presume Mr. Kmti' i' fd'c’ 
if'im ri jMirt. 1 have not hc.'»rd mwclf th.at N'uti'hoottnr {'■ tmi 
“ fitied .>ii.on*,' eornnioii fcloti’.. I «!n not l“*licve that hy tin* pTin- 
“tiph.'wif !n'. reliyioti hi- ea-to r.sn It.; nn'>'i t»'tl !iy any lnhi*'ifi"n 
“th.at iit-'v If-.* .altolti-'i hitit. 'nn’s i- e, jM.int of v/hii h ll.f Ifvfi'.i 
“tl;- n'Ii”i'fa .ir»- only t.ap’.hh' of jtidjtin;;. I titnlfr'ilaml hy a t! '**" 
“ft .'ivr'd flii’s lUT-.niin:; tomi Mr. I>:trl:.tin that tin* .Iml;;f“. aie at 
*‘ this tim*' .a- ■emhli'd ts<r tin- p'jrp'ffof t;ikfn;; intti ctiridd.-},*.*!"). 
“th'- p!^ >, Ilf ,\iind'':-(»i!,!:ir in thi-. parJi'’iilar. aJid that h'* wa *. d -- 1 
“hy tV.'-Ci t‘t ajiply •'» i!'..' for j.riij»'r jj*'r '••■rf to ';ne th'-tn inf'CC':*'- 
•' t’.'-fi I'T..: ' >'rtti ;)'4 th*' f'fT.'f-t? v. hi''h hi-. i ■'intuseKi.-nt mij-d't •' 

“o'; 1 ;*^ (-..-'i', i.r j.o'nt's of th'- lik'.' n ii'irc, ai .- 1 I in* 

*. ,j. ,j »}.,. S'lj,— .'intt nth'ii! of th- ki.'ah.a to .apply to E 

*’*'f p.'.Hti if! f.’ .•lit;',. it'S't t” ti-ff^ to jE'*' 

“th-.-f i -; l!-.' .h: !.:.- * ' * 


*. 


h i*,.t , (i:i|>-r'vt tii'it t,{t** .SliofilV ntei lo-' 
‘•i!d If- !{t;tti''*il a‘*|v -.'jftirtiOTi‘*f{. f Jft n 
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and being asked for the original warrant for the 
commitinent of Raja Nundcoomar for the inspection of 
tlie Board, they delivered it as follows : — 

“ To the Shcrifl' of the Town of Calcuttn and Factoiy of Fort Warrant 
“’William in Bengal and to the Keeper of His Ma]est\'’s Prison 
“Calcutta. 

" Receive into your custod}' the bod}' of Maharaja Nundcoomar 
“herewith sent you, charged before us, on the oaths of Mohun 
“Persaud, Cammaul-ud-dcen Khan, and others M’ith feloniously 
“ uttering as true a false and counterfeit writing obligatory knowing 
“ the same to bo false and counterfeit in order to defraud the 
“e.vccutors of Bollokce Dass, deceased, and him safely keep until- 
“ ho shall bo discharged b}' due course of law. 

“ Given under our hands and seals this Gth day of May in the 
“year of Our Lord 1775. 

“ S. C. LeMaistre. 

“John Hyde.”* 

Colonel Monson then asked the Sheriff uiion what 
authority he committed Nundcoomar to prison, and he 
replied that he was not in town and did not execute 
the warrant. Tlie Colonel then proceeded to question 
the Deputy Sheriff as follows : — 

“ Q . — Did you on this warrant commit Maharaja Nundcoomar to 
“ the jail of Calcutta ? - 

“ A. — I did. 

“ Q . — Did you not subsequent to that waiTant receive a note 
“ from Mr. Justice LeMaistre acquainting you that it was his opinion 
“ that Maharaja Nundcoomar should be committed to the common 
“jail 1 

“A . — On recohing the warrant from Mr. Justice LeMaistre and 
“ Mr. Justice Hyde, which has now been read, I was going to order 
“it to be put into execution, but Mr. Jarrett, attorney for Nund- 
“ coomar, expressing a desire that he might be sent to some other 
“ place than the common jail, and delivering it as his opinion that 
“ he might as properly be confined in any other place, the Judges 
“took it under consideration, and, in answer to Mr. Jarrett’s 
“request, told him that they were both of opinion he could be 
“ nowhere properly confined but in the common jail, but that for 
“his satisfaction they would ask the opinion of the Lord Chief 
“ Justice, to whose house they were then going. In consequence of 


* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 8th May, 1775, vol. ii., 
p. 367. 
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“'.hi-i 1 lU't.iincci K.-ija XmvK'ooRj.ir till 1 knew- ilj.' l.onl Chi-f 
“•^otico^ opinioi!. s<vrv;j after rceeiveri a note l\v 

‘‘ Mr. .Tnjtice J.eMai?:rc, vhicli I lic^ leave to |o>l»u'e. 

*‘Upo:i co!i>tiltatioii with the l.ortl t’lsief we au' :M 

“fi.v.rly (if opinion tli.-'.t the Sheriff on^ht to coniine hi'i prisoner i’t 
“tin; comniOTi gaol utKin this oceiusion. ' 

“S. C. linM.usviu*. ’* 


Fntnci.'! then a-skod the Sheriff whether “ he 
“ wlmt conveni(.‘Hces or accoinmorlation imtlcorniinr 
•' hatl in the jail,” and the Sht^rilV replied — He hn< a 
“ small room in which the jailor used ti» slt'ep, win* 
"removed his family on that account.” The Deputy 
Sheriffadded "that it was without the prison «^at(' and 
"had no communication with the other jieople in the 
" jail,”f A motion was then j)Ut hy Francis and 
canied that "tlie Sheriff ami his Deputy !»<■ directed 
" to wait on the Chief .Tustico on tin* part of this 
“ Hoard and to ivjwesent to him the silutition of the 
" Ilaja Nnndcoomar, whose religion, as he hath inforue'd 
" this Hoard, ohliws him to fleny himself sustenance in 
“the pai'ticiilar circmn.stance.s of his jursent confine- 
" ment, and to desin* that the (diief .lustic»‘ will 


"eon<;:df’r of grunling the prisoner such i»-li* f as may 
1)^- consistent with tin' .strict security of his peiron t'» 
’ answer to the charges hrought against him.’ t 


r. 


At the rneeiinir of th** ('onneil next dav, a letter vas 
•••ived from the Sfa-riff and irnder-Shenff. statitig 


th it, in oli»<d!*'nce to the comiufiuds of the I’ofird, tle v 



i.r-TTKi: rnoM tiik cnn:F .lusTici: to tiik hoakd lor, 

liad wailod on IIk* Chief Jnslice. and laid tlie circum- 
stances holbro him ; and that he. in answer had desired 
tliein to inform tin* Board “that. Baja Nundcoomar 
“was not committed by him, and that, he has no 
“authority to interfere in the affair, there b«;ing felony 
“exjtressly charged in the warratit.’**' A letter was 
also received from the Chief .lustice, intiinatinjr to the 
Board that before he had received their message he 
“ had been informed that Nundcoomar had on account 
** of his reliirion refused to take sustenance, and that he 
" had immediately setit his inunshy to him to acquaint 
“him that he had given strict orders to the keeper of 
“the jiris(»n that his confinement should in every 
“ respect he made as ens}* as possible to him, and to 
“know fi-om him whence his .scruples arose. The 
“answer returned to me wa.s— //lof he vouhl voi cat nor 
“ ih'ink in a room mherc Christhiu-ft or Mv^ifiuhnans had 
“ li;rn. I thought it not jmoper to refer his case to the 
“.lodges who committed him merely on his .suggestion, 
“and to ascertain the facts 1 sent for the pundits, who 
“ are the keepere of the consciences and oracles of the 
“Gentoos.” The }mndits .staled “that it is no easy 
“ matter to lose caste. A Brahmin must eat eight 
“ times of the meal of a Mussulman before he win lose 
“his ca.ste.” The pundits also infoi*med the Chief 
•lustice that they were “ uimnimously of opinion that if 
“ a straw .shed was built in the inside of the prison- 
“ yard separate from any hou.se, the Maharaja after a 
“ month’s confinement would be obliged to pay R:12 or 
“ thereabouts for the purpose of feasting the pundits 
“ and Brahmins.” Imjiey pointed out that should the 
claim of Nundcoomar he allowed “ it would be a very 
“ heavy burden to the Sherifl* should he be obliged to 


* Scerrt Select Committee's Proceedings, 9tli May, 1775, vol. ii., 
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" [Hovide KepanU'.; Imuses for each IJnihtuin whom It 
*' iniirht Ik* iiocessarv to confnu*, atul nuicli luorr f;o to 
‘*j>rovide a siifiici«;nt number of ollicers to ptirrouufi 
“ tiu'se iiouse.s to prevent e^^capes. Many Rnx!imin‘i 
"are now in the connnon jraol. M»‘n ef hiirlH-r caste 
“tiian tho Maharaja have been confined there. Non" 
“ of them have lost their caste, and this is tin* fu’sl 
‘•complaint of the kind." The Chief Justice also sut;- 
ij:este<l that the Judixes and not the f.’ouneil were the 
proper pensons to whom Nundcoomar ought to have 
applied. " I am happy in this instance that the Board 
'• has given me an opportunity of vindicating tin- 
“Judgf'S fiom any surmise of rigor or want of 
“ Immanity ; but must make it my re<pH-st that the 
“ Maharaja may he acfpiainted hy tho Boanl that tf he 
“ h.ns any further aj)])lication to make for relied' that he 
" must address hijnself imm«.*diately to tho Judge's, who 
•• will giv»‘ all elue attention to his representations, for. 
•‘.shonld ho continue* to a<hlr«*ss himself to the B/vird, 
■* that which will lual e.*an cadv h" ohtaln* el front 

w 

" pntici[)les of justic" mety have the n)>pe*araneer»>rb*ii»g 
"nhtained hy the means of induenc" and {vutii'»rity, 
•• the peculiar turn of juiinl of the natives b‘lng {»» 
'•"Xpec^t t*vervthing fnan power aenl liltl" fi’um just lee„ 
•' 1 kine.v I shall !)•' parfltuied titt* ejtservation, b'ttig 
•• «'l**arly convinced that the Board w<iuM he as e.^ntion-^ 
•'in ftirnishing grranifB for. jis the Judges ean le- 
• jealous Ilf iticisrrinj^, ih** imptitnlson."* 

'I'he {i-t.trd replied to Irnpey's letter a*i fnlinue ; .Vs 


“the ( iove! nne*eit of the 

r.iosldet the nr-.tivi'”. of it 


eountiv i> \i--ted to ti-, W" 
as the iniriiedtate (ihieet-, 
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“creflit, osp-'ciallv iij the infant stnte of the coin*. 
•* l>'*fore its authontv is sufiicientlv imtifi-stovvl r-r 

* *r 

“ estahlishecl. It is not sttfiieiont tiiat Courts of 
" Justice act itnlepcnrlently ; it is nm*ssarv f«>r the 
** trovl eovernnient of a country that ihev shoujil U' 

~ .r *. 

“ ix.'lievefl aufl known to he above all innueuce.”'' 

The (.’ouncii answered that the reports inenliotied by 
the f'hief Justice were wholly u Jit rue. an«l enclosed an 
atiidavit in wliich thev denied that they ever ent»*i- 


tained an intention to relea.^e Xundcnomar hy foi'ce. 
Ilastint's declined to sifii the atiidavit, deetninij it was 
utiru'Cessiiry. hut declared his“«,‘ntire couvicti*»ri and 
“ assunuice that no Memherof the ]>nard ever couccivi d 
'* ati intention of nsine foive for the release of Mahamia 
“ NtindcooJuar from hi.s imjinsounient.’ 1 

On the sth of June the old Mayors (Vairt wc.s 

throntred hv an atiditorv which laid m'ver li^'I'ere 

^ 

.assembled in ati Indian conii of justice. Ili/^h filicials, 
civil and military, Ihiti-'h nierchiant-s, and the It-ne.d 
Ikinyan were seen in the swelterini: ctowd. It va-. 
the hottest season of the ye.-u*. .and the thertnometer 
st'f'-ofl Is.-t v.a;e}i t»*j- njid 'fhe Xemindats mal tlear 

j*-taise'rs had t!.j<:ked int<> Calcutta to witness the tjjal 
of otic wlio U’ftr** the dav.s of the (’ornp.iiiv liad h-n 




i.vTt:oi»vrriox 


act ns interj>ivter. Tiio prisoner was- iudeivd to tlsv 
bar to 1 h* arraigned, but I'arrer aske<l that !ie siiouM 
not be put into the dock and made to liold up hi'^ 
hand. Tiie nMJuest was denuvl. Th*' prlsonej' w.^s 
nrniiimed, and the indictment was iv.id. The two 

s.< 

chief c<.>unts cliarged NundctM)niur respectively "vvith 
forging, and with jiubltshing, knowing it to h- forged, 
a Persian deed. Chambers now called for the indict* 
m*rnt ; it was handed up to him. 
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oxainination of evidence tlioy came to tlio conclusion 
that tlic circumstances wliich had been considered to 
make it desirable that forgeiy should be made capital 
in Emrland in 17‘21> existed in Calcutta.* Sir James 
Stephen remark.s ; “ 1 think that the real point in Nun- 
“ comars ca.se Avas not as to tin? introduction of the 
“ English criminal law into Calcutta, hut as to the 
“time when it was introduced, whether in 172G or 
“ 175Jk This ])oint was not raised at the time, and 
“ the rule, which rai.ses the tpieslion was not laid down 
“till maty years afierw.nrds.'’f It would seem that 
it was not until 17H(> that any doubt was entertained 
as to whether 2 George II., c. 25 , was applicable 
to India. The rt?.snlt of the ca.se tried in that year, 
in wliich that (picstion was con-sidered by three Judges, 
was that the accused was convicted and punished 
under the statute. I'his decision seems to have been 
followed until the question was again raised in 1794, 
when it was held that the statute was not ajiiilicable 
to India — that is, to the natives of India.J The 
prisoner’s counsel did not press the point as to whether 
Nundcoomar was liable to the criminal law of England, 
and the particular point whether the statute was 
applicidile to India does not .seem to have occurred to 
him. This question is, however, totally difierent to 
the assertion so often made that Nundcoomar was 

Pitt, in hifi Kpccch on Tinpey’s impeachment, observed : “Every 
“man who know anythin" of India was fully sensible that it was a 
“commercial country, and that much depended upon supporting a 
“paper credit there. It was evident, therefore, that the Act of the 
“second year of King George the Second was ns applicable to India 
“ns it was to England.” 

1 Sir tlnincs Kitz-Iamcs Stephen, T/ic Sion/ of Kuncomar, vol. i., 
p. 22.5. 

1 Note with reference to the trial of Maharajah Nundo Comar in 1775, 

• jircpared for Sir James Stephen, and printed hj direction of one of the 
J udges of Her Majesty's High Court at Calcutta, p, 5. 
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ns nn ativsfiiJi^ wUnoss, Coininnul-O-Dion, 
wImm} *‘X!nn5ni‘tl nt tin* Irial, tli'iiiinl that tho seal Imil 
Ih-mj aiiixf'd tin* 1)011(1 1)V him, or with his hnmvlcdiro 
or consoJif , atul stotod limv Nn»ul<?';)nmar had ohhuned 
prw*-rssiiin of it — naiiu’ly. that ho had sont for it in 
order that he inioht seal a petition lo the Nawah on 
his hehalf; that acroivltntfly he had sent the seal with 
a leii^o* to Xnndroninar: and that he received a letter 
tVoMi N’nndcooniar aoknnwledoino the receipt of his 
letter. Thereupon the fillowint^ took place: 

*■ (.’ofNsVl, ror. l*r.l‘>''*Nr.C.. 1 r.>lin»! iIjp Mnliar.ija liml itio Jotter. 

“ CofNsrt, »<<r. tJir l<'t!« r. 

**0*t‘};‘t. f?*i tJitf'iijiJi Vi'itJi y«Mir '’ vJ<!o!}C'*. 

*• (’of.s^Kt, ton CroWK, n'fii* (Joes ijoi K.iy tJic HoaJ wax 
“ r<v'"iv<.ij, Jolt it {■.c5:iin«'Ji<Jj;<''< :!»• tcccijit of tJo* Jottor, nnej tlio 
** W.i*' ( !iclr.‘M-!l it) ijji- Irttor. 

('OritT (A- ( -ir.ff). J)o y«>a )••'! tJit' Oiiiii.c<jiti:acc ? Do 
*• yi!« .vjniit it t 

“(Virssn. 1 J).j\v' (July *vo!|:Jj'*i 1 «lmt your Jonddiip ^aitJ, ntid 
*’ jl)ojof«»ro wjlj «n{ admit it.” 

Connnatd-t)-! Jien produced a paper sealed hy himself, 
with the .same .seal hefon* he had .sent, it, ns he !ill(‘ged, 
to Xundcoomar. Tin* impre.ssion contained a flaw, and 
a .similar tlaw wa.s <iii the seal aliixtal to tin* bond. 
Witnt.'.sses were hrought fonvanl to show that the 
Attestation of Silahut, another .signatory who was 
de.'id, was forged, (kie of the witnesse.s examined n.s to 
.Sil.ahnt’s httnd writing wa.s Kajah Nohkis.sen. Duritig 
hi.s examination the jirisoner desired he might a.sk him 
A (jueslion. 

•‘CoUKT. l/Ui Jiim consult Jiis counsel l»t;forc lie nsjj.x .n ipic.stinn. 

“Tlic (jneslion JuMiig ovorliearej J*y ItnjnJi KoJiIvisscn, Jic saicJ : 

‘ Mnliiinija Nnndo Coimir Jmd Inittcr not asJc me tliat <]nc.slion.' 
*• Djkjii wliidi Nnndo tJomar dccJineiJ asl;ing tlie (juastion. 

“CotatT (f<> jttrij). Von must receive no preju'Iicc from tlii.s ; you 
*' niu«t for/tet tJie convoivation, nmJ jiuJgo only liy tJio evidence at 
•"* ilic liar. 

‘'Tlic jury said tlicy wouJd judge ouJy J»y iJio evidence." 
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lh‘* en»l of tiir tjviilfaca for tin* .1 

'Mbat tlu-iv %vas lio ovulf-tica of tip- for^*-: y and p'.tl* 


•‘li'-'hino of tliO barsfl." 


Til** Cotirt iiiiatiiinoiisly ii'-id 


ib«*n* w.'is; 
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the evidence of his witnesses was being shaken. He 
was fertile in expedients, courageous, and resolute. 
He asked leave to speak to his counsel in private. It 
was granted, and the}*^ retired to the end of the 
Court-room, where they conversed together through 
the medium of an interpreter. “ He began by thank- 
“ ing me in strong terms for the pains I had taken to 
“serve him,” said Farrer in his evidence before the 
Impeachment Committee, “but told me he was con- 
“ vinced from what he saw that it would be of no avail, 
“as it appeared to him that the Court were decidedly 
“ his enemies, assigning as a reason for such his opinion 
“ the different treatment his witnesses had met with 
“from the Court from that which the prosecutor’s had; 
“ that, therefore, it was his intention not to give either 
“ the Court or me any further trouble, but submit at 
“ once to his fate. I advised him strongly by no means 
“ to give way to any such idea ; to rest assured that 
“ the Court would do him justice ; and that, though 
“some things might appear somewhat extraordinary 
“ to him, who was unacquainted with our Courts, yet 
“ that I had seen nothing that could warrant any such 
“ conclusion as he had drawn. He pub it very strongly 
“ and very solemnl}^ to me whether I did not think his 
“ witnesses had been very differently treated by the 
“ Court to what the prosecutor’s had been, and whether 
“ in my opinion the Court did not seem against him. 
“ I avoided giving him a direct answer, but told him, 
“ since it seemed to have made so deep an impression 
“ on his mind, I would think of some means of com- 
mittee, said : “ Our principal witnesses all, generally speaking, 
“underwent very long and very severe cross-examination by all the 
“Judges seriatim, Sir Eobert Chambers excepted, by Mr. Justice 
“Le Maistre principally, Mi*. Justice Hyde next, and Sir Elijah 
“Irapey least of all, except Sir Eobert Chambers, who asked very 
“ few questions indeed.” 

i 2 
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“shouhl put to any of his witnesses had hceii, and should he, ns 
“ much ill support of ns ayainst them ; that ho would ask hut as 
“ few as possiluo — none hut what should appear to him nhsolutcly 
“necessary iu elucidation of any jwint mndo by the respective 
“advocates and loft hy them in a state of uncertainty,” 

iMiri’c-r, when ho gave an iiccouiifc of tho interview 
to Ntnulcooniar, suppressed a groat part of what the 
diidges said, hut ho told him ftillv what Cliambers 
desir<;d him to say, Farror, at tho bar of the House, 
of Commons, declared that he thought that the 
" prisoners witnesses ftired worse afterwards than they 
*‘ had done before," hut he never suggc.sted that the 
cross-examination wtis unfair; in fact, the Court from 
time to time intervened in the prisoner’s favour. Two 
of the witnosse.s that were on the hack of the indict- 
ment not having been called by the prosecutor, and it 
havin'; been observed bv the Court, and tho counsel 
for the prisoner being told that they might call them, 
the counsel for tho jirisoner said he was well acquainted 
with and could <rivo the reasons whv the counsel for 
the jirosecntion had not called them, and that he 
should immedialel}' call them. AVhen the volumes 
containing the proceedings of the Governor-General in 
Council were called for and not produced, on the ground 
that “ the Council considered it is liable to many in- 
“ conveniences and ill-conseqiiences to exhibit the pro- 
“ ceedings of the Council in an open Court of Justice, 
“ especially as they may sometimes contain secrets of 
“the utmost imjiortance to the interest and even to 
“ the safety of the State," the Court remarked : 

“ In this, .IS well as in ovciy other instance, we should consult tho 
“ interests and conveniences of the Company as much as possible. 
“ We arc not surprised that the Governor-General and Council 
“should be desirous to prevent their books heiiiE; examined, ^yhich 
“might tend to tho consccpicnccs they mention. It would bo liij'hly 
“ improper that their books should ho wantonly subjected to curious 
“ and impertinent eyes, hut at the same time it is a matter of jiistioo 
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“ that if they contain evidence material to the parties in ci-vnl suit^ 
“ that they may have an opportunity of availing themselves of it. 
“Humanity requires it should he produced when in favour of a 
“ criminal, justice when against him. ... 

“ When it is necessary that they should be produced, the Court 
“ will take care they are not made an improper use of.”* 

The most important watness for the defence ivas 
Kissen Juan Doss, who had been an agent of BoUakey 
Doss. He swore that he had been shown by Pud- 
mohun Doss, an intimate friend of BoUakey Doss, to 
whom he left a quarter of his property and the 
management of his business, a written statement, pur- 
porting to be signed by BoUakey Doss, admitting his 
liability for the debts secured by the bond said to be 
forged, which signature of BoUakey Doss was declared 
by his former agent to be genuine. The evidence of 
the witness was not shaken by cross-examination, and 
if it were true Nundc’oomar was entitled to an acquittal. 
On Thursday, the loth, about midnight, the case for 
the defence was closed. The Chief J ustice was begin- 
ning his charge to the jur3^ and would undoubtedly 
have directed them to acquit the prisoner, when the 
prisoner’s counsel informed the Court that the prisoner 
had something to say. 

“ Court. By all means let us hear it ; but would it not be more 
“ proper for you to ask him what it is, that you may judge ,of what 
“ he has to say 1 

“ Counsel. I know it is not improper. 

‘ Court. What is it 1 

“Answer. The Maharaja desires that Kissen Juan Doss may 
“ be asked further as to the curra-namaf [sic]. 

“ Court. Has he anything else to say 1 

“ Answer. Nothing else. 

“ Court. Do j'ou choose to ask the questions, or that the Maharaja 
“ should ask them himself 1 You had better ask them.” 


* Printed Eeport^ pp. 106, 107. 

t Ctirra-nama. It has been held that this word should be karar- 
nama, a written contract or engagement (Wilson). 
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.luan Doss was vocallecl. Nniidcooniav did not 
understand his own interests, .hum Doss was imme- 
diately asked whether he ever explained the karar- 
nama to Molnin IVrsand, the prosecutor. He then 
^ave an account of Mohun Persaud having seen it at 
Maharaja Nnndcoomar’s. If this were true, iMohun 
Persaud was miiltv of a most gmve crime. But it was 
strange, as the witness was so often examined and so 
jiariicularly to the karar-nama, that Kundcoomar had 
never before suggested this mutter to his counsel. 
When .Tuan Doss was examined as to the reason of 
his not having told it before, “ all that simjdicity, all 
“ that air of truth and candour which we had remarked 
“ in him, instantly vanished. His looks wore cast 
“ down ; his tongin* faltered ; he prevaricated ; he 

contradicted himself ; he did not seem the same 
“ man." 

The cross-examination of Juan Doss having been 
concluded, the Chief Justice jiroceeded to read the 
evidence to the jury. B}' the law as it then stood a 
jirisoner charged with felony could not address the 
jury ; but the Court allowed Nundcoomar s counsel to 
])ut his observations in writing, and they were read by 
the Chief Justice from the bench, with comments often 
favourable to the })risoner. He expressl}'^ told the 
jury: “There are many observations to be made in 
“ favour of the prisoner ; and 1 am sure your humanity 
“ will prompt you to enforce them, as far as they will 
“ bear.” The defence put forward that thei*e was “ no 
“ forgery as to executors, because the prosecutor’s 
“ evidence proved that they were jireviously informed 
‘\of the forgery, and voluntarily paid the bond. J?ud- 
“ mohun Doss exjjressly knew it." The Chief Justice 
remai'ked : “ This will depend upon the evidence, 
“ which I shall observe upon hei’eafter, whether Gun- 
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“gabisseu (the executor of Bollakey Doss) was so 
“ informed. I think there is great reason to suspect 
“that Pudmohun Doss was privy to the fraud, if any 
“ fraud has been.” The defence also put forward the 
forcible argument that “the witnesses are dead, the 
“ transaction is stale and long since known to the pro- 
“secutor.” The observation of the Chief Justice oh 
this point certainly does not show any prejudice against 
the prisoner ; “ These are objections of weight which 
“ you, gentlemen, ought carefully to attend, when you 
“ take the whole of the evidence into consideration for 
“the purpose of forming the verdict, and I have no 
“doubt you will attend -to them.’’ After reading the 
whole of the defence and asking the jury to consider 
it together with his observations, the Chief Justice 
continued as follows : 

“ I shall now make some observations on the ovidonco, both on 
“ the part of the Crown and tho prisoner, desiring, as I hove fre- 
“ quently during the course of tlio trial, that you will not suffer your 
“ judgment to bo biased, or tho prisoner to bo aii}’^ way prejudiced 
“from anything that has passed, nor by any matter wliatsoo\'cr, 
“ which has not been given in ovidonco." 

The Chief Justice then jjroceeded to analyse the 
evidence of the witnesses for the prosecution and 
defence. Fox, in his speech in the House of Commons- 
on the impeachment of Impey, said : " Sir Elijah Impey 
“was well acquainted with the perjuries and prevari- 
“ cations of Commaul-O-Dien, the principal witness of 
“the prosecution. He had not, however, taken the 
“ smallest notice of this circumstance to the jury ; and 
“ thus, by a wilful and guilty concealment, had been 
“ the instrument of forming their ultimate verdict. 
If Fox had read the charge, he would have found that 
the Chief Justice did comment on the evidence of 
Commaul-O-Dien, and told the jury : “You know tho 
“ practices of the natives, and whether it is probable, 
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as lilt; counsel for llie prisoner lias suggested, that 
“ this is a deep-laid scheme of villainy.” The character 
of Coinniaul-0-riien was iiujuired into by the jury. 
After commenting on the evidence of the witnesses for 
the prosecution, the Chief dnstice said : “This is the 
“substance of the evidence for the Crown, and no 
“ doubt, if the witnesses are believetl, whatsoever you 
“may think of the forgery, there is evidence of puh- 
“ lication with knowledge of forgery. On the other 
“hand, if yon believe ilie witnesses for the prisoner, a 
“ most complete answer is given to the charge.” With 
regard to the evidence of dvissen .Tuan Doss, the chief 
witness for the prisoner, Impey remarked : 

"Kisccn .Tunn Dom <Ielivci'C<t all his oviclcacc till (his morning 
“ with such .'siinulicity, .and with snch .an air of candour and truth, 
*• that. 1 gave full .assent, to everything he s.aid ; and J am extremely 
“chagrined that- there has arisen any cause to suspect any part of 
“ his evidence, lie mentioned a jwper, which he calls a Unr.ar-nama, 
“ in which the whole of this transaction was wrote, and whicli was 
“acknowledged and signed hy Ilollakoy Doss. Though the entry 
“nmdo in the hook after the death of Dollakcy l.loss, hy onlor of 
“I’ndmohnn Doss, and purporting to i>e in the lifetime of Dollakcy 
“Doss, carried marks of sn.spicion with it, yet 1 own Kissen .Innn 
“Doss had .so completely g.nincd my confidence that I gave implicit 
“credit to him. Many attcmpt.s were made to c.stahlish it in 
“ evidence, which failed of Icgjd proof ; hut as I thought so well of 
"Kissen .Inan Doss, and ns it wonhl linvc been extremely hard, if 
“ .such a paper had existed, the prisoner should be deprived of the 
“benefit of it, I said (having finst asked the consent of my brethren) 
“that, though it was not strictly c>idcnce, I would leave it to yon to 
“give .such Veight to it ns you thought it deserved. I still Ic.avc it 
“ to yon, and if yon believe that such a paper ever existed, it would 
“ he the highest injustice not to acquit the prisoner.^ 

“ Atlcmjits were made to bring this to the knowledge of Mohun 
“ Persaud ; and if it did exist and was in the knowledge of Mohun 
“Pensaiul, this jirosccntion is most horrid and diabolical. Mohun 
“Persaud is guilty of a crime, in my apprehension, of a nature more 
“ horrid than murder." 


* This passage, and the matter whicli it relates, appear to me 
inconsistent with the notion that Nuiicomar was judiciall}' murdered 
by Impey. Impey had only to insist uiion a rigid application of the 
rules of evidence, and he would have shut out the strongest part of 
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In his speech on Impey’s impeachment Fox observed 
upon this-: “In particular let the Committee consider 
“ the Chief Justice’s artful declaration to the jury that 
“ the question before them was whether the prisoner 
“ was guilty of forgery or his accusers guilty of a crime 
“worse than murder. What was likely to be the 
“ effect of such an intimation ? It would necessarily 
“operate upon the mildness natural to the human 
“mind, and I incline them, of course, to prefer the 
“ most lenient opinion, and think it was better to find 
“ the prisoner guilty of forgery than by his acquittal 
“ to pronounce his accusers guilty of a worse crime 
“ than murder.” Sir James F. Stephen writes : “ This 
“remark seems to me shamefully unjust. I read 
“ Impey’s observation simply as meaning what it sa3^s, 
“ namely, that if Mohun Persaud, knowing of Nun- 
“comar’s innocence, prosecuted him, his prosecution 
“ was ‘ most horrid and diabolical,’ as it certainly was. 
“ S.urely the natural effect of this would be to make 
“the jury anxious not to give effect to such .a pro- 
“ ceeding.” The charge concluded as follows : 


Nuncomar’s defence. According to the strict rules of evidence, the 
entry made by Kissen Juan Doss in Bollakey Doss’s books after his 
death on the report of Pudmohun was no evidence. It was a mere 
record of Pudmohun’s statement^ which would not be evidence. As 
to the karar-nama, the necessary preliminary proof to make secondary 
evidence of its contents admissible ivas not given. It was traced to 
the possession of either Nuncomar or Pudmohun, but Nuncomar did 
not produce it, and there was no evidence as to any search amongst 
the papers of Pudmohun. Notmthstanding this, Nuncomar was 
permitted to give secondary evidence of its contents, and the Judge 
tells the jurj’ that, if they believe the paper existed, it would bo the 
height of injustice not to acquit Nuncomar. \\’^hat Judge could do 
more ? Is it conceivable that a man who had entered into a compact 
to commit a judicial murder would not have excluded the evidence, 
contenting himself with telling the jury that it vraa highly suspicious 
that the existence of such a document should be suggested, and the 
<locument itself should not he proflnccd 1 — Sir James Fitz.Jamcs 
Stephen, The Story of Xuncomar, vol. i., p. 158. 
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"TIum ‘0 is coitninly a groai imjn-oliahiUtv that a limit of Mahara- 
“jail KuncomarV rank ainl fortniip shonUl lie .miilty of so mean an 
“ofl’oneo for so small a stun of money.* 

“It is more imjii-oltaltle, as In; is ni'ovcil to liavo jtatronizctl and 
“Itcliavod willi yroat Itindnoss to Hollakcy floss in liis lifetime, that 
“he shonhl innm><lialoly after his decease jtlnnder the widow and 
“ r«'latitms of his friend. There does likewise apjtear to have hecn 
“a Miit in (he A«lalat, which must have hecn a civil suit; hut it 
“docs not, indeed, appear that Molnm I’ers.iud was a jiarty ; and, 
“indeed, for what ir.-ison I know not,! neither .aide thought fit to 
“ proflneo the pna’cedings. 

“ 1 have made such ohsorvntions on the evidence as the hulk of it, 
“and the few minutes 1 had to recollect myself, would uIIoav me to 
“ make. 

“ You will con*;ider the whole with that candour, impartiality, and 
“attention Avhich has hecn so visible in every one of you (luring the 
“ many days you have sat on this c.inse. 

“Yon will coii.-ider on which side the weight of evidence lies. 


* It was over X7, 000, and was, if rndmohun’s statement as to the 
widow of Hollakcy I loss was correct, more than half her jiropcrty. ■ 

t The reason why these. proece«Hngs were not put in for the 
nrisoncr were thus stated by Mr. I'arrcr in his evidence on the 
Impeachment Committee (Farrcr, p. 121) : 

“ It is true that the iirocecdings in the Court, of Diwani Adalat 
“wore not given in evidence at the trial of Fiuncomar by cither 
“ p;irty. The reasons why I did not give them in evidence are a.? 
“ follows ; 

"(1) That in these proceedings Nuncomar’s witnesses in .scvcml 
“material points contnulict c.ach other. 

“ (2) That the plaintitr there, when peremptorily etdied upon by 
“that Court to set forth specifically the nature of his demand, 
“ exprossl}’ charged the instrument in tpicstion to bo a forgery. 

“(.‘t) That when Xuncomar had this alternative offered him by the 
“jilaintifl’, cither to leave the matter to arbitration or to make oath 
“that his demand was just, and that the instrument in (piestion was 
“actually e.vccutcd bj' Hollakcy Doss, he appears to have declined 
“ both the one and the other. 

“(4) That when he found the Court, in conscriucnce of such liis 
“ refusal, were proceeding to judgment, and that he would no longer 
“ be allowed to jirotraet the decision bj’ introducing from time to 
“time new witnesses, he then agreed to arbitration. 

“ These were my reasons for not producing these proceedings in 
“ evidence.” 

These reasons amidy justif}’ the course tidvcn by Farrcr, and go 
far to show that his client was guilty. He did not know why the 
prosecution did not put in the proceedings. Probably it was because 
their case was not at all well got up. 
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“always remembering that in criminal, and more especially in 
“ capital cases, 3'ou must not weigh the evidence in golden scales ; 
“ there ought to be a great difference of weight in the opposite scale 
“before you find the prisoner guilty. In cases of property, the stake 
“on each side is equal, and the least preponderance of evidence 
“ought to turn the scale; but in a capital case, as there can be 
“ nothing of equal value to life, you should be thorough^ convinced 
“ that there does not remain a possibility of innocence before you 
“give a verdict against the prisoner. 

“ The nature of the defence is such, that if it is not believed,* it 
“ must prove fatal to the party, for if you do not believe it, you 
“determine that it is supported by perjury, and that of an aggra- 
“ vatod kind, as it attempts to fix perjury and subornation of perjury 
“ on the prosecutor and his ivitncsses. 

“ You will again and again consider the character of the prose- 
“ cutor and his witnesses, the distance of the prosecution from the 
“ time the offence is supposed to be committed, the proof and nature 
“ of the confessions, said to be made by the prisoner, his rank and 
“ fortune. These are all reasons to prevent your giving a hasty and 
“ precipitate belief to the charge brought against him ; but, if you 
“believe the facts sworn against him to be true, they cannot alter 
“ the nature of the facts themselves. Your sense of justice and your 
“ own feelings will not allow you to convict the prisoner unless your 
“consciences are fully satisfied beyond all doubt of his guilt. If 
“ they are not, you will bring that verdict which from the dictates 
“ of humanity you will be inclined to give ; but, should your con- 
“ sciences be convinced of his being guilty, no consideration, I am 
“ sure, will prevail on you not to give a verdict according to your 
“ oaths.” 

The jury retired to consider their verdict. After 
they had been absent about an hour, the Court again 
met. It was about three in the morning. The jury 
appeared in the box, and found the prisoner guilty 
without qualification. They saw no good reason to 
recommend him to mercy. So ended the famous trial 
of Nundcoomar. If the printed report be coolly 
perused, it may, after the lapse of one hundred and 
thirty-three years, be impossible to say whether the 
prisoner was guilty ; but there cannot be a shadow 
of doubt that he had an absolutely fair trial, and of 

* I think this goes too far. To bolster up a good ease pcrjtity 
is not an uncommon thing in India. 
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the four Judges who tried him Impey showed tlie 
greatest indulgence towards the prisoner. 

Nundcoomar’s counsel had defended him with con- 
siderable skill 'and boldness. When the Chief Justice 
began his charge, Farrer, exhausted in mind and body, 
went home to rest. About 4 a.m. he was awoke by 
Mr. Jarret, the defendant’s attorney, who came to his 
bedroom and informed him of the jury’s verdict. 
“ When I got up in the morning,” Farrer told the 
House of Commons, “ I found on my table the letter 
“ which I now hold in my hand from Mr. Brix, joint 
“ advocate with me in the cause. Brix wrote ; ^ How' 
‘“unlucky is the Ea.jah to have brought this action 
“ ‘ on himself b}’ desiring the last examination of Ki.ssen 
“ ‘Juan Doss, which hath overset all the weight of his 
“ ‘ former evidence I Sir Elijah, in summing up the 
“‘evidence, observed that, having proved, from the 
“ ‘ first moment of his examination till the time the 


“ ‘ evidence was closed, a fair and candid witness, he 
“ ‘ would have directed the jury to find him not guilty, 
“ ‘ as he looked upon the existence of the karar-nama 
“ ‘ clearly proved by him till the moment he prevari- 
“ ‘ cated after the evidence was closed.' " 

-A week after the verdict, a motzoz in arrest of 
judgment was made by Farrer berore tne Tull 
bench, but refused, and sentence of was passeri, 

Farrer then got his junior to present to tne Court a 
petition for leave to appeal- but thrs was also re-^uern 
because it did not contain any sperxc reasor_s way an 
appeal should be allowed- The next step ne totx 
in his client’s fevour was to nrenare a ^ — : — n. ,0 
the Judges for 










i'J- t-i* 

respite, ‘out only , _ 

Undaunteo. Ov want or 

petition, wr.icri was add.”e5sea ny ^•un-notonoar tt tn-e 
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Governor-General in Council, and he suggested that 
the Council should endorse this petition to the Court. 
But General QaTering and Colonel Monson refused to 
entertain the idea, the General assigning as a reason 
that “ it had no relation -whatever to the public con- 
“ cerns of the country, -which alone he was sent out to 
" transact, and that he -would not make any application 
“ in favour of a man -who had been found l^ilty of 
“ forgery, nor, indeed, did he think it would do any 
“ good.” The day before he forwarded his petition to 
the Governor-General in Council Nundcoomar had 
had sent a most piteous letter to Francis. He -uTote : 

All my hope under God Almighty is in you, therefore 
‘‘ most humbly entreat, in the name of God, you will 
“ be pleased to intercede for me and procure a respite 
‘‘ till His Most Gracious Majesty’s pleasure is kno\vTi." 
He added : “As I entirel}’^ rely on your Worship’s 
“ endeavofir to do me all the good you can, I shall not, 

“ according to the opinion of the Hindoos, accuse 3’^ou 
“ in the day of judgment of neglecting to assist me in 
“the extremity I am now in.” But Francis took 
no steps to save the life of his suppliant, and on the 
5th August 1775 Nundcoomar was hanged.* 

* “ But -whilst he (Hastings) was exposing to publiciU- ^und- 
“ coomar’s infamies and giving proof of most of them, or, indeed, of 
“all, it came out that this man used to forge bills of exchange under 
“ the hands and seals of eminent men, and that, after haring imitated 
“their seals exactly, he kept them at home ready at all times for 
“ manufacturing, as occasion required, bilk of exchange and l>onds 
“in anyone’s name and hand to be hereafter produced at his 
“pleasiire,b3’ which iniquitous practice he used to keep cveiy one in 
“ awe of his displeasure ; amongst these pieces of this manufactory 
“he had forged an obligation bond in favour of Bolakee Bass, a 
“banker, at all times of much credit, but who had acquired a great 
“ name in Mir Caffen-ghan’s time : he had presented it to the 
“ Compantr’s cash-keeper and had received the full amount, which 
“he had kept to himself. ... Nevertheless, the Generars protcc- 
“ tion haring proved of no avail against crimes that had been fulh' 
“ascertained, Nundcoomar underwent his sentence in the manner 
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At a meetiiiLj of the Council held on the 14th 
August, General Clavering informed the Board “ that Council 
“on the 4th of the month a person calling himself a 
“ servant of Nundcoomar c;ime to his house and sent an 
“open paper to him. As 1 imagined that the paper 
“ might contain some re(|ue.st that 1 should take some 
“ steps to intercede for him, and being resolved not to 
“ make any a]>pHcatiou whatever in his fiivour, I left 
“ the paper on my table until the 6th, wliich was the 
“day after his execution, when I ordered it to be 
“ translated by my interpreter. As it appears to me 
“ that this paper contains several circumstances which 
“ it may be proper for the Court of Directors and Her 
“ Majesty’s Ministers to lie acquainted with, I have 
“ brought it with me here, and desire that the Board 
“ will instruct me what 1 am to do with it.”* It was 
resolved after .some discussion that the paper delivered 
by tlie servant of Nundcoomar to General Clavering be 
produced and read. 

At a meeting of the Council held on the 1 6th August 
“ the Persian Translator sent in a correct translation of 
“ the document,” and Hastings moved that as it “ con- 
“ tained exj)re.ssions reflecting on the chai'acter of the 
“Chief Justice and Judges of the Suj)reme Court 
“ a copy might be sent to them.” 

“ stated, and on tlic seventeenth of Jemade of the year one thousand 
“ one hundred and eighty-nine he was drawn up and hanged by the 
“ neck. His money and cfl’ccts were registered and then delivered 
"to his .son Raja Oooi-dass. llicy say unit the whole amounted to 
"fi%-two lakhs of money, and full as much more in eflects and 
“other property in his possession. Amongst other strange things 
“ found in his house there came out a small casket containing the 
" forged seals of a number of persons of distinction. In consequence 
" of this discovciy his malicious acts were dragged to open light, 

“and they met with what they well deserved.” — Sair-uI-JifvtaI:eri)i. 

* Secrtl Schcl CommUfee’s Proceedings, 14th August, 1775, vol. ii.^ 
p. 412. 
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“ Mr. Francis. — I think that our sending a copy of the Eaja 
" Nundcoomar’s address to this Board to the Chief Justice and the 
“Judges would he giving it much more weight than it deserves. 
“I consider the insinuations contained. in it against them as wholly 
“ unsupported and of a libellous nature, and, if I am not irregular, 
“in this place I would move that orders should ho given to the 
“ Sheriff to cause the original to be burnt publicly by the hands of 
“ the common hangman. 

“ Mr. Barwell. — I have no objections to the paper being burnt 
“by the hands of the common hangman, but I would deliver it to 
“ the Judges aCTeeably to the Governor’s proposition. 

“ Colonel Monson. — I differ •with Mr. &rwell .in opinion. I 
“think this Board cannot communicate the letter to the Judges ; if 
“ they did, I think they might be liable to a prosecution for a libel ; 
“ the paper I deem to have a libellous tendency, and the assertions 
“contained in it are unsupported. I agi’ec with Mr. Francis in 
“ opinion that the paper should be burnt under the inspection of the 
“ Sheriff by the hands of the common hangman. 

“General Clavering. — totally disapprove of sending to the 
“.Judges the paper, agreeably to the Governor-General’s proposition, 
“ because I think it might make the members of the Board who sent 
" it liable to a prosecution, and therefore agree vuth Mr. Francis 
“ that it should be delivered to the Sheriff to bo burnt by the hands 
“ of the common hangman. 

“ The Governor-General — I should have no objection to any 
“ act which should publish to the world the sense which this Boai'd 
“ entertain of the paper in question, but it does not appear to mo 
■“ that such an effect vnll be produced by Mr. Francis’s motion. The 
“ inhabitants of this settlement form but a very small class of that 
•“ collective body commonlj' understood by that expression of the 
“ word. The petition itself stands upon our records, through whicli 
■“ it will find its way to the Court of Directors, to His Majesty’s 
■“ Ministers, and in all probability will become public to the whole 
•“ people of Britain. I do not, however, object to the motion of its 
“ being burnt. 

“ The Board do not agree to the motion for sending a copy of the 

address of Maharaja Nundcoomar to the Judges, but resolve that 
“ orders be sent to the Sheriff’, with the original letter, to cause it 
“ to bo burnt publicly by the hands of the common hangman, in a 
“ proper place for that purpose, on Monday next, declaring it to be 
'“a libel. 

“ AIr. Fiuvncis. — I beg leave to observe that b^' the same channel 
•“through which the Court of Directors and His Majcst3’’s^Iinislci’s 
'“ or the nation might be informed of the contents of the paper in 
•“ question, they must also bo informed of the reception it had met 

with, .and the sentence passed upon it bj’ this Board. I therefore 
•“ hope that its being destroyed in the manner pro])osed will be suf- 
“ ficient to clear the characters of the Judgc.s, so far as they aj)pcar 
'•* to be attacked in that paper; and to prevent any possibility of the 
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“imputation indirectly thrown on the Judges from extending beyond 
“ this Board, I iuoa'o that the entry of the address from Rafa Kund- 
“coomar entered on our proceedings of Monday last he expunged.”* 

The Judges addressed the following letter to the 
Board ; 


. Jlif/ipJfo/i’We Warren Hastings, Governor-General, and the Gentlemen 

oj the. Council. 


“ Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, — A paper containing a false, scandalous. Letter 
“and malicious charge against the Judges of the Supreme Court, 

“ produced at your Board, haA-ing been % you declared a libel, and 
“ ordered to be burned by the hands of the common hangman, Ave 
“return you our thanhs for liaA’ing shoAvn so due a sense of this 
“ outrage* to public justice ; but as Arc must be interested as Arell in 
“the minutes introducing and condemning the paper, as in the 
"paper itself, Ave find ourscU’cs obliged to desire that you Avill 
“ furnish us with a copy of the libel, and of such minutes which 
“ relate to it, as stand on your Consultations, and must therefore be 
“couA'eyed to England, that aa-c may judge Avhether thej’ contain 
"any matters necessary for us to tahe notice of. 

“ luioAA-ing the satisfaction His Majesty and his Ministers, as aa'cII 
“as the Hon'ble ICast India Comiiany, AA'ho Averc deeply interested 
“ ill the due administration of justice, must receive from the high 
“reputation AA-hich the Supreme' Court has acquired in this country, 

“ Arc thought we 0AA*ed it to ouraeh’es and the State to transmit to 
“you the enclosed papers that they may stand recorded on your 
"Consultations, AA-hich avc think peculiarly proper at this time, as 
“ by promulgating the universal sense of this settlement in relation 
"to our conduct, they arc a direct and public refutation of the libel, 

"and corroborate such of your minutes as tend to vindicate our 
“reputations.i 


“We are, 

“ Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, ^ 

“ Your obedient humble Seri'ants, 
“E. lilPET. 

“Kobt, Ghambees. 
“S. C. liEilAISrSE. 
“John Htde. 


“28f/, Augitii, 1775.” 


The papers which the Judges enclosed were 
the addresses presented to them approving oi •- 

Committee's Pivceedinos, 16 th Augastr 

P- 413. 

j 4tli Septemlier, 1775, a'oI. ii., p- t 
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conduct. The first was by the Grand Jury to Impey 
individually; the second, also addressed to Impey 
personally, was by the free merchants, free mariners 
and other inhabitants of the town of Calcutta, and was 
signed by eighty-four Europeans.* A third address to 
all the J udges was signed by forty- three Armenians, 
and a fourth was signed, by about a hundred leading 
natives of Calcutta and the neighbourhood. 

Francis objected to the addresses being entered, 
*• because the libel to which the papers are said to 
"contain a direct and public refutation has been 
" expunged, the original burnt, and I do not believe a 
“ copy of it now exists.f His Majesty’s Ministers and 

* Mr. Beveridge states eight were members of the Jury. 

“ These addresses jar on the sentiment which condemns the praise 
“ of persons in power during their actual tenure of it ; but I am by 
“no means sure that they do not represent the actual state of 
“ feeling, both European and Native, in Calcutta at that time. That 
“ they represent European feeling there is no reason to doubt. The 
“Europeans were quite independent of the Court, and not long 
“ afterwards bitterly attacked it. An address by natives is always 
“ open to suspicion, but the Council had at that time far greater 
“ influence over the natives than the Court, which indeed had none.” 
— Sir James FitzJames Stephen, Story of Nuncomar, vol. i., p. 228.^ 

t Francis was mistaken. Impey produced it and read it in his 
defence. Ho said that Hastings “ thought it no more than common 
“justice to the Judges to give it to me, and as it was in the Secret 
“ Department of the Government ho delivered it to me under an 
“ oath of secrecy not to disclose it in India except to the Judges, 

“ Except to them it has not been disclosed to this day Avhen it is 
“ called forth by necessity for my defence." — Sir James FitzJames 
Stephen, Story of N%incomar, vol. ii., p. 95. 

A facsimile of the petition is printed in Impoy’s Memoirs, p.^ 417. 
The petition states : “ For the fault of representing at this time a 
“just fact which for the interest of the King and the relief of the 
“ people I in a small decree made known, many English gentlemen . 
“ nave become my enemies ; and, having no other means to conceal 
“their own actions, deeming my destruction of the utmost expe- 
“ dicncy for themselves, revived an old aflair of Mohun Pursaud’.s 
“ which had formorl}' been repeatedly found to be false, and the 
“ Governor, knowing Mohun Pursaud to bo a notorious liar, turned 
“him out of his house, and themselves becoming his aiders and 
“abettors, and Lord Impey and the other .Tustiecs have tried m<! by 
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“ the Hoii’ble East India Company should be informed 
“ of the high reputation which the Supreme Court has 
“acquired in this country.” It was resolved by the 
majority “ that the enclosures in the letter from the 
“ Supreme Court he not inserted on the records of the 
“ Board,” and “ that the Judges be not furnished with 
“ copies of the minutes upon the libel.” A few months 
after Francis had borne evidence as to the. high 
reputation which the Supreme Court had acquired in 
the country, and had moved that the petition of 
Nundcoomar be burnt on account of its being a libel on 
the Court, he began to make insinuations against the 
integrity of the Judges. In the Consultation of the 
25th January will he found a minute signed by 
Clavering, Monson and Francis^ but evidently written 
by the last, in which occur the following remarks : 

“ After the death of Nundcoomar, the Governor, I believe, is well 
“ assured that no man who regards his own safety will venture to 
“ stand forth as his accuser. On a subject of this delicate nature it 

becomes us to leave every honest man to his reflections. It ought 
“ to be made known, however, to the English nation that the forgery 
“of which the Eaja was accused must have been committed several 
“ years ago ; that in the interim he bad been protected and employed 
“ by Mr. Hastings ; that his son was appointed to one of the first 
“offices in the Nabob’s household with a salary of one lakh of 


“ the English laws which are contrary to the customs of this country, 
“in which there was never any such administration of justice before; 
“ and taking the e-\ddence of my enemies in proof of my crime have 
“ condemned me to death. But by my death the King’s justice Avill 
“let the actions of no person remain concealed, and now that the 
“ hour of death approaches I shall not for the sake of this world be 
“ regardless of the next, but represent the truth to the gentlemen of 
“ the Council. The forgery of the bond, of which I am accused, 
“ never proceeded from me. Many principal people of this country, 
^‘who were acquainted with my honesty, frequently requested of 
“the Judges to suspend my execution till the King’s pleasure 
“ should be known, but this they refused, and unjustly take away 
my life. For God’s sake, gentlemen of the Council, you who are 
just, and whose words are truth, let me not undergo this injury, 
“but wait the King’s pleasure. If I am simply put to death, I will 
with my family demand justice in the next life.” 

k 2 
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“ rupees j and that the •accusation which ended in his destruction 
“ was not produced until ho came forward and brought a specific 
“charge against the Governor of corruption in his office. If 
“Mr. Hastings had been careful of his own honour, we thinlc he 
“ would not have appeared himself as the prosecutor of his accuser, 
“ and that ho would have exerted his influence with Mohun Persaud 
“ to suspend the other prosecution until he had proved the falsehood 
“ of the charges brought against himself by.Nundcoomar. As things 
“arc now circumstanced, tlie world may perhaps conclude that this 
“ man was too formidable a witness to be suffered to appear, and 
“ that any degree of odium or suspicions which the violent measures 
“ taken to destroy him might throw on the Governor’s character 
“was not to bo weighted against the danger of his proving the 
“truth of his accusations.”* 

Hastings, as his correspondence with the Court 
of Directors clearly proves, made use of the services of 
Nundcoomar because he was commanded to do so by 
the Court of Directors, and he employed his son for 
the same reason. His prosecution of Nundcoomar for 
conspiracy was an act of legitimate self-defence, and 
it would have been an act of doubtful propriety for the 
Governor of a province to have used his influence to 
suspend the prosecution of a criminal charge. It is 
extremely probable, as Francis stated, that if Nund- 
coomar “had never stood forth in politics his other 
“ offences would not have hurt him," If he had not 
attacked Mohun Persaud before the majorit}’’, who he 
believed Avere supreme in the State, Mohun Pensaud 
might never have pressed the charge of forgery. But 
if the evidence of Farrer is trustworth}',! and it is the 
evidence of a hostile witness who Avas the adA-ocate of 
Nundcoomar and a close friend of Francis, the criminal 
proceeding greAv naturally out of the preA'ious civil 

* Scercl Selfrt Cominitkc's Prorerdimjf, 20th January, 177C, vol. ii., 
p. 47C. ^ ' 

t Mr. Beveridge giA'cs rea-sons for questioning Fatrer's memory, 
but it .seems highly improbable that au advocate who played .so 
leading a part in so important a case should forget the circum- 
stances connected with it. 
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suit. There has never been produced a particle of 
evidence to connect Hastings with the forgery suit, but 
on the, other hand we have his own solemn assertion 
that he had neither prompted nor encouraged it. He 
stated : — “ I have declared on oath before the Supreme 
“ Court of Justice that I neither advised nor encouraged 
“ the prosecution of Maharaja Nundcoomar. It would 
“ have ill-become the first Magistrate in the Settlement 
“ to have employed his influence either to promote or 
“ dissuade it.”* For the death of Nundcoomar Hastings 
can in no way be held accountable, but Francis and his 
colleagues, who possessed supreme power, might have 
saved his life by asking the Supreme Court to grant 
his prayer that the execution of the sentence should be 
suspended pending a reference to England.! Not on 

* Sir James Stephen writes : “ That Hastings denied on his oath 
“■and in emphatic terms all connection ■with the prosecution proves 
"little, ■ A man capable of committing such a crime ■would be 
“ capable of denying it on oath falsely. The facts that his state- 
“ment ■was not impeached by cross-examination, and that he 
“ voluntarily, exposed himself to cross-examination prove much.” — 
The Story of Nuncomar, vol. ii., p. 60. 

The motives of delicacy which Hastings averred he felt on the 
subject were wholly beyond the conception of Francis. To him it 
was only natural that Hastings should use his influence against 
Nundcoomar, because Francis argued that the more he disliked 
Hastings the wider his grounds of quarrel with him were, the more 
natural was it that he should be his assailant : and the reason for 
the House of Commons excluding him by their vote from a place 
among the managers surpassed the powers of comprehension. Lord 
Brougham, Statesmen of the Time of George IIL, p. 89. 

t “ Francis gave as an excuse for not applying to the Coui-t the 
complaint made by the Court that it was unconstitutional to 
address a Court of Justice on matters judicially before it by letter, 
'and not by petition or motion in open Court. He must either 
have overlooked or wilfully refused to notice the broad distinction 
between miting a letter to the Court on a matter judicially before 
them, and ■writing on a matter in which they had to exercise an 
executive discretion. The latter is as natm-al and proper as the 
former is unconstitutional. The Home Secretary in England 
constantly corresponds ■with individual Judges as to applications 
for pardons. He would never dream of ■writing to a Judge as to 
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Hastingsjbut on Jbhe triumvirate rest the respoii- 
sib iIit5:,o£ the-death of the culprit Nundcoomar. 

The accusation against his personal honour brought 
by Nundcoomar, aided and abetted by his colleagues, 
came as a crushing blow to Hastings. In the stir and 
action of public life Hastings was brave. and sanguine, 
but, as is often the case with the finest natures, his 
courage was balanced by an equal sensitiveness to. 
pain. When struck down by misfortune he became in 
private life depressed. His official minutes bear 
ample evidence of fixed and resolute will, but his 
private letters too often reveal the misery and hope- 
lessness of the passing hour. He displays, not only to 
his friends but to the leading statesmen of the day, 
feelings which cautious men conceal. Thirteen da 3 *s 
after his three inveterate foes had summoned him to 
the Council Board “ to be arraigned as a criminal,” 
and his enemies compassed him about, he wrote to 
Lord North : 

“ I noM' most earnestly entreat that your Lordship — for on you, 
“ I presume, it finally rests — >vill free rao from the state I am in, 

“ either by my immediate recall or by the confirmation of the tnist 
"and authority of which you have hitherto thought me deserving, 

“ on such a footing as shall enable me to fulfil your expectations, and 
“to discharge the debt which I owe to your Lordship, to my 
“ country and my Sovereign. JThe . meanest drudge who owes his 
“ dailj' subsistence to daily labour enjoys a condition of happiness 
“compared to mine, while I am doomed to share the responsibility 
“ of measures which I disapprove, and to bo an idle spectator of the 
“ ruin which I cannot avert."* 

Lord North was the last person to understand a 
letter of this nature. “ His ponderous frame," to u.se 
the words of Burke, contained the most cheerful spirit. 


the exercise of his judicial duties. Any such application would 
have to be made by Counsel in Court.” — Sir .fames Fit/James 
Stephen, The Story of Atmeomar, vol. i., p. 23G. 

* licv, G. It. Gleig, Mctiioii-f of Wanrn Ho/ilingf, vol. i., p. 50-. 
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Nothing in public or private life could affect his 
steady courage or ruffle the sweetness of his temper. 
When an opponent charged him to his face with the 
heaviest crimes and misdemeanours, he -dropped by 
I degrees into a gentle doze. He could not understand 
; why Hastings did not treat his Councillors in a like 
I manner. On the same daj’^ (27th March 1775) that 
\ Hastings wrote to Lord North he also wrote to a 
friend, Mr. Graham : 

“I think it neccssarj' to give both you and Colonel MacLeane this 
“ sepcirate notice, lest you should bo at a distanoo from each other 
“when the packet arrives, of a resolution which I have formed 
“ to lesive this ijlaco, and return to England on the first ship of the 
“ next season, if the first advices from England contain a 
“ disapprobation of the Treaty of Benares or of the Kohilla War, 
“and mark an evident disinclination towai-ds me. In that case I 
“can have nothing to hope, and shall consider myself at liberty to 
“quit this hateful scene before my enemies gain their complete 
“ triumph over mo. 

“ If, on the contrary, my conduct is commended, and I read in the 
“general letters clesir symptoms of a proper disposition towards me,. 
“1 will wait the issue of my appeals. 

“I have imparted this resolution to no other person on your side 
“ of the water, and I leave it to your discretion and MacLeane’s to 
“make such use of it as you .tliink proper. I shall oertainlj’’ 
“contrive to stop at the Cape for the sake of intelligence. Once 
“more adieu.”* 

I On the 6th of May Nuudcoomar was arrested on the 
I charge of forgery, and on the 18th of May Hastings 
/ writes regarding the visit paid by Francis and 
Clavering to Nundcoomar when he had been com- 
mitted for trial at the Assizes on the charge of 
conspiracy : 

“The Visit to Nundcoomar when he was to be prosecuted for 
“conspiracy, and the elevation of his son to the first office of the 
“ Nizamut when the old gentleman was in gaol and in a fair way to 
“be hanged, were bold though successful expedients. I doubt if the 
“people in England will approve of such barefaced declarations 
“of their connexions ndth such a scoundrel, or such attempts to 


* Eev. G. R. Gleig, Memoirs of Wairen Hastings, vol. i., p. 521. 
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“impede and frustrate the course of justice. Neithei' can I suppose 
“that the dismission of ^Innny Begum for the sake of carrying 
“a point of party with which die has no concern will ho thought 
“consistent with justice, honour, and truth.” 

Hastings had, as we have pointed *out, solid 
reasons for calling Nundcooinar a scoundrel. He 
had three times found him guilt}’^ of forgery. When 
Nundcoomar was committed to gaol to be tried for 
the same crime, it was only natural that Hastings 
should, after remembering the past and reading the 
evidence placed before the Justices of the peace, think 
that the old gentleman was in a fair way to be 
hanged. But he would hardly have written in this 
strain to his ^ agents . if he had been, engaged,_as. 
Macaula}’" infers, plotting a judicial murder. Hastings 
hoped that the full and detailed official account of 
what had taken place in Council would reveal to the 
authorities at home the true state of affairs, and they 
would support him against his assailants. He there- 
fore wrote in a postscript : ‘ I now retract the resolu- 
“tion communicated to jmu separately in my letters 
“ of the 27th of March. Whatever advice the first 
“ packet ma}’^ bring, I am now resolved to see the 
“ issue of my appeal, believing it impossible that men 
“ whose actions are so fi’antic can be permitted to 
“ remain in charge of so important a trust." 

Towards the close of the year there came a despatch, 
dated 3rd of March, 1775, from the Court of Director 
containing their opinion regarding the main matters 
in dispute between Hastings and the majoi’ity. They 
approved of the measures taken by Hastings in 
regard to the resumption fi’oni the Emperor of tl»e 
provinces of Cora and Allahabad and their c(^ssion to 
the Yizier, and confirming the Treaty of Benares. 
They also approved the suspension of the jiaynienls 
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made to the Emjieror from the revenues of Bengal. 
In regard to the Bohilla War they wrote : 

“And notwithstanding the pecuniary advantages which the 
“ Company' have gained by that event, we arc exceedingly concerned 
“to find tiiat our arms have been cn)ploj'od in the conquest of the 
“Eohillas, though we must confess the conduct of their chiefs 
“in refusing to fulfil their solemn stipulations with the Vizier seems 
“ to have drawn upon them the calamities they have suflered. After 
“ noticing the cautioner}' terms settled with Shuja-rud-daula pre^^ous 
“ to the mai’ch of our troops we can have no doubt of his having 
“fulfilled the conditions of the agi'cemcnt by which he became 
“ entitled to b»ir assistance ; and had the object in view been 
“ extended no further than to compel payment of the forty lakhs of 
.“rupees due to the Vizier and the Company for the protection 
“aflbrdcd to the Eohillas, wo should have had less objection to the 
“measure, thougll it would have been much more agreeable to our 
“ feelings if the Eohillas had faithfully complied with their engage- 
“ments, which were entered into for the immediate and mutual 
“defence of the contracting parties, and in which also the interests 
“ of the Company were concerned."* 

The Directors did not object to the Rohilla War as 
long as it was -waged to recover the forty lakhs “ due 
“ to the Vizier and the Company for the protection 
“afforded to the Bohillas,” but they absolutely pro- 
hibited the troops from being employed in any new 
conquest or any warlike enterprise beyond the Vizier’s 
territory. On the 7th of March the Court of Directors 
wrote another letter to this effect. The Majority 
of the Council, in their letter to the Court of 
Directors, declared that “No condemnation can be 
“ more severe than that which the Court of Directors 
“ have passed on the Rohilla War and on the conduct 
“ of the late Administration even on their own statement 
“of the facts. What judgment will the Company 
“ form of the measure and of the persons who planned 
“ it when they see our representation of it ?” Hastings 
remarked : 

* Sir John Strachey, G.O.S.I., Hastings and the Rohilla War, 
p. 272. 
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“ I cannot admit eitber the justice or the decency of binding the 
“ Court of Directors to the interpretation which the Majority have 
“been pleased to force on their oraers. I understand the paragraph 
“ of the General Letter of the 3rd of March to be an approbation of 
“ the Rohilla War. 

“ I understand the disapprobation ejqjressed in their letter of the 
“ 7th of March to apply to a subject totally diflercnt from it, to a 
“ siipposition that the troops which were employed in the Rohilla 
“ War had quitted the countiy which was the seat of it, and had 
“crossed the Ganges to engage in an indefinite sernce be^'ond the 
“prescribed line of the operations. These censures arose from 
“ a misformation, or from a misconception of the words of a letter 
“ from the late Select Committee, and I presume that the explana- 
“ tion given them in my letter of the 25th November which went by 
“ the last ship will have totallv removed all their di-splcasurc upon 
“ this head.”* 

In their letter of the 3rd of March the Directors 
wrote : 

The “ The conduct of Nundcoomar in the part he has taken against 

Court of “Muhammad Reza Cawn appears to us so very inconsistent and 
Directors «< tmworthy that we feel a repugnance to the continuance of his son 
thc^^p. “in the high office of Roj’ Royan of the province; and as the 
iwintraent “ acquittal of Muhammad Reza Cawn warrants us again to employ 
of Mu- “ him, we direct that if he can wth propriety accept of that office 

haromad » under the regulations and restrictions established by our President 
Cawn. “and Council, and with the salary ^nted to Raja Gurdass for 
“ executing the same, he be forthwith appointed thereto, and , 
“ receive a proper khcllautf and such other marks of distinction a.s ■ 
“ are usually conferred on natives on like occasions. We mean not 
“by this appointment to restore Muhammad Reza Cawn to any 
“ improper degree of power, but merely to testify our satisfaction on 
“ finding his former conduct has been so much better than we ^ 
“ expected. 

“ And in regard to Raja Gurdiass, though we cannot consent to his 
“ remaining Ro}’’ Koj’an of the proWnce, yet in consideration of the 
“favourable character we have received of him, we have no 
“ objection to his being appointed to any office of less importjincc if 
“you shall be of opinion that his behaviour has entitled him to such 
“a mark of our indulgence.” 


* Secret Select CommUtee's Proceeding/, 27th February’, 1776. 

1 Khellaut, Killut, Killant, and S., Ar., II. KheUtl. A dress of 
honour presented by a .superior on ceremonial occasions; but the 
meaning is often c.vtcndcd to the whole of a ceremonial present of 
that nature, of whatever it may consist. — Colonel Henry Yule and 
A. C. Burnell, Hdb/on-^Iolron. 
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Clavin'ing, Francis and ]\Ionson look advantage Tiu- 

of tlioso sui^iit'stions to abolish tiie new provincial offhc'^^ 
^ ^ *1 
courts, restore the jurisdiction of the Nawab, and„i""iMi 


to confer on Muhanunad Kcjmi Khan “the tbgnity 
“of Nnib Suhah, with all tlie ajijiendages of thatComi«Y^ 
“high otlice, which had been abrogated by the jmisdic- 
“late President and Council, with the subsequent 


*• a])]»robation of the Court of Directors, by wliich all 
“the powei'R of the Magistracy and of the Courts of 
“Criminal .Inslice throughout the provinces centre in 
“the jierson of Mnhannnnd .Ker.a Cawn alone without 


"a check or control.” “This certainly was not,” adds 
Hastings. “ such an appointment as the Honourable 
“Court of Directors alluded to when they said they 

“meant not- by it- to restore IMuliammad Kesia Cawn 

« 

“ to any improper degret? of power, but merely to 
“testify tlieir satisfaction on finding his former 
“ conduct, had been so much better than they 


“ expected.” 

The Mnjorilv. not content with ujisetting Hnslings’ T’Yty*“r 
judicial system, vigorously attacked his revenue system. 

The first attemjit at a more direct management of the Hastings' 
land revenue h^' ICuglish agency had jiroduced onl}*^ 
a partial imjirovcment. i^Iany of the speculative 
farmei-s liad oifered terms for the land which were 


far greater than the sum which the cultivators who 
were .slowly recovering from the great famine of 
17r)9-70 could ])ay. This gave the Majorit}’’ an 
opportunity of accusing Hastings of over-taxing 
the Zemindars and oppressing the lyots. Hastings, 
in his “ Remarks on the Third Minute of General 


Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis,” dated 
11th January 1775, admits that the lands were 
let in general too high, but the excess could not be 


prevented. 
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“ The exact •v’alne of the land was known only to the Zemindars 
“and old farmers,' from whom it was not to be expected that they 
“should part with their knowledge. To find out the real value the 
“most probable method was to let them to the highest bidders; and 
“the fairest and only means which would not admit of conclusions 
“against the character of the gentlemen concerned informing the 
“ new settlement was to dispose of the farms by public auction. 

“This proved, however, such a source of competition that 
“the lands in general Avere over-rated. Especisilly in Nuddea, 
“where this happened, abatements have been allowed — that is to 
“ ^3% the excess which ought not to haA-e been put upon the rcjits if 
“ it could haA'c been aA-oided has been taken off, and a competent 
“knoAAdedge has heen obtained of the state and capacity of the 
“lands throughout the proA’inces, which Avill be of great adA-antagc 
“ in forming the next settlement AA’hen the term of the present shall 
“ have expired.” 

Foreign III regard to foreign affairs, the concessions extorted 

afiairs. ^^awab Vizier of Oudh had proved ruin- 

ous to him. Mr. Bristow, the Resident, writing 
from Fyzabad the 11th October 1775, states : 
“The Hon’ble Board are fully convinced of the 
“distracted state of the Nabob’s Government. Its 
“ army was mutinous, the Resident made incessant 
“ demands on him for aiTears of debt, and neither the 
“auniils nor the people will ever pay their rent 
“regularly but when compelled.” The conduct of the 
Council Majority with regard to Western India is an 
illustration of their incapacity to measure the diffi- 
culties of an inti'icate problem. On the iJlst of May 
1775 a despatch arrived from the Bombay Government 
announcing that they had made a treaty with Raghoba, 
the claimant to the throne of the Peshwa, by which he 
agreed to cede Salsette and Bassein to the English in 
consideration of being himself restored to Poona. 
Hastings pronounced the treaty unsea.sonable, impolitic, 
unjust, and unauthori.sed. “ It is un.seasonabIe because 
“ the treaty was formed with Raghoba at a lime in 
“ wliich he ajipears to have been totally abandoned by 
“ liis former adherents. It was impolitic because it 
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“ throw the whole burthen of the war on the Compan)’^ 
“ without a force at the command of the Presidencj'^ 
“ equal to the undertaking, without money or certain 
“ resources, and because it was undertaken without an}’- 
“ regard to the general interest of the other settlements 
“ of the Company in India. It was unjust because they 
“ had received no injuiy from anj^ part of the Mahratta 
“ State which could authorise their interfering in their 
“ mutual dissensions, nor were under any actual ties to 
“ assist Raghoba.”* Though Hastings condemned the 
treat}', he took a statesman’s view of the position, 
and felt that to withdiaw abruptly after having entered 
into positive engagements with one party and offended 
the other perhaps beyond hopes of reconciliation, 
riiight be attended with greater danger than prosecuting 
the original design and even with national dishonour. 
He therefore proposed that — “The President and 
“ Council of Bombay be peremptorily enjoined to cancel 
“the treaty with Raghoba, and to withdraw the 
“ detachment immediately to their own possessions by 
“ whatever means may be in their power, unless any of 
“ the following cases may have occurred : 

“ 1st — That they shall have obtained any decisive 
“ advantage over the enemy ; 

“ ^7id — That the detachment shall have proceeded 
“ to such a distance, or be in such a situation, 
“ as to make it dangerous either to retreat or 
“ go on ; 

“ 3i‘d — That a negotiation shall have taken place 
“between Raghoba and his opponents in 
“consequence of the support afforded b}’- 
“ this alliance.”! 

Secret Select Committee’s Proceedintjs, 31st May, 1776, vol. ii.> 
p. 391. 

\ Ibid., 31st May, 1775, vol. ii., p. 392. 
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Francis entirely agreed “with the Governor-General 
“ in disapproving of the conduct of the Government of 
“ Bombay, and in protesting against all the consequences 
“ which may attend it hnt he added : “ I think that 
“their engaging the Company’s troops on distant 
“ inland expeditions, especially without any determinate 
“ object for their operations, or limitation of time for 
“ their services, ought not to receive the least coun- 
tenance or authority from us ; and that we ought to 
“ insist upon their recalling the troojis without any 
“consideration but that of their safe retreat.”* 

It was agreed by the majority that “ the troops he 
“ ordered to be recalled without any excep|;ion but the 
“ single consideration of their safety.”* 

The Bombay Government obeyed the commands of 
the Supreme Government and ordered the forces wlio 
had won the hard-fought battle of Arras into Britisli 
territory, but the Ere-sident-wrote a dignified protest 
against their orders. He declared that he and his 
colleagues considered the welfare of the Presidei..cy 
entirely depended on their preventing the Island of 
_Salsette from again falling into the hands of the 
Portuguese, and “ in this situation we are of opinion 
“ policy absolutely required that we should side with 
“ one of the contending parties in the Mahratta State, 

“ that it might be reconciled to our motives for that 
•‘attack, and to our continuing in jwssession of that 
“ island. This necessity being allowed, justice doubt- 
“ less required that we should take part with llaghoha, 

“ the Peshwa, and in duty to our employers we made 
“ this decislon_as ji^antageous to them as ])0ssiblc, as 
“we think is evident from the treat}'.”! They pro- 

* S<’cre( SdcH dommWer'a Proc^aUn^?, Slst May, 177r>, vol. ii., 

]). .392. 

■f from (hr Stale Pap'fe jmsmr/l in Otf Jlomhny Seerrlnriai 

Scriep), 
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oct'deil (<> inforni llio <K)vt‘rnor-Ct«!iu.’ml tlmt they lincl 
Mr. WIlHsun Taylor, “a nirinlnM' ofonr Bo.nrfl, 
“to visit Calcutta iu onlvr. num* fully tluui can bo 
“tlonr by brttvr .at .so gn'iit. a ilistauco, to rupro.sont to 
“vour Honor and t.’ouncil tlu* motives for all our 

m 

“ juorofdinjjs, tlu‘ pia-s'ent situntloji of nnaii\s, with the 
“ danger ami discredit that, must attr'ud our Iroaty boin^ 
“raneelbal. ami Itaolndm deserted." Mr. Tavlor on 
reaebinir Calcutta wrote a v(?ry full and tdilo letttM’ 
reviewing M.-diratta .a flail's, but bis .argumeul.s bad no 
elfcct on the Supreme. Ciovianment. They Informed 
him that “after duly e«»nsiderinir tbii rejue.sent.atioufi 
“which you have been pleased to deliver to us, wo anr 
“eoufirmed in our opinion of the expediency of the 
“Company's troops bein«; imnuMliately recalled from 
“ the. service of Hagbob.a to their own garrison.” They 
also declared their intention of ileputing an agent of 
their own, Colonel Upton, to negotiate with the ruling 
ministerial party at .Poona. At first tin* pretensions of 
the Ministry at Poona were so great that it was 
impossll.»le to make any settlement with them, and on 
the 7 tli ^^arch the Supr<*me Government, thinking tlmt 
<.>ilonel Upton's negotiations had been entirely broken 
nir, wrote to the IJnmbav G«»vernment to renew 
hoslilitie.s, Tliev said: “We think it necessary to 
“take the earlie.st opjiort unity to release 3-011 from the 
“restrictions wbieb we formerl}- laid upon 3^0111- opera- 
“ lions, and to provide evcr3' means in our power 
“ for cariyiiig on the wjir in conjunction with Raghobii 
** with vigour.” 'J’Ik.* treaty of Pur.uidliar, however, to 
the disappointment of the Governor-General and the 
Boniha3' Government, had been signed before the letter 
was written. “ The treaty of l^urandhar," writes 
Warren Hastings to a friend, “was executed on the 
j[.st March 1770 . 1 disajiproved of it.” 
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Adminis-I 
trative j 
reforms, | 
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Settle- 
ment of 
the land 
revenue. 


Two months after the treat}- of Purandhar had been 
signed, Colonel Monson died (September ITTG), and 
Warren Hastings, by his casting-vote and the steady 
adherence of Barwell, now had the predominance in 
Council. JBLe-at -once-i’esumed .his-former policy. He 
removed Bristow from the post of Resident at the 
Court of Oudh, and he reinstated “ Nat. Middleton,” his 
original nominee. . “ The first act of my authority,” 
said Hastings, “might justly be for the retrieval of 
“ the first wound that was given to it.” He now 
actively pressed forward his administrative reforms. 
,On the 10th April 1777 the settlement of the land 
revenue which had been made for five years would 
expire. The futux'e settlement had become a subject 
of acrimonious discussion in the Council Chamber. 
Francis wrote voluminous revenue minutes, for which 
John Shore supplied the technical knowledge, he the 
venom. Information regarding land tenures and the 
actual capabilities of the land must always be indis- 
pensable preliminaries for a revenue settlement. In a 
minute dated the 1st November 177G Hastings wrote : 
“ In whatever manner it may be hereafter determined 
“ to form the new settlement of the provinces after the 
“ expiration of the present leases, it will be equally 
“ necessary to be previously furnished with the 
“ accurate states of the real value of the Lands, as its 
“grounds on which it is constructed.” His second 
great aim was to protect the claims of the actual 
c\iltivators of the soil. The Ryots, under the existing 
system, not liaving their contracts with the land- 
owners cleai'ly defined, werex subject to all kinds of 
arbitrary e.xactions. “ It is tlie Zemindar’s interest,” 
wrote Hastings in the same minute, “to exact the 
“ gi’eatest rent he can from the Ryots ;• and it i.s as 
“much against his interest to fix the deeds by wliich 
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“the Ryots hold their lands and pay their rents to 
“ certain bounds and defences against his.own authority. 

“The foundation of such a work must be laid by 
“ Government itself ; all that I would propose is to 
“collect materials for it." In order to collect informa- 
tion an office wa s establ ished in .Noveinber_l7!7.G, and- 
three experienced covenanted servants of the Company 
, — Anderson, Croftes, and Bogle — ^were ajipointed to 
superintend it. A large number of native officers 
were sent into the country “ for the sole and express 
“ purpose of collecting such accounts and information 
“ as have reference to the business of the office.” 

Hastings also turned his attention to the other 

® ... . admiiiis- 

department on which the security and contentment oi tiation. 
the people principally depend — the judicial adminis- 
tration. On the 20th January 1776 he sent home 
“A plan for the better administration of justice in the 
“ Provinces of Bengal.”* “ The design of it,” Hastings ariniinis- 
wrote to Lord North, “may be comprised in a few justice 
“ words. It is, to extend the jurisdiction of the provtaocs 
“Supreme Court of Judicature to all parts of the 
“provinces, without any limitation; to confirm the 
“ Courts which have been established on the principles 
“ of the ancient constitution of the country by the names 
“ of Nizamut and Dewanny, to unite the judges of the 
“ Supreme Court with the members of the Council in 
“ the control of the latter, and to give the Provincial 
“ Councils a legal authority in the internal govern- 
“ment of the country and the collection of the public 
“ revenue.” It would require too much space to 
explain and illustrate every part of the plan. The 
chief feature was the proposed creation of “The 
“ Sudder Diwani Adalat, or Superior Civil Court,” to 

* Appendix B.. p. 290. This paper was discovered in the 
Record Office at Calcutta. 
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be composed of the Governor-General and Council and 
the Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, assisted by native officials. This Court 
was to receive civil appeals from the Provincial 
Councils, and its decrees were to be final. Writiiur 
to Lord Mansfield, Hastings states : “ Your Jjordship 
“ will find very little of novelty in the plan. Tlie design 
" of it is to prevent innovations, not to add to them ; 
“and I sincerely believe that, if it shall be found 
“ compatible with the indispensable principles of the 
“ English law, neither the laws, usages, nor inclina- 
“ tions of the people of this country will be injured 
“by the introduction of it.” He adds: “Sir Elijah 
“ Impey, who has carefully read it, has authorized me 
“to say that it has his approbation. ... I have a 
“ pleasure in declaring that on all occasions it has been 
“ his aim in particular, and in general that of the other 
“judges of the Supreme Court, to support the authority 
“ of Government, and temper the law of England with 
“ the laws, religious customs, and manners of the 
“ natives. Your Lordship will hear a difierent report 
“ from my associates in the Council, but I. confidently 
“ rely on the facts on which our difierent opinion.s are 
“ founded for confirming my testimony." Hastings’ 
plan of judicial reform had no tri.al : it had its defects, 
but it was a strenuous and sterling endeavour^ to 
create a judicial machinery in full harmony with the 
time and its practical needs. 

The divisions in the Council Chamber at (.’alcutt.'i 
afforded in the then temper of parties much matter of 
])er])lexity to Lord North. He had passed the llegu- 
iating Act, and ho had moved that Hastings h^* 
nominated the fir.st Governor-Gmieral. At that time 
the news of the Itohilhi Wav had not reached JCngland, 
But as Lord North told the House of C'ommons in 
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the debate on the Rohilla War, June 1 1786 : “ Soon 
“ after the arrival of the new Council in India they 
" sent home complaints against the Governor-General, 
“on the subject of the Rohilla War, stating such 
“facts as had come to their knowledge. As soon 
“as he was apprised of these facts, he thought 
“klr. Hastings’ conduct highly censurable, and he 
“sent to the Court of Directors (with whom the 
“power of appointing new servants, subject to the 
“ control of His Majesty’s Ministers, lay), and desired 
“ them to make every possible exertion for the recall* or 
“ dismissal of Mr. Hastings.” The Council did not send 
home facts, and Lord North did not calculate the 
possibility of exaggeration and invention.* General 
Clavering was a personal friend of the King, and- 
North, who had, at the entreaty of the King, carried 
on a far more bloody war than the Rohilla campaign 
in direct opposition to his own judgment, was not 
likely to go against the King’s wishes with regard to 
the advancement of a favourite. Clavering had also 
great parliamentary influence, and the Ministers, whose 
majority had begun to dwindle, -did not wish to lose 
the support of his frieuds. The overthrow of Hastings 
was desirable in their own interests, but by the 
Regulating Act he could not be recalled during the 
first five years without an address to that effect from 
the Company to the Crown. The Cabinet and their 
friends did not shrink from making use of every 
artifice to obtain the address. In December 1775 
the question of the removal of Hastings and Barwell 
from their respective stations was brought before the 
Court of Dfrectors, but thrown out after a warm 
debate by a considerable majority. But the hostility 

* Lord Mahon, in his History of England, omits to state that 
the facts were supplied by the Council. 
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of' Hastings’ enemies was unrelenting and pereistent. 
On the 9th of May the motion for “ addressing the 
“ Crown to remove Messrs. Hastings and Barwell from 
‘ their respective stations in Bengal” was again 
brought before the Court of Directors. The ballot 
was taken, and there Avere eleven votes for the recall 
and ten against it. The friends of Hastings appealed 
to a Court of Proprietoi-s. “The Court met on the 
“ 16th, and Avas exceedingly full. Forty-nine privy 
" councillors, peers, and men high in office attended on 
“ the part of administration ; treasury letters Avere 
“ sent to almost all the Proprietoi-s, and Loi’d Sand- 
“ wich * conducted the operations. Near midnight avo 
“ divided on a question of ‘ adjournment till next day ’ ; 
“you Avill not be surprised that this shoal of Ministers 
“ rushing out of court in the moment of division 
“ carried the court against us at that late hour — 108 
“ to 97. We demanded the ballot, which Avas fixed 
“ for Friday the 18th, and carried against every ellbi*t 
“of administration and the chairs, by the majority 
“ already mentioned (106).” MacLeane, Hastings’ 
agent, adds ; “ This has given great offence to adminis- 
“ tration. I have nCA’^er knoAvn them so sore on any 
“ defeat. So great a majority has stunned them. 
“Lord North cannot bear the least mention of the 


‘ India House, directors, or proprietors. He ‘ will have 
‘ ‘ nothing to do Avith India matters out of Parliament. 
‘ ' The Company must be restrained to its commerce. 


C < 


Territorial acquisitions are beyond their abilities to 


‘ * manage, and mu.st be taken from them Avithout 


‘ ‘ Av.'iiting for the expiration of the charter. For 
‘ ‘ this purpose Parliament must meet before Chri.st- 
‘ ' ma.s. In the meantime the Proprietors may do 


* * Avhat they jdease ; the more Adolont and absurd 


* Firtit I/)rcl of the Aflnumlty. 
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“ ‘ their actions the better.’ This is now the language 
“ of the Ministerial party, and they have ' held it 
“ uniformly since their defeat.”* MacLeane and some 
other friends of Hastings came to the conclusion that 
there was little hope of his being able to remain 
Governor - General in opposition to the powerful 
interests arrayed against him. They had also sub- 
stantial grounds for fearing a. prosecution would be 
moved in the House. “N. (North) would have praised 
“ your abilities and moved the House to prosecute you 
“ upon the evidence of Nundcomar, and Lord M. (Mans- 
“ field) would have cried up your code of laws, and mus- 
“ tered all his forces (as he actually did) to go down to 
“ the India Office to vote against you. In short, it was 
‘‘ certainly adopted as a measure of Cabinet, as they 
“ style it, to support their own three councillors, and 
“ it would have been carried in Parliament as easily 
“as a vote of credit or a turnpike bill. In that 
“situation an easy and honourable retreat' was aU 
“ that could be thought of for you ; and we knew 
“ it was personally consonant to your wishes to retire 
“ if you could not be put in the possession of that 
“consequence in administration which your station 
“ required.”f MacLeane now entered into negotiations 
with Mr. Robinson, a confidential servant of the 
Ministry, who agreed to the terms put forward by 
Hastings’ friends, provided Lord North and A certain 
PERSON ratified his agreement. The articles of the treaty 
were five in number; the fourth provides “that all 
“ RETROSPECT AND PROSECUTION prior to the late Act 
“ of Parliament appointing the Supreme Council cease 

* Letter from S. MacLeane, 25th June, 1776. — Grleig, Memoirs of 
Warren Hastings, vol. ii., pp. 65, 66. 

+ Letter from John Stewart, London, 31st October, 1776. — Grleig, 
Memoirs of Warren Hastings, vol. ii., p. 92. 
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“and determine; and in case any informer infringe 
“this article, administration shall give their aid to 
“ quash and defeat it.” The fifth stipulates “ that 
“ jMr. Hastings shall he well received on his return ; a 
“ vote of thanks promoted, if moved for ; and nobody 
“to be displaced.” At a Court held on the 11th of 
HMtings’ October a letter from MacLeane was read. It stated 
tion ten- that Hastings had “ authorized, empowered, and 
accepted directed me to signify to you his desire to resign 
in London. Qf Govemor-Geueral of Bengal, and to 

“ request your nomination of a successor to the 
“ vacancy which will be thereby occasioned in tlie ! 
“ Supreme Council.” The Directors made some little 


difficulty as to MacLeane’s authority, but on the IGth 
of October they wrote “a letter to the Secretary of 
“ State signifying that Mr. Hastings, for the reasons 
“ contained in it, had intimated a desire to resign, and 
“ praying that his Majesty would be pleased to appoint 
“ Mr. "Wheler to fill up the vacancy tliat would bo 
“occasioned in Council when Mr. Hastings resigned 
“the chair.”* Ten days later the Commission ap- 


wi.cier pointing Mr. Wheler to a place in Council was issued. 
to*a Mill states : “ The resignation was formally accepted, 
in Council, c, a successor to Mr. Hastings was chosen. ^Ir. 
“ Wheler was named, presented to the King for liis 


“approbation, and accepted. General Qlavering, as 
“ Senior Member of the Council, was eixii)Owered to 
“ occupy the chair till Mr. AVheler should arrive.” 

The statement is wrong in every paifticular, and 
has misled many of Hastings’ biograpl^ers ; “Hie 
“ re.signation was formally accepted.” There was no 
resignation. The Commission refers to the resignation 
not as an act that had been performed, b ut as an act 


Letter from S. Macl/j.itic, rorthmoath, lOth No\|cinl>cr, 1770.- 
(lltig, MtnvArf of irurr> ti JIa<iijnj’, vol. ii., j). SO. 
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contemplated : “ Whereas the said Warren Hastings 
“ hath caused notice to be given to the said United 
.“Company that he desires to resign the said office 
“of Governor- General of Bengal.” Ho successor 
to Mr. Hastings as Governor-General was chosen, 
and Geneml Clavering, as Senior Member of Council, 
was not empowered to occup}* the chair till Mr. "WTieler 
should arrive. Mr. Wheler could not be appointed 
Governor-General. The Act 13 George III., cap. 

G3, expressly provided that, “in case of the avoid- 
“ ance of the office of such governoi’-general, by 
“ death, resignation, or removal, his place shall, 

“ during the remainder of the term aforesaid (6ve 
"years), be supplied by the person of the Council 
“who stands next in rank to the governor-general.” 
General Clavering became, on the resignation of 
Hastings, Governor - General, not till ^^x. Wheler 
ai’rived, but for the remainder of the five years. The 
Commission stated : “ And whereas upon such resigna- 
, “ tion of the said Warren Hastings as aforesaid, the 
j “ said John Clavering, according to the directions of 
“ the said recited Act of Parliament, will succeed to 
“the said office of governor-general.” Wheler was 
appointed to a place in Council “ from and immediately 
“ after ” the office should become vacant by the 
resignation of Hastings.^ When Wlieler was on 
the point of sailing for India news reached England of 
the death of Monson, and he surrendered his appoint- 
. ment to succeed as jMember of Council on the resigna- 
/ tion of Hastings, and was appointed to the place in 
Council ^’ncant by the death of Monson. j In the very 

* Edward Thornton, History of the British Empire in Lidia, vol. ii., 
p. 104. 

t At a Court held on the 6th Ma}' two letters were read from 
Edward VTheler, Esq., on boai-d the Duhe of Portland at the,.;;:-^ 
Mother Bank, the 29th ult. (April), and off the Start in-, , ' 
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next (razcltt; after Wheler liad received his fu-st 
nomination to the Council, General Clavcrintr’s naino 
was gazetted to the Order of the Bath. As no similar 
mark of roj’al favour was to welcome the return of 
Hastings, IMacLeane immediately wrote to Hastings a 
letter, which was endorsed b}* Stewart, stating: “1 
“ look upon the honour conferred on General Clavering 
“as so direct a breach of the spirit of the compro- 
“ mise, that unless an adequate honour is conferred 
“on 3 'ou, yotf oioj/U mt to resign.” 
i]ih June. On the 14th of June Hastings received a letter from 
iia-Viiifjs jMacbeane informing him of what had taken jJace, and 
[iZrof same time their last letter desiring him “ in a 

his rcM};- «< narticular manner to suspend every thoujrht of resiffu- 

iiatmii J i j o r> 

iM-hi? ton- “ ing until I should hear from them again.” On tlie 
tnth" HHh despatches arrived confirming the news “of tlie 
Oimicii. “accommodation concluded in my name by Colonel. 

“ MucLeane,” and “of the last sanction given to that 
“ act by tlie King's apjiroval of the apjiointment of 
“ Mr. Wheler.” lia.stings states : “ Tiiese were read 
“ in Council, but nothing passed on them.” The 
next day General Glavering ordered a summons to 
be issiKKl in his name as Governor-General to ^Ir. 
Barwell and Mr. h’rancis to meet the Council. 1’he 
General and Francis met in the General Council 
" where Clavering took the usual oath 1“ 
Mf.i.-pth.' “ discharge the dutv of Governor-General, assunnul 
“ the chair, and jiresitlcd and came to several resolu- / 
o.!:.rAi. proclaim the change of govci tnnent.”* At 

the same lime Hastings was at the IlevcMiue Council 
(•hamli^jr, to which the Board had received the u.sual 

(.^Iav), tin; litter bis sunvmlcr of liis foriin'r «]ipoii(Hn< ;it 

to ftuwccil .IN the of Coornril at Foit M illi.nn ia on 

tb<* rrsiittiation of tVatn-u llaMijig-. 

* I.'.'ttt-r fnun .Sir Dlijab to Lonl Tbiitlov/, ‘Jfeb .Tnn'.’, 177* • 

M. 15. Itnjwy, Mrr-iAr. t/ Sw Llij tJ, p I*"-. 
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summons. Here Barwell joined him, and showed him 
the summons he had received in the name of Clavering. 
“ Before I had recovered from the surprise occasioned 
this unexpected intelligence, I received a letter 
“ from the General by his Persian interpreter requiring 
“me to deliver to him thejceys-of-the fort and. of the 
“ treasuries." . This had been from time'immemorial 
the last oflicial act of a departing Governor of Bengal. 
Hastings and Barwell “ sent instant orders to Colonel 
“ Morgan, the commanding officer of the garrison of Fort 
“ AVilliam, forbidding him to obey any other, and similar 
“ orders to the officers commanding at Budge-Budge 
“ and the Cantonments of Barrackpore.” The Pro- 
vincial Councils and Collectors were also formal!}’- 
reminded that their obedience was due only to Hastings 
r as Governor-General. Hastings and Barwell then 
' a])pealed to the Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
their opponents, after some demur, acquiesced in the 
appeal. After deliberating all night, the Judges at 
four next morning “ delivered to the gentlemen 
“attending on both sides letters directed to the 
“several gentlemen declaring our opinions, that the 
“ powers were not actually vested in the General.”^ 
The first reason they gave for their opinion was, 
“ Because the office of Governor-General was conferred 
/“ on Mr. Hastings by Act of Parliament, and accord- 
( “ iug to the tenour of that it can only be vacated by 
“ death, removal, or resignation. That Mr. Hastings 
“ is not dead is a notorious fact ; no intention is mani- 
“fested or act done by the directors in the least 
“ tending to his removal : and we are firmly of 
“opinion that he has not actually resigned.”! At 

*■ Letter from Sir Elijali Impey to Lord Thnrlow, 29th June, 
1777. R B. Impey, Memoirs of Sir Elijali Impey, p. 164. 
t Lord Mahon, in his History of England, ■\rates : “ At four the 
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noon the Judges “ received a letter from the Oeneml 
"and Mr. Francis informing us that they accjuiesced 
" in our opinions.” Hastings had \von the victory, 
but he knew well what it might cost him. He wrote 
to Laurence Sulivan on the 29th of June : " Thouirli 
“ I shudder at the consequences of departing fi-oni the 
“ letter of Colonel MacLeane’s emnigements, and dread 
" equally with death the thoughts of entering into a 
" new scene of indefinite contention, yet I scarce sec 
“ an option left me to avoid it. One condition of th.at 
“ engagement was that the time of my resignation was 
" to be left to my own choice ; but that condition has 
"been broken by the attempt made by General 
" Clavering to wrest the government from me by 
“ force, and by per-sisting to assert his claim to the 
" government in despite of it.” On the same day ho 


“ next morning: Sir Klijali reported tlieir uii.aiiimous jtitleincjit lliat 
•‘the resignation of Hastings was invalid, and tlic assuinption of 
“power by Clavcriiig illegal.” It wjis not a judgment, but an 
opinion, and the .Tudges held the opinion, not that the resignation 
was invalid, but that there was no resignation. Lord Malion may 
have been misled by the Ninth Iteport, which states that “the 
'•. fudges .ccttlcd tho controversy l»y deciding that the resignation 
“ was an invalid act." This is a fair Bpeeimen of the .Tiinins tnelhwl 
of stating a fact, niornton .st.atc-s : “ On s(»me other jinirits the 
“ Ninth ikCport of this Coininittcc i.s marked liy little jiidgmeni or 
“ 'Crup’.dosity of juflgincnt." Professor Wilson abo mentions that 
the «loeumcnt.a to the Appcndi.v «lo not in very many instainet 
authorise the statements of the IJtporl. A letter written by rranen 
in published only a few yc.ars ago, supjdios tho rca'^on : 

“As to tho Ninth lJej>ort, whirb' is, indeed, a m.Tsterpicee of 
“ hnrn.m wi-doin, the fact i', I wrote a verv .‘mail part of it, and, 


••fi' to the com{K>dlion, eorrectc<l the whole, 

“ On tiicrnory only, and s]ie;iking without lif.K»l:, 1 think I c.an >.ty 
“ witli tniih that there is imt one nwterial principle or •ied'K lson in 
“it whieli m.\vn'.it be f.drly.and honc'lly tr.iccd b:»rk to .some ant*'* 
“f.’dent opinior!-- «,f my own, dilated on and exfwnib-*! f»y ^'.ij-s'ri'T 
fti -ora** re^jKi-tR I am the aerirn. Put if yon w.int tof •*' 
“tb<' f .'.t; in all it*- fiL-atity, dignity, an<l -tfctiglh, read t!;*' Nir.'.h 
“ lo {“'•rt, the .'o!*' undoubted pr'-perty of the r.'iiiin'.an'ling m-v-’er* 
“mii'lof Ivlrunrid I’urke." 
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wrote to another friend : “Were I to submit to such 
“ indignities as have been offered to me, even my 
“ enemies would hold me in open derision. I will make 
“ them ashamed of the man whom they have protected. 
“ I shall expect to be recalled, and with disgrace, and 
“ I expect that my recall will be followed by prosecu- 
“tions, and they may prove what they will against 
“ me, even rape and murder, if they are disposed to it, 
“ when I am gone and Clavering in possession, yet I 
“ care not.” He adds, and the passage is of great 
importance : “I am congratulated on the happy issue 
“ of this negotiation, and the preservation of my 
“ honour and my fame, and on the complete victory 
“ which I have obtained." A few years later Hastings 
refers to Impey as a man “ to whose support I was at 
“ one time indebted for the safety of my fortune, 
" honour, and reputation.” Macaulay writes : “ These 
“ strong words can refer only to the case of Nuncomar, 
“ and they must mean that Impey hanged Nuncomar 
“ in order to support Hastings.” Lord Mahon and 
Sir James F. Stephen both believed that the allusion 
was to the services rendered Hastings by the award of 
the Judges on this occasion. The latter based his belief 
on a passage written by Impey to the same effect,* but 
he does not notice the similarity between the foregoing 
passages written by Hastings. Each of these passages 
obviously refer to the same incident — the support 

* The following is the passage from a letter written by Impey in 
March, 1780, at the height of the contest between the Grovernor- 
General and Council and the Supreme Court : " The power which is 
“ exerted against me would not have existed in the hands in which 
“ it is if I had not helped to keep it there ; and it was used against 
“ me at the time when I was living, in all appearance, in the utmost 
“ confidence of familiarity with the possessor of it. . . . This 
“ hurt mo much more than any anxiety which I felt during »1 
“time that I knew Clavering was endeavouring .f^ruin? 

“ England.” — Sir James F. Stephen, The Sfori/ of M 
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<;ivcu to him by Imjxj}" mid tl»o Judges wlion 
(Jliivoring utt<)mj)ted to Kuiw the oflico of Governor- 
Gonond. '.rimy allord n fnjsli proof thiit ^rncmilny's 
supposition is *' not only nsvolting mid iinjirohrible/' to 
\is(! tlio words of Sir .Tmne.s K Stojilion, but also (piite 
unnecossnry. 

Iinjuiv, wliom Macaulay calls “a sorviconblc tool," 
did not lend a blind KUj)j)ort to ITaslinijs at this 
critical inonionl. Hastings and narwoll now jms.se<l 
a resolution in Council that Clavering, by taking his 
oath as Governor-General, “ and l>y that act and the 
"many otliers done in consequmicc of it, has vacated 
" his seat as Senior Memb(!r of the Cotmcil, and could no 
" longer sit at tlie Hoard in any ca])acity." Clavering 
and Francis also aj)pealed to the .liulges, and Hastings 
and Barwell consented to follow their advice. Impcy 
writes to Lord 'fluirlow that the Judges "agreed on 
" a letter in which they said they could not be of 
" opinion that the Governor-Generals Council could, by 
" their own authority, declare vacant the seat of any 
" Member of their Board ; and advising them to recede 
" from such resolutions as ]>revented the General from 
" the free exercise of his oflices, and that neither party 
"should act on their claims, but reserve them for 
“ decision in England. The acquiescence, of Mr. 
" Hastings and !Mr. Barwell was in two horn’s after- 
" wards signified to us by a letter from them. The 
“ General and !Mr. Francis thanked us in the same 
" manner for our attention to their application. The 
“ next da}' they all met in Council, the Geneml 
" reassuming his seat as senior councillor, and every- 
" thing at present is calm.” Francis recorded a 
minute in which he I’emarked : " Eveiything is at 
“ stake, everything has been hazarded, I fear, by some 
" degree of passion and a great degree of precipitation ; 
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“ much ma.y be retrieved by prudence and moderation. 
“ I trust it will appear that I have given a signal 
“.example of both, not only in iny immediate and 
“ implicit acquiescence in the decision of the Judges, 
“ but in my present attendance here. Let me have 
“ the honour and happiness of assuming the character 
“of mediator.” Philip Francis in the character of a 
mediator was certainly a new and strange r61e. On 
the 25th of June Hastings moved in Council : “ That 
“ under the advice of the Judges, the Council do 
“ recede from putting into execution all their resolu- 
“ tions passed since the 25th instant, and that all 
“parties should be placed in the same situation in 
“ which they stood before the receipt of these orders.” 
This resolution was unanimously carried. So ended a 
memorable conflict, which, blit for the tact and judg- 
ment of Impey and the Judges, might have led to 
anarchy and confusion. Five days later Philip Francis 
enters in his journal : 

"June SOtJi. — On Monday General Clavering invests himself with 
“the Order of the Bath, and we attend Council. A lucky star it 
“is,, and appears to us at a most seasonable juncture. The 
“ Governor orders a salute,, and recommends circulars to notify the 
“honour done to Clavering. 1 thought this a pitiful condescen- 
“sion.” 

A month later we have the following entry : 

"August 30th . — Sir John Clavering, after a delirium of many 
“hours, expired at half-past two p.m., and was buried at eight in 
“ the most private manner.”* 


* On the 8th of August, 1777, Hastings married Mrs. Imhoff 
under her maiden name, the bride being described in the register as 
“ Miss Anne Maria Appolonia Chapusettin.” Macaulay writes : 
“ The event was celebrated by great festivities, and all the most 
“ conspicuous persons at Calcutta, without distinction of parties, 
“were invited to the Government House. Clavering, _ as- the ; 
“ Mahomedan chronicler tells the story, was sick in mind.a;|r 
“ and excused himself from joining the splendid assemki 
“ Hastings, whom, as it should seem, success in ambition.”/^' 
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Francis was now the sole survivor of the three 
hostile Councillors, and Hastings wrote : “The death 
“ of Sir John Qavering has produced a state of quiet 
“in our councils which I shall endeavour to preserve 
“during the remainder of the time which may be 
“ allotted me.” In December Wheler arrived, and, as 
a rule, supported Francis. But Hastings had the 
strong adherence of Barwell and his casting-vote, 
which enabled him to carry out his policy in home and 
foreign affairs. 

In July instructions from the Court of Directors 
relative to the new settlement reached the Indian 
Government. They showed that the Company was a 
considerate and careful observer of their dominion. 
They had considered Hastings’ plan for letting the 
lands on leases for life, and that of Francis for estab- 
lishing a fixed invariable rent, but they “did, for- 
“ many weighty reasons, think it not then advisable 
to adopt either of these modes.” The lands were to 
oe let for a year on the best terms procurable, but 
they were not to be put up to auction. A strict prefer- 
ence was to be given and every indulgence shown to 
the native inhabitants.’ No European, or the native 
servant of a European, was to hold any share of the 
lands. Hereditary Zemindars were to remain in 
possession of their zemindarees as long as this could 
be done with safety to the revenue. The fair spirit in. 

“ had put into high good humour, would take no denial. He went 
“himself to the General’s house, and at length brought his van- 
“ quished rival in triumph to the gay circle which surrounded the 
“bride. The exertion was too much for a frame broken by morti- 
“ fication as well as by disease. Clavering died a few days later.” 
Claveiing, a grim old soldier, was the last man to be led in triumph 
by his rival. He died twenty-two days later (30th August). Impey 
rvrites : “ Sir John Clavering was taken ill about a fortnight ago, 
“returning home from a visit to my house. He died, and was 
“ buried yesterday.” 
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which the instructions were conceived is illustrated by 
the fact that the terms ivere to be so moderate that 
the Zemindars would be able to maintain the respect 
of their dependents. “ This object, the Court directed, 

. “ might be kept, in view in eveiy agreement made 
“ with them.”* Demands were to be made for out- 
standing balance, but they authorized the Governor- 
General to grant I’emission. As long as the Zemindar 
or renter fulfilled his engagements he was not to 
be dispossessed or compelled to pay an advanced 
rent without the most substantial reasons for such 
advance. According to the instructions of the Court, 
the lands were let for a year, the preference being 
given to the old Zemindai's on an average of the 
collections of the three preceding years. The plan of 
the settlement declared that, in case the Zemindars 
fell in arrears, “the}’^ shall be liable to be dispossessed, 

“ and their Zemindarees, or portions of them, shall be 
“ sold to make up a deficiency.”t 

The plan of annual settlements was adopted for the Revraiuf 
three following years. It was then found that the appointed. 
Provincial Councils could not exercise an effective 
superintendence, and they were abolished and a Metro- 
politan Bjiard_ofJ3,e.v-enue-.appointed. It consisted of 
four experienced revenue officers, who were instructed 
to form a plan for the future assessment and collection 
of the revenues. “ The amount of the assessment,” 
their report stated, “must depend on the capacity of 
“ the different districts. In some the assessment will 
“ be found already too great ; others again, and the 
“ greatest part, will admit of an increase.” The}^ formed 
an estimate of the capacity of the different districts 

* Peter Auber, Bisc and Progress of the Priiish Power in India^^ ' 
vol. i., p. 543. 

t Sir John W. Kaye, The Adminislrafhn of the Pad India Compy- 
p. 172. 
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from antecedent accounts, without recurring' to local 
inspection and research. The mode of settlement, they 
said, “ which appears to the Committee the most con- 
“ venient and secure for the Government and the best 
“ for the Ryots and the country is, in general, to leave 
“ the lands with the Zemindars, making the settle- 
“ ment with them.” The preference was as in former 
instances to be given to the Zemindars, and only in 
the event of their unwillingness or disability ivere the 
contracts to be concluded with others. “The con- 
“ siderations,” it was added, “ which ought to preclude 
“ the Zemindars are their gross mismanagement, 
‘ ‘ oppression , or incapacity. ” The leases were to be paid 
for one year, renewable by all who had punctually 
paid their rents. The proposed plan was adopted by 
the Government of India, with some slight modification 
not affecting the principles upon which it was based.* 
It was in practice found impossible to collect the entire 
annual settlement, and Hastings wrote some wise 
words on this difficult point which ought to he remem- 
bered by every Indian ruler. “ It may perhaps in 
“time be possible to prevent nearly any diminution, 
“ either in the amount of the settlement or collections; 
“ but, whilst the Government requires so large a pro- 
“ portion of the produce of the country, causes beyond 
“ the reach of human control will occasionally operate 
“ to render some indulgence in favour of its subjects 
“indispensable, and the formality of agreements will 
“but ill justify the rigour of exaction.” He did not 
consider the present settlement too heavy, but be 
pointed out an evil which must always be watched 
in the revenue settlement of large areas. “ The parti- 
“cular distribution will in many instances he found 

■* Sir John W. Kave, Tlie Administration of the East India Compantj, 
p. 173. 
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''imwjujil, B rlolbct in tin; system which am never be 
“ ivniedied by an3* pernimuml ruh*, but must be cor- 
“rt'oletl bv ttMujmrniy npplicalion, jiccor<lin£^ to the 
“ «>.\iiivncv of jinrticulnr circumsUnices/' With regard 
to the ri*rhts oft in; Zemindars he wrote: 


“t Jur on jiiotintl? wlnVh more muaite Fcrnlhiy may, 

“jiiataps tintl a! vnriam'o’ witli fad*, ha* .atttnittO'I the opinion of 
“du'ir rijdaftil pn»priolor.*hip of the !aml«. 1 do not tncvin to 
“citn?'<*Ft lln;ir riftht of inhcrit.niro o* the landF, whilst 1 assort the 
“vijih? of Covcnnm'ni to tho pr<*iIuco thereof. 'J’ho Mahomincdnn 
**ndfrs roiitinnally oxcreised, with a severily tndcmnvn to the 
•‘Ihitidi adinini*tialion i«t Ih-ne-d. the potwr of dispnsiie.'sin;; the 
*• Xvuiindar* on ant* failmr in tin* paymetit of their rents, tiot oidy 
“pm tempoiv hnt in perp<'tiiity. The fact is tioiorione ; hut lc*t 
"pniof of it should he tviiiihvd, t '■hall reled ojio instance out, 
“of many that jnijtht he pr^-dnee*! ; and only mention that 
“the JJeinindary «<f Uaje-hahy, the second in rank in Ilengal, 
“and yielding .’itt atnnwl reveinie of ahout twenty-five lacks of 
“rnpoes, ha risen t<i it* pre'ent nmcnitiide dnrin*: the eonrsc of 
“the Ifot eiithty year?, hy aeeunmlatin;: the jirojwrly of a pv.'it 
“nnmherof di'-po '.(" ed 4< inindars, .aUhontth the atirePlors <»f the 
■'pjv'enl poc'ev-.i}' had not hy iidieritance a ri^ht to the properly 
“of n siiijtle villaee within the whole Kemindnry.” 


After abolition <if the Provincial Councils, tin* "h* . 

... jKontinom 

dirt'ci manag<?menl of (be. Di.slnct Pevenucs was efUntinh 
di'finitelv entnistcd (o the Hriti.^h Ctillector.s, and from 
that time the ih'itish Covernment. began to nntlerlttke 
iho internal administr.ition of the count ly. Though 
Hastings' arr.ingements and institutions have been 
modifitid by .‘Juhsetjuent experience, to him belongs the 
eredit of Itaviug given form and consistency to onr 
civil polity in India. He had to create order out of 
chaos. His letters .show the difliculties he encountered 
in constructing the framework of civil administration 
from the want of local knowledge, from the ineflicienc}’’ 
and o])j)osit ion of a refnictoi*}' and corrujit Civil Service, 
and the veniality of native agents. 

A leading chapter in Hastings’ domestic policy was . 
his fruitful and vigorous etlorls for the management of tmtion. 

O O 
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the salt trade. The salt tax was a legacy left us by 
our predecessors. Under the Mahomedan Govern- 
ment an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, payable by 
Gentoo, and 2-^ per cent, payable by Mussulmen, was 
levied at Hoogly on the wholesale price of salt trans- 
ported into the interior of the country. Olive had- 
proposed, in order to put an end to corruption, that 
the totally inadequate salaries of the civil servants 
should be raised, and they should be absolutely pro- 
hibited from embarking in private trades. The Court 
of Directors refused to sanction the proposal. Then 
Clive, seeing that the inadequate salaries were fatal to 
the interests of the country and Company, established 
a Society of Trade to conduct the traffic in salt, and 
new regulations were framed for increasing the duties 
of the Company on salt from 35 to 50 per cent. ; for 
reserving to the Company’s servants “a reasonable 
“ share ” of emoluments ; and for giving greater advan- 
tages to native dealers and agents than had before 
been conceded to them. This scheme was discontinued 
by order of the Court of Directors after two years’ 
trial. They commanded that the inland trade should 
be thrown open, and they prohibited their servants 
from being concerned in the manufacture or sale of 
salt. In 1772 Hastings, when Governor of Bengal,, 
determined again to assume the management of the 
trade for the use of the Company. The manufactoi’ies 
were let for five years, but a certain quantity of the 
salt manufactured was to be delivere(i\ to the Company 
at a given price, to be dealt out to\he native con- 
ductors of the inland trade who had made advances to 
aid the farmers in the payment of tUieir labourers 
employed in the manufacture. In 1772 Ithe j)ractice of 
farming was continued, but the produce was left to the 
farmer’s disposal. As the system did ^not prove a 
success, Hastings proposed to the Council^, in a minute 
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(Intnl lh(' 01 h of Srptoinber 1/80 : “That all the salt 

“ of llu* provinces he mannfactwrocl for the immediate 

“acconnl of the HonorahU* 0>m]mny. and sold for 

“ ready money at moderalt? fixed rates, to be ascer- 

“ tained and published at the. beginning: of eveiy 

“s'-ason by the Governor- Oenernl and Council.” 

* 

llastijjgs’ scheme was strongly opposed by his col- 
leagues, btu the result more than justifiod his anticipa- 
tions. The fin^t three years yielded a net rovenuo of 

•* •' 

£1 «’».}, OUO. and tin; three 3 'eai's before the GoviU’mnont 
of lyual Cornwallis .l‘r)‘J2,-taO. Ifasting.s, in the account 
of his ste.wardshij), writes : 

‘•'flic coaijiii-'t of a fortiieu priiicijK-tlity, which h.vt addetJ h.ilf a 
“inillietj of .*-tcrHn_ir to the iwtinna! inconio ; .n .splendid 

**o.\!''i!''i'in rtf dotninion ; nsid .-i !ar/;c ha>r«5 «»f luenitlve oflice.s to 
“ iiiliii''t<ri.'tl jcitroiinsas tliontili punditKCfl with the hlood of 
"tlKin-atidt!. innitit.'iinctl with ;i»i cnonnoti.s cxjwnsc of foriiv.'if-c.'s 
“.nud tnllltrtry pirrl-'Oe’, .nttd the hur-tnl of n.'Ulon.'d dlfgnictj, with 
“iho Irtsii of it : would have crowned the warrior, by who.«c 
*' forniaate v.nlonr It Wit's won, with dcathle.«‘s j^Iory ; and votes of 
“ p.-jrli:nnentary th.ntik-, bonfiiv.s, and Dhanlnation':, wotihl have 
“ prrtdahtjcd hi-' pnsi-e anti the public trinniph. A blootlle.s.s 
“acec-K-lon of publie income, gjiinctl by the silent nporation of 
"tftlici.'d .trr.'m£:t'incnt, jH'rpetnaied in it- ilnr.it ion, and fixed in its 
‘‘value by it- inbvrvnce to the c«cj>ce of ibc .state itself, nnin- 
“emnbered wlib niilitary cstabbsbmenl-' and frontier tlcfoncc.s and 
“ tninislcring stib-i-tence to .i whole people IhiiIi in it.s imniediiito 
“ili-tribution as a neccH'ary of life, mid by tliu rclnrns of a foreign 
“enmmcrcc, is .-dluwed l<» .-ink unnoticed in the blemlcd accounts of 
*• tin* gciicr.d trea-iiry, bcc.nise it was not produced by any of tlio.se 
“elFort-s of the mind to whicli human pride lias afli.vcd the claim of 
“ renown, and in whieb cver,v man appropriates to himself a .share 
“of the national glory.”* 

W’'hiK* rin.sling.s was improvhig the KeytMUu? Admin- 
istration, and introducing ti wdse fiscal jiolic}', he was with 
dauntle.ss spirit and unfailing energj' canying on war. 

The treaty of Pnrandhar established peace between 
the Britisli Government and the ministerial part}^ and dimr. 

* Hastings’ lin-icv' of the Statf of Jinigal, p. 77. 
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dissolved the alliance with Raghoba. . It . proved, how-r. 
(3ver, only a temporary and hollow truce.. The Bombay 
Government continued to give protection to Raghoba, 
and the Mahrattas delayed and evaded the concessions 
they had made. It was impossible that any treaty 
which left Salsette in the hands of the English would 
meet with the approval of the patriot party in the 
capital of the Deccan. Two years passed in appeals 
from the Bombay and Poona authorities to theGovernor- 
General in Council, and in ineffectual though earnest 
endeavours on their part to reconcile them. Then a 
new feature was added to the dispute by the arrival of 
the-Chevalier de St. Lubin at Poona. . Nana Fadnavis, 
the great Mahratta statesman who had strenuously 
obstructed the fulfilment of the treaty, immediately 
attached himself to the Chevalier. The British Envoy 
complained that “ indeed, in every respect they paid the 
“greatest attention to the French.” A.nd M. de 
St. Lubin was received with great- pomp by the 
Peshwa when he delivered his ■ credentials, “ being 
“letters from the King and Ministers of France.” 
The main object of the Chevalier was to establish 
a factory, supported by a military force, at Poona, and- 
to obtain a seaport near Bombay.^ If he had suc- 
ceeded the French would have regained their former 
importance in India, supported by all the powers and 
resources of the Mahratta Empire, and the English 
would have had to battle with them for supremacy in the ' 
East. The Bombay Government rightly remarked : 

“ If time is given to the French for the French Ministry 
“to take their measure, and to supply Nana with 
“ a body of forces, we can expect nothing but a repeti- 

* The letters from J. Madjctt and Mr. Farmer, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, published in the Selectims from the Bombay State 
Papers (Mahratta Series), pp. 291 and 296, reveal in detail the 
exploits of M. de St. Lubin. 
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“ tioii nftho 5C<'ne of will's and intrlgnos forinei’l}* acted 
“on tin* coast of (.Joroniandcl, wliicli will certainly 
** lx* fatal to tin* iniluonct* of the Knt'lisli on this coasts 
“jintl may <*nd in onr (otiil snbvei-sion.” At tlib 
critio.'d tinn* tin* rivalry between .Sakai'iun Jjapu. the 
aged pri'inier, and his yonngiw aK«Jociale, Nana Fadmivis 
rreidial a division in tin* I’oona Cidiinet, and the 
fonn«*r msul«* ov('rtnrt*s for the assist .'ince of the Coin- 
]»any to restore liJighoha to Poona. Tin* Bombay 
Ibn-rTimient rosolvt'd “that if a formal application 
“ Were made it might certainly with the utmost jn.sticc 
'• he considered as an application from the Mahralta 
“Si .ate, and tn'iitcd jicconlingly : as . Sahara m Bapii is 
“ the Divan, or fu'st otneer of the Government , and the 
“ principal pennon with whom (Nd<niel Upton concluded 
“the late treat v on behalf of tlu* Slato, he being 
“ the Minister rir.st named in the Insitv.” It. was also 
oriloivd that “the ro.solniion he iinm(*f!iately forwarded 
“ to lla? (lovernor-Oeneral and Onincil, who, we flatter 
“oni'selves, will do justice to onr motives, and afford 
“their aj)jirohali<in ami sujiporl to the stej) we have 
“taken, ami to the measnn'S we may further pur.sue.’’ 
The apja-ohation and .snpjmrt of tin? Supreme Govern- 
ment were, ;ifier a stormy debate, gained only by the 
c.'isting-v(»t<? of Hastings, who, owing to the death 
of General Oavering. had recovered his ascendancy in 
Council. I'rancis ;ind Wheler condemned the resolu- 
tion as illegal, nnjust, and impolitic. They argued that 
it was illegal hecau.se it was taken without the .sanction 
of' the supreme authority ; unjust because it was con- 
trary to thel’reat}' of Purandhnr ; and impolitic because 
it involved the English in tin; ilangcrs and burdens of 
$ war. Hastings and Barwell argued tliat the emergency 
justified the illegalit}' ; that it was not contrary to the 
• treaty, because the principal person with whom the 
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treaty had been made had proposed it ; and that it was 
not impolitic, because it would give the English 
permanent influence in the Mahratta Empire. After 
considerable discussion, and after minutes of states- 
manlike ability and force had been dictated and read 
at the Council Board both by Francis and Hastings, the 
following main resolu ti ons were adop ted : that the 
President and Council of Bombay are warranted by 
the Treaty of Purandhar to join in a plan for conducting 
B-aghunathrao to Poona on the application of the ruling 
part of the administration of the Mahratta State; 
that a supply of money, to the amount_of ten. lakhs-... 
of rupees, be immediately granted to the President - 
and Council of Bombay ; that military assistance be 
sent to the Presidency. A force under_Colpnel Leslie _ 
was ordered to cross the Continent, and place itself 
under the orders of the Government of Bombay. 

On the 8th June a letter reached the Board from 
Colonel Leslie informing them that he. had met with 
some slight opposition from the Mahrattas, and Francis 
took advantage of the occurrence to propose, with the 
pertinacity which distinguished him, that “ the expedi- 
“ tion should be absolutely countermanded, and Colonel 
“ Leslie’s present command of course dissolved as soon 
“ as he has quartered his troops on this side ’the Jumna 
“ in the best manner the season will permit. Before 
the proposition could be discussed news of a |very grave 
nature reached the Board. The Bombay Government 
wrote to them : “ It is with much concern we acquaint 
“ you that, b}' the London Gazette of the 16tlh December 
“just received from Bassora, we learn t^at General 
“Burgoyne with his whole army, consisting of 3,500 
“ fighting men, was compelled to surrendet to General 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 11th June, 1778, vol. ii., 
p. 623, 624. 
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" Gates on the 14tli of October on condition of being 
“ transported to England from Boston, and not to 
“serve again in America during the war. General 
“Howe remains in possession of Philadelphia, with 
“which place the fleet have in vain endeavoured to 
“ open a communication, and three of our ships have 
“been destroyed in the attempts, viz., the Augusta, of 
“ 64 guns, the Rodntcl', of 44, and the Merton of 16. 
“General Washington was encamped within a few 
“ miles from Philadelphia, and the Congress had 
“ removed to Lancaster. General Clinton with a small 
“ armjT had proceeded up the river of New York and 
“ had met with some success.”’*' Francis requested his 
colleagues to consider “ whether the unfortunate event 
“in America ought not to have a general influence 
“upon our measures here,- whether this be a season for 
“hazarding oflensive operations of any kind, and 
“ whether policy and prudence do not plainl}?^ dictate 
“ to us that, while the nation is so deeply engaged and 
“pressed on one side, with everything to apprehend 
“ from the designs of France and Spain on the other, 
“ we should stand on our defence, and not weaken or 
“ divide the force on which the safety of Bengal may 
“depend.”! Hastings replied with the force and 
dignity which he could command when occasion required: 
“I hope that our afiairs in America are not in the 
“ desperate situation in which they are described to be ; 

“ but I see no connection between them and the concerns 
“ of this Government, much less can I agree that with 
“such superior advantages as we possess over every 
“power which can oppose us, we should act merely 
“ on the defensive and abruptly stop the operation of a 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 22nd June, 1778, vol. ii., 
p. 630. 

i Ibid., p. 634. 
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“ measure of such importance to the national interests 
“ and to the national safety as that in which we have 
“ now decidedly engaged, with the eyes of all India 
“ turned upon it. On the contrary, if it he reaUj' true 
“ that the British arms and influence have suffered so 
“severe a check in the Western world, it is the more 
“ incumbent on those who are charged with the interest 
“ of Great Britain in the East to exert themselves for 
“the retrieval of the national loss.”* 

On the 7th of Jul}' 1778 the Govermnent “received 
“ intelligence, by wa}’ of Suez, that war was declared 
“ b}' the Court of France against England on the 30th 
“of March last.”f A Council was immediate!}' held, 
and Hastings, after bringing forward various measures 
concerning the defence of the city and province, 
RequUi- proposed that — “Raja Cheyt Singh be required in 
Chcjt” “f*^rm to contribute his share of the burthen of the 

Singh. “present war by consenting to the establishment of 
“ three regular battalions of sepoys, to be luised and 
“ maintained at his expense.’'! Francis acquiesced in 
the proposal, but suggested that Cheyt Singh “ should 
“be informed that this additional charge will not 
“be imposed upon him beyond the continuance of 
“ the present war.”§ Hastings remarked that “ the 
“ qualification proposed was consonant to my intention 
“ on the question and implied in it but he could not 
agi'ee to have any specific words added to the pro- 
position, as the matter involved a grave principle. “ I 
“agreed," he stated, “to add to the question the 
“ following words, ‘ and to Ixj disbanded at the end of 
“ ‘ the war but perceiving that the difference in our 

^ S'Url Comhnflf'’s 22nd June, 177&, vol. ii., 

p. G3}. 

I Hid., 7tli duly, 1778, vol. ii., p. 037. 

I Hid., fill July, 1778, vol. ii., p. 6.37. 

§ Hid., Oth .Tuly, 1778, vol. ii., p. C33. 
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“ opinions upon this subject arises not from a disagree- 
“ ment respecting the requisition simply considered by 
“ itself, but from a different understanding of the right 
“of the Company to exact, under any pressure of 
“ affairs, more than the sum stipulated by the sunnud 
“ granted to Cheyt Singh and the kubbooliat given by 
“ him in return ; I must therefore adhere to the 
“ question as it stands, wishing to avoid the question of ' 

“ right. If, however, we cannot agree upon this point, 

“still, I would wish to have the requisition made 
“ in the words of the question, and leave the decision. 

“of future right to our superiors.”* At the close 
of the debate Hastings again reiterated his opinion as 
to the ri ght of the paramount power tp„.make. .the 
demand. His words were ; “ I agree to the question 
“ in the original terms of it, deeming it a right inherent 
“ in every Government to impose such assessment as it 
“judges expedient for the common service and protection 
“ of all its subjects ; and Ave are not precluded from it 
“ by any agreement subsisting between the Raja and 
“ this Government.”! It was “resolved that the Raja 
“ Che 3 ^t Singh be required in form to contribute his 
“share of the burthen of the present war, b}^ the 
“ establishment of three regular battalions of sepoys to 
“be raised and maintained at his expense, and the 
“ Governpr-Genei’al is requested to write to him to that 
“ effect.”! 

Though no formal intimation of the Avar with the Capture of 

o - - -11 Cnander- 

French had reached Bengal, Hastings determined, by a nagore, 
.decisive stroke, to take possession of the French settle- 
/ ments in India. A force was immediately despatched 
to demand the surrender of Chandernagore, and on the 
10th of July Colonel Dow AATote to the Board : “ In 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 9th July, 1778, a’^oI. ii., 

. p. 638. 

t Ibid., p. 639. 
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“obedience to your demands, I took possession of 
“ the French factory at Ohandernagore this morning at 
“10 o’clock. As I found various pretensions of delay 
“were made, not admissible by the tenor of my orders,' 
“ I was under the necessity of ordering the Company’s 
“ troops to advance within the barrier where a guard 
“ of sepoys was posted under the command of a French 
“ officer. On this occasion the enemy’s guards of the 
“ barrier having fired by order of their officer, without 
“ effect, a platoon was returned which killed four 
“ sepoys and wounded three or more. This accident 
“ was unavoidable. The guard dispersed and the 
“troops entered the town of ' Ohandernagore, where 
“ everything was afterwards conducted with the 
“greatest regularity.”^ A letter was also received 
from Monsieur Hocquart, late Commandant of Chander- 
nagore, demanding that the Board should accept certain 
specific articles of capitulation proposed by him, and 
expressing a hope that the inhabitants would be well 
treated. He also desired ,to be acquainted “ with the 
“reasons for the violence and force which you have 
“used towards the French nation in whose name 
“ I speak to you.”f To his letter the Board sent the 
following reply : “ The instructions which we have 
“ given to Lieutenant-Colonel Dow being grounded on 
“ certain information that a war was declared hy the 
“ Court of Great Britain against France on the 18th of 
“ last March, and by that of France against England on 
“ the 30th of the same month, we cannot depart from 
“ them. We beg leave, however, to acquaint you that 
“ it forms a part of our orders to Colonel Dow to treat 
“the inhabitants of Chandernagore with all possible 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 11th July, 1778, vol. ii., 
p. 642. 

t Ibid., p. 646. 
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“ lenity and londerne.ss. We have no doubt lie will 
“ attend to this injunction as far as may be consistent 
“with their ])resent situation and the usages of war in 
“such cases.”^' The French Commander in reply 
reminded the Council that they “make no manner of 
“answer to the ten articles in my letter," and added : 
“I do not think that re<juiring of the inhabitants 
“the keys of their irodowns and warehouses where he 

♦ w 

“himself gcK's to lake inventories (a commission 
“ beneath the rank he holds) is a mark of mildness and 
“attention."" The G'overnor-Ceneral replied: “We 
“did not think it neces.'^ary to nn.‘;wer .specifically to 
“the different arficle.s which you had jiropo.sed to our 
“ consideration, because* the circumstances under which 
“tlm town of Chandernaf;ore was surrendered did not 


"appear to be tho.se of a caj)itulation.”t 

The merchants of Chanclernagore, also addressed an 
indignant remonstrance to the English Commandant. 


They put forward an ingenious and jilausiblc argument 
that the 3 ' .‘should be unmolested, because “the Engli.sh 
“settled in I'Vanco have peaceably exerted their 
“industry in times of war, and the same indulgence 
“ has been granted to the French settled in England.” 
“ We think, Sir," thev wrote, “ this latter situation 
“ with some exceptions to be nearl}' that which we 
“have in Beiiiral. We have no other circulations than 
“the moneys which ^’our Government coin; we know 
“no laws but those which you ini])o.se on us. Our 
“ Government, faithful to its treaties, has onl}’’ estab- 
“lished an adniini.stration at Chandernagore to give 
“some .sanction to our existence and to .judge our 
“differences according to our civil laws. If we had 


* Bccrd Sclccl Committee's Proceedings, 11th July, 1778, vol. ii., 
p. 647. 

t Ilfid., p. 648. 
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“not thought, Sir, that such was our existence in 
“Bengal, and if our interests, blended with those of 
“ the English, had not strengthened us in this opinion, 
“we should never have abandoned ourselves to your 
“ discretion, in exercising our industry in a country at 
“ 60 leagues’ distance from the sea, and surrounded 
“ on all sides by your troops, in which, making sacrifice 
“of our properties, we have not even the hope of 
“ sheltering our liberty.”* The English Commandant 
with graceful flattery was regarded as one “well 
“ acquainted with everything appertaining to history,” 
and he was reminded of the generous treatment that an 
English ship of war received from the Governor of 
Havannah. “The history which relates this fact 
“makes no mention of the Governor having been 
“ blamed by his Court, and all Europe admired the like 
“conduct. So inuch is the law of nations superior 
“to that of war.”f 

Colonel Dow forwarded the letter from the merchants 
to the Supreme Council, and they directed that all 
reasonable indulgence should “ be shown to them in the 
“ full and free possession of their houses,” J 
Capture of A despatch was sent to Madras announcing the war 
cheriy and with the Ereiich, and desiring that immediate steps 
Moh6, should be taken for the capture of Pondicherry and of 
Mahd, It must have reached its destination with 
unusual expedition, for according to a letter dated 
the 8th of August, “ the troops that had been encamped 
“near Conjeveram, consisting of two battalions of 
“ Europeans, three companies of artillery, and six 
“•battalions of sepoys with sixteen 6-pounders, encamped 
“ on the Bed Hills, within 4 miles of Pondicherry, and 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 14th July, 1778, vol, ii,, 
p, GDI. 

t Ibid., p. 652. 

t Ibid., p. 653. 
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“ were intended to prevent any succour being thrown 
“ into the fort.’"'^ More troops, battering cannon, and 
all sort of stores had, however, to be brought from 
Madras, Vellore, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly, and many 
daj’^s elapsed before anything could be done. “ On the 
“ 31st August some cannon and stores being arrived, 
“ and the fort and its environs having been examined, 
“ it was resolved to carr}’’ on two attacks, the one to 
“the northward against the north-west bastion, the 
“other to the southward against the bastion called 
“Dauphin; a batteiy was begun to be erected this 
“night on the south-west to infilade their works-, 
“ to contain four 24-pounders and some mortars. The 
“enemy fired continually on this work, but on the 
“ 4th September the battery was completed.” On the 
6th September the besiegers “broke ground to the 
“ northward and in the night drew a parallel within 
/“ six hundred yards of the town. . . . On the morn- 
^• “ing of the 18th September all the batteries opened. 
“The fire from the fort was very heavy on all side-s, 
“but towards the evening our batteries had apparently 
“ the advantage and the enemy’s fire decreased greatly." 
The approaches both on the north and south side were 
carried forward with um-emitting vigour, but the 
vigilance and fire of the enemy, and the violent rains, 
retarded the progress of the operations. “On the 
“14th October the bridge-of-boats that was intended to 
“be used for the passage of the ditch on the south 
“ attack being completed, and a float being prepared 
“ for the same purpose to the northward, it was intended 
“ to assault the place about 8 o’clock in the morning on 
"the loth. But about 11 in the forenoon the water 
“ forced itself into the gallen' with such violence that 

* Secret Sded Corrimitle^i Procee/lings, SOrh Ii7e, 

toL iL, p. 662. 
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“ it broke down and damaged some of the boats. . . . 
“Though the assault could not take place, yet an 
“ attack was made on the ravelin to the norbliward 
“ about 2 o’clock in the morning ; the ravelin was 
“surprised, and the enemy’s jiarty of twenty-two 
“ Europeans were mostly killed, wounded, or taken 
“ prisoners. Some sepoys escaped, as did some 
“ Europeans. We spiked four cannon and four mortars, 
“destroyed a good many arms, and a quantity of 
“ ammunition. The 16th the gallery was repaired, and 
“ it was resolved to assault the place next morning, 
“ and the necessary orders were to have been given to 
‘■the troops in the evening, but about 11 in the fore- 
“ noon Monsieur De Vellite, Aide-de-Camp to Major- 
“ General Bellecombe, came with a flag of truce from 
“ the fort.”^“ The besiegei'S by the generosity of their 
terms bore witness to the gallantry of the besieged. 
The garrison were allowed to march out with all the 
honours of war ; and at the request of General 
Bellecombe the regiment of Pondicherry was allowed to 
retain its colours. After a lapse of some months the 
fortifications were destroyed. The French now retained 
in India nothing but Mahd, and on the 13th May 1779 
the Governor-General received a letter from Fort 
St. George announcing the sun-ender of that place. 
The Madras Government also enclosed a letter from 
Hyder Ali strongly protesting against an attack on a 
French factory situated in his dominions. He had 
a month pi-eviously written direct to the Governor- 
General as follows ; — “ I see what 3 mu write concerning 
“your intentions against the French factory of Mahe. 
“ In my country there are factories belonging to the 
“ English, Dutch, Portuguese, Danes, and French, and 

* Secret Select Committees Proceedings, 30th November, 1778, 
vol. ii., p. 663. 
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“ besides them there are many merchants here who are 
“ considered as my subjects ; if any one entertains • 
“designs against those traders I will without doubt 
“ take the best and most considerate method to give 
“ them assistance. It you are not already acquainted 
“with this, you may inform yourselves of those who 
“ have been long members of 3mur Council.”* 

The growing hostility of Hyder threw a new and 
formidable difficulty in the way of Hastings : and the 
faction within the Council, as well as the exhaustion 
of the treasuiy, added bitterness to the miserable 
result of the war. The attempt to push into the heart 
of the Mahratta dominion with a small army had ended 
in disaster and disgrace.f But the hour of danger 
is the opportunity' of heroes. General Goddard, a 
soldier of courage and capacity, on hearing of the 
defeat of the Bombay* troops, marched his detachment 
.-from. Bundlecund to Surat, a distance of three hundred 
miles in twenty’ day’s, and by* his timely’ arrival saved 
the Bombay’ Presidency’ from the grave danger which 
threatened it, and restored the reputation of the British 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 23rd March. 1779, voL iL, 
p. 6GS. 

i “Onthe2SthXovembcr, 177S,aBritishforceconsirtingofabout 
“five hundred Europeans and two thousand native infantn" left 
“ Bombay in order to march on Poona. As the British force advanced 
“ the enemy retreated. A vast horde of Mahratta horse harassed 
“their raareh; and burnt and laid waste the country. THien the 
“English reached the Ullage of .Jelagoon about sixteen miles from 
“Poona they found the main body of the Mahratta army about 
“ 50,000 strong prepared to dispute their advance. On the 1 1th 
/ “.January the 'Committee, consisting of two Civilian members and 
V “ Colonel Egerton, to whom was entrusted the conduct oi the war, 

“ ordered the officer commanding the force to ‘ march back. At nigit 
“ the heavy guns were thrown into a pond, the stores were burnt and 
“ the British force began to retreat. It was fondly imagined i.ne 
“ Mahrattas would not gain intelligence oi tae^movenien.^ ^a.^-.ne 
“advance guard had not proceeded far when tney w^ E..a.Ciea &y 
' “theenemy. Before dawn the small fores was £ur^oytic^l ana 
“ assaulted on rear and flank : and it was sunset t'^r.or^ m 
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aniis.^ The Sujircmc Governiiieiifc, on hearing the 
news of the (lisgrucefnl Convc.ntion of Wnrgaum, 
which sacrificed all the acquisitions ohlained since the 
first war and gave hostages to a victorious enemy, im- 
mediately disavowed it and directed General Goddard 
to o])en a fresh negotiation with the Ministoi-s of 
the Mahratta State on the basis of the Treaty of 
I'uraudhar, jirovided they would recede from the 
pretensions which tin?}* had acf|uircd by the late 
Convention and would ngnie not to admit any Frencli 
force to their dominions, nor allow that nation to 
form any establishment on the Mahratta Coast. f 
The Mahrattas Avould not make jieace on these terms, 
and on the 1st of January 1780 the war was n?- 
newed. 

To divide the Mahratta strenffth and divert it from 
General Goddard, Hastings determined to de.spatch 
a small force to protect the territory of the Eaja 

“ good their retreat to the village of Wurgaon. The only consoling 
"circumsUincc was that ‘the troops (luring the whole time behaved 
" ‘ with the greatest bravery,’ The hours of respite were few. At- 
“daybreak the enemy’s guns began to play on the village, and they 
“advanced to the attack. They were repulsed, but they came 
“on again and again, and the battle raged the whole day. On the 
“ 13th instant we read, ‘a Committee was held to deliberate relative 
•“to overtures for the peaceable return of the army to Poona. No 
“ ‘ minutes taken, being in a severe cannonade and a nnmbcr of persons 
“ ‘standing round.’ (3n the 17th July tlie convention of Warganm 
“ was signed and the force marched back to Bonibaj*.” — Sclcclionsfrom 
the Bombay Stale Papers (Mahratta Scries, jip. 369-374). 

* “ What reward will our superiors bestow on the man who has 
“been the happy instrument of retrieving the recent dishonor 
“which has tarnished the English namol Let me receive my 
“customary portion of censure for having projected the expedition; 

“ I expect it. But his conduct in the execution of it, which has no 
“relation to the principles of its formation, must surcl^’' entitle him 
“to universal applause." — Letter to Ltmrencc Sulliran, 18th April. 
1779 j Gloig, Memoirs of Watren Ilastings, vol. ii., p. 273. 

t Selections from the Bombay State Pa])ers- (Mahratta Series), 
p. 386. 
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“ for its prosecution.”* As the naain arguments of his 
opponents were drawn from the low state of the 
treasury and the inability pf the Government to 
support the expense of the expedition, Hastings, after 
pointing out that the pay and hatta of the troops 
would he the same whether they remained in their 
original quarters or marched to the capital of Sindia, 
stated — “The contingencies of the detachment are 
“therefore the only expense that can be reasonably 
“ charged to the expedition. These I rate far below 
“ two lakhs of rupees. Jhat. suiu I offer to contribute 
to -this disbur-sement. - L have already ,deposif§4 
-“it. -within a small amount in the hands of the, Sub^ 
“ Treasurer, and I peg that the 'hoard, will permit it to 
“be accepted for that -service. ”•{• In a letter dated 
30th August 1780, Hastings Communicated to his 
friend Sullivan the fact of having advanced this money. 
He wrote — “ Do not be surprised, nor misinterpret my 
“intention. I had no secret view of catching the 
“ public applause by an ostentatious display of super- 
‘ ‘ erogatory virtue, and the temporary sacrifice of my own 
“ fortune in the hopes of fiiture repayment ; the money 
“ was not my own ; it was a pe^ce offering from the 
“Raja of Benares, which he h^d deputed his most 
“ confidential- servant to Calcutta to make to me, and 
“ to solicit my pardon for all his past offences. I gave 
“ the man assurances of my forgiveness, but refused to 
“ accept the money, and he was ou the point of return- 
“ing when these debates in oui: Cormcil began. It. 
“ occurred to me to convert it to a public use ; I gave 
“ him an opportunity of repeating the offer, and 
“ accepted it, directing it to be delivered to Mr. Croftes, 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 26tli June. 1780, %'ol. ii., 
p. 701. 

t Ibid., p. 702. 
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our Sub-Treasurer; and him to receive it as a deposit 
“ in my name. It has since been re-coined, and turns 
j “ out about two lakhs of sicca rupees. I believe I shall 
; " communicate this fact to the Court of Directors ; but 
i “ if I do not, I give you permission to make what use 
“ of the above relation of it )'ou think proper, declaring 
“ ujion my lionour that I never will reclaim the money, 

“ and tliat I disclaim any title to it, as I should not 
“ have taken it, but for and on the occasion which 
“induced me to receive it, or one similar to it.”* 
Hastiims did communicate the fact to the Court of 

O 

Directors. In a letter to them, dated 2nth of November 
1780, he wrote — “The money was not my own, and 
“ I neither could, nor would have received it, but foi* 

“ your benefit." 

The acceptance ol’ tliis present was one of the charges 
of bribery brought against Hastings, but after the 
various and frank avowals which he made of having 
received it, it is impossilile to believe that he could . 
liave had an idea of converting it to his own use. He 
ordered it to be deposited in his name because he was 
averse to his opponents in Council having any power 
over its disbursement, and for tlie same reason he 
worded his offer in such a manner as to lead them to 
suppose that he meant to give it from his own fortune, 
jriie perpetual dissensions in Council, and the_almost — 
.^unremitted opposition made to the measm’es proposed 
^b}’^ Hastings induced him to do many unconstitutional ^ 

^acts_\y.hich he would not have done, had he been free - 

and unshackled. If he received suras of money without 
the consent of his colleagues, it must be borne in mind 
that he also expended sums of money without their 
participation or consent. He paid without their 
knowledge three lakhs of rupees for the uninterrupted 

* Gleig, Memoirs of JFarren Hastings, vol. ii., pp. 303, 304. 
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passage of our army to the coast. Hastings had also 
often to spend sums of money on secret service which 
he had every reason to believe the majority would 
oppose. When Francis left India and the opposition 
ceased, the sums of money which Hastings received 
were carried to the public accounts without delay, and 
without any circuitous proceeding, 
of ’lvancis* Francis and Wheler persisted in their opposition to 
and Hastings’ proposals regarding the conduct of the war, 
regarding and Francis wrote an able and comprehensive minute, 
of which he attacked vigorously the whole war policy 
the war. gf Hastings. “The Guvernor-General,” he writes, 
“ talks of friends wlio may be discourayed, and who 
“ perhaps may be induced to become jiariici- against us. 
“ We wish that the names of those friends had been 
“ mentioned. We do not know that this Government 
“ has a single friend or ally in India in the true sense 
“ of fi'iendship and alliance, which supposes the power 
“of giving assistance and a disposition to give it."* 
Francis did not deny that feeble measures and advances 
for peace may give strength and presumption to their 
adversaries, but he added — “We never meant to, 
“propose feeble measures; which necessarity defeat 
“ themselves : nor yet do we approve of vigorous 
“measures, in the sense in which vigour has been 
“ hitherto understood, because we are convinced that 
“ this Government is unable to support them, and that 
“ if they could be supported a short time longer they 
“ would not bring us nearer to our object. Before the 
“ commencement of the war we foresaw and foretold 
“the principal consequences that would attend it. 
“We now judge of it by its effects, which we hope will 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 13th July, 1780, vol. ii., 
p. 706. 
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‘*1k‘ consIflcMvcl, ihoutfh overv other .soi*fc of arjruinent 
coiitiniu*. (o 1 h‘ tlisregsinled,"^ 

'i'hc loin; of tln^ ininuU* aiifl tin; t'Uint of failui •y l)iscU^'<ioil 
could not. fail to rouse the wrath of IJasiijigs. .His nan^lrs 
anp*r was increased by the belief that Francis was 
guilty of a gross breach of faith. At a meeting of fho 
Council hi*ld t»n the i?.')!!! January 1/70 Hastings had 
deliveretl a minute in which 1 h‘ discussed the intima- 
tion givi'ii by Mr. P»arwell of bis intention to return 
to Knglatid. He stated it would be fatal to the 
succ(*ss of tbe Mahratta war if it were known at 
and Nagpur that tin* powers of the Government 
Were “«in the eve of d«jvolving to two Members, who 
** have invariably op]Kis(‘d in every stages of its |n*ogress 
“the plan whicii lias been publicly adopted for the 
“s\Jjiport of llie (.’omjiauys interest ou the western 
“si(le «'f India, and who. it is univerejdly believed, will 
"seir.e. tlm tiivt- means which are f>tlered to them to 
*'(lef<*at and annul it altogether.” He added — “A 
“Member of this Ctovernment entrusted with the 
“ gu.ardianshij) of the Company's inten.*sls, and of the 
“ honotir of the Ih itish name in India, has not scrupled 
“ to propose that we should make an .abject submi.ssion to 
“lhc‘ bunonrable possessors of tbe feeble Ciovernment 
“of Poona, acknowledging our past faults with a 
“ piomise t>f ameiuluK.Mit, and humbly entreating their 
“ permi.^^sion for the .safe reti*eat of our army from 
“ Berar to its confines and he .suj)ported this state- 
ment by <iuoting .some remarks made bj^ Francis in a 
njcent minute. Hastings then in the most emphatic 
maimer implon.al Barwell not to cany out his intention 
. of proceeding to England. “ 1 do therefore conjure 
“ 31r. J^anvell, both by that zeal which he has hitherto 

.yeerft S'llccf ComiiiiKt'c'.^ I’ldccftliti/ff, 13th .Inly, 1780, vol. ii., 
p. 708. 


** .sosttrfulily inaiiifbKtt'd for the iaicrest-H of om* conuiion 
iniislei's, Mild even by t he ties of n friendsliip cemented 
“by a pari icipat ion of I lie same labmir and BuHerings 
“ for the jiublic service, (bat be will not pi*rmit llie 
** mi.'asinvs in wbicb be has a common and equal 
“ resjionsibility with myself, to be exposed to the 
“ triumph of a jiarty, but that be will both continue to 
“atforrl the support of bis jirusence and abilitifis to the 
“ present ('Government while it yet exists, and that 
“bo will sutler me to exact from him a declaration to 
“ tliat purjiose, not only for my own satisfaction but 
“ for that of eveiy man who has the Company's interests 
“ or tlu! prosperity of this settlement, or the credit of 
“ bis country at heart, and who, t jiresnme to say, 
“expects this sacrifice from biin."^' .[{arwell responded , 
to the a])j)i*al of Ilastings and declared that “ the 
“ reasons tliat are nssi«rned for it by tlic Governor- 
“ Gener.d reijnirc me absolutely to retract the intenliou. 
“ I liave declared 1 admit the force of them, and with 
“ pleasure declare my determination to support bis 
“ Government as long as the public measures of it 
“ shall reijuire me.”'' b'rancis remarked that be and the 
Governor-General differed greatly in their respective 
ideas of national honour. “ I have no idea of national 
“ honour independent of justice. The projects of 
“ ambition are usually dangerous. If they are nothing 
“ but the projects of ambition, they are, in my judgment, 

“ always dishonourable. To revert to that pacific 
“ system which the Company haveuniforml}’ jirescribed 
“ to us, to endeavour to conciliate the friendship, which 
“ we have unjustly or unwisely departed from, and to 
“ return, if it be possible, to the terms of a treaty which 
“ we ourselves have wantonly violated, are not acts, 


* Sfcret Sdeef Commitke's Pro'ctdings, 25th Jamiaiy, 1779, vol. it, 

p. 666. 
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** that will over, ns T think and as 1 feel, bring dishonour 
"on tho Ih'ilish nmm*. I am sure they are the best 
" means of preserving our strengt h and our real influ- 
" ence in India, and .1 have no doubt that they will meet 
"with the highi-st approbation than homo. A.slongas 
*‘ I am tnist<'d with anv share in the ollice of Cfuardian 

w 

“of the British interests and honotir in this country, 

" t best; shall he the jirinciples on which I will invariabl}'' 

-net.’'* 

Five days alBu' this acrimotiious discussion had Aicommo- 
taken p!aC(* in Connell it is .‘Joimwlint .suqwising i.eavicn 
t«» find Hastings writing to his friend Sullivan 
follows: — "1 ha v(? assented to an .accommodation with 
"Mr. Francis the essential pointsS of which are agreed 
"on.” In a lettm* dated the tth March he auain 
informetl his friend of a reconciliation having taken 
jilact' between himself and Francis, attd (luotes the 
. conditions of the agreement. The first he gives in 
the tbllowing words : — "Mr. Francis will not oppose 
"any imaisures which the Governor-General shall 
"recommend for the prosecution of the war in which 
" we are supjK)sed to he engaged with the i^lahratta-s, 

"or for the gcMieral support of the present political 
"sv.stem of this Government. Neither will he him- 
".self j'ither pro])ose nr vot-e with .any other Member 
“ who shall propose* aij}’ measure which shall he contraiy 
" to the Governor-General’s ojnnion in these points.”! 

He proceeds to inform Bullivaii that "Mr. Barwell, 

" who w.is privy to the treat}’ in all stages of it, had 
“delenniued to return to England in consequence with 
"my free consent.” He then .speaks in the following 

* .SVrn ' .sv/rr/ Commilkc'f 2Slh J.'imiary, 1779, vol. ii., 

1». CC7. 

t Mfiiioiiv of Wamn Jlaslinyx, vol. ii., p. 251 ; Secret Select 

Coimnitkrs VrercAimf, 20lh -luly, 17tf0, vol. ii., p. 712. 
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"handsome terms of the man who had been for the 
past five years his bitter- foe, and had thwarted him 
in every political action : “ In this instance I have 
“ proved the sincerity with which I have acted, and my 
“ reliance on Mr. Francis’s faith and honour, and I must 
“ add in testimony of both, and in justification of my 
“ own discretion, that he has behaved so openly and 
“ with so little of the reserve and caution of a man 
“actuated by indirect views, that I am certain and 
“venture to promise you that I shall suffer no loss 
“ of power ‘or influence by Mr. Barwell’s departure, 
“ though I shall miss and greatly regret the want of that 
“ aid which I might have derived from his friendship, his 
“judgment, and his oflScial resources had he stayed, 
“ and that I shall find Mr. Francis both true to his 


“ engagements, and ready and willing to give me his 
“ support and assistance to the period destined for our 
“ acting together as joint members of this Administra- 
“ tion ; I am not the least fearful of the reverse.”* 
Dilute What had lowered the pride of Hastings into an 
Hastings accommodation with Francis was the need of a united 
Francis Government to meet the foreign and internal dangers 
threatened the very existence of our dominion, 
of their The speedy and successful termination of the Mahratta 
nSnt* war he considered essential to our safety, and it could 
only be conducted to a prosperous termination by 
vigorous and united action. To be free to act 
vigorously he condescended to make terms with his 
bitter foe, and he believed that Francis would be true 
to his engagement.- But in a very short time he 
discovered the perfidiousness of his adversary. No 
sooner had the i-deparfare of Barwell a gain given 
power to Francis than concessions were demanded 
with arrogance and were granted. As long as they 


* Gleig, Memoirs of Warren Hastings, vol. ii., p. 254. 
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did not involve questions of foreign polic}^ Hastings 
conquered his pride. Then Francis was rash enough 
to renew his tactics of obst ruc tion with regard to the 
conduct of the war, and Hastings in firm but moderate 
language suggested that his action involved a breach 
of faith. He wrote — “ If Mr. Francis (I am compelled 
“to speak thus plainl}') thinks that he can better and 
“ more efieciually conduct the war, to the termination 
“ which we both j^rofess to aim at ; and that he can in 
“honour deprive me of the right, which I claim, to 
“dictate the means of accomplishing it, let him 
“ avowedly take the lead ; but if I am to be charged 
“ with the consequences of it, or if the right which I 
“ claim be justly mine, let him allow me to possess and 
‘ ‘ exercise it. It is impossible to combine the principles 
“ of enterprise and inaction in the same general measure ; 
“ and as impossible for his sentiments and mine to be 
“brought into agreement on the subject of the 
“Mahratta war. I have in vain laboured to accom- 
“ modate them by a studied attention to his opinions in 
“ every measure which I have ventured to propose in the 
“ course of the last fifteen months, and have restrained 
“myself from urging others which, however proper 
“ and necessary for the occasion exclusively considered, 
“ were inconsistent with the actual state and temper 
‘ ‘ of this Government.”* Fi’ancis replied b}*^ denouncing 
the entire conduct of the war and I'efusing to sanction 
any measure until a genei’al outline of the whole 
campaign was submitted to him. Hastings felt the 
time for action had arrived. He, however, never allowed 
himself to act on impulse, or to be led by temper. 
He wrote to his friend : — “ I debated with myself a 
“ long time how I should act. I now saw plainly that 


Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 26th June, 1780, voL ii., 
p. 701. - / ; 
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Mr. Francis had deceived me, and that I had no 

alternative but to let him take the rule and laugh at 
“ my credulity, or to make it a matter too serious for 
“ derision, and to expose the fallacy which he had thus 
“ unworthily practised upon me. This I did in a very 
“ strong but deliberate and temperate charge which I 
“ had prepared for the next Council day, which was 
“Monday, the 3rd July.”* The charge was not laid, 
before the Council till six weeks afterwards, during 
which time negotiations were being conducted for 
both opponents to withdraw their respective minutes. 
On the 14th August; when Hastings saw that all 
attempts to arrive at a compromise were hopeless, he 
sent it to Francis with a private note,f and next day 
it was laid before the Council. It opens with the 
assumption that the minute signed by Francis and 
Wheler attacking the war was written entirely by the 
former, and with an expression of disappointment that 
the hint conveyed by Hastings had not “awakened 
“ in Mr. Francis’s breast, if it were susceptible of such 
“ sensatious, a consciousness of the faithless part which 
“he was acting towards me.”t 

“ I have been disappointed, and must now assume a plainer style 
“and a louder tone. In a word, my objections do not lie to the 
“ special matter of his minutes, to which I shall separately reply, but 
“to the spirit of opposition which dictated them. I have lately 
“ ofiered various plans for the operations of the war. These have 
“been successively rejected, as I have successively amended and 
“ endeavoured to accommodate them to Mr. Francis's objections. I 
“ had a right to his implicit acquiescence. I have lastly proposed 
“ a service requiring immediate execution, and I have freed it from 
“the only objection formally made to it." 


* Gleig, Memoirs of TFarren Hastings, vol. ii., ]J. 304. 
t “ Judging it unbecoming to surprise him vritb a minute at the 
Council table or send it first to the Secretary, I enclosed it in a 
note to him that evening.”— Cleig, Memoirs of Ti^arren Eastings, 
vol. ii., p. 307. , , 

X Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 20th July, 1780, vol. n., 
p. 711. 
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“ In answer he says that he adheres to the reasons which had 
“before induced him to ■withhold his consent, and composedly 
“ invites me to lay before the Board a complete detail of the plan for 
“ conducting the war, a comparative statement of the whole of the 
“object with the whole of the means of attaining it, and the final 
“extent of my demands on the Mahrattas, or what concession I 
“ would make to them ; and he promises to enter into the considcra- 
“ tion of these points with the utmost candour. If his design in this 
“ enquiry was simply to gain information, I might refer him to the 
“large and confidential discussions in which I have laid all my 
“ views open to his, - with -all the grounds on which thej'^ were 
“ formed. If his purpose was to enable him to form a more clear or 
“competent judgment of the plans which I have proposed, its object 
“ would be . lost in the time required for the deliberation. But in 
“ truth, I do not trust to his promise of candour, convinced that he 
“is incapable of it, and that his sole purpose and wish are to 
“embari’ass and defeat cveiy measure which I may undertake, or 
“ which ma}’ tend even to promote the public interests, if my credit 
“ is connected with them. Such has been the tendency and such the 
“ manifest spirit of all his actions from the beginning. Almost every 
*' measure proposed by me has for that reason had his opposition to 
“ it. When carried against his opposition, and too far engaged to be 
“withdrawn, yet even then and in every stage of it his labours 
“ to overeome it have been unremitted, every disappointment and 
“misfortune have been aggravated by him, and every fabricated 
“ tale of armies devoted to famine or to massacre have found their 
“ fast and rcadj'^ way to his office, where it was known they would 
“ meet the most welcome reception. To the same design may be 
“atti’ibuted the annual computation of declining finances and 
“an exhausted treasury. Computations ■which, though made in the 
“ time of abundance, must verge to truth at last, from the effect of a 
“discordant Government, not a constitutional decay. To the same 
“ design shall I attribute the policy of accelerating the boded event, 

“ and creating an artificial want, by keeping up an useless hoard of 
‘ treasure and withholding it from a temporary circulation." 

“ I am aware of the answer which will be made to these imputa- 
“ tions, and I ■will anticipate it. Mr. Francis may safely deny them, 
“for the}’^ are incapable of positive evidence. He may complain of 
“ the injustice and indecency of assuming the interpretation of his 
“thoughts, and assigning intentions to him, upon the reality of 
“which he alone can pronounce with certainty. He may claim an 
“ equal right to recriminate upon me, and to pass the same free 
“judgment upon the motives which have influenced my public 
“ actions. Against such conclusions I trust that my cha,racter will 
“ be sufficient to defend me, unless some known instance of it can be 
" produced as a warrant for them, and such I am certain does not 
“ exist, either known or unknown.” 

“ My authority for the opinions which I have declared concerning 
“ Mr. Francis depends upon facts which have passed ■within my own : 
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*' cortftin Iciiowlodgc, 1 jtwlgo of liifi ]>ii1)Iic conduct hy my cxpcri* 
" onco of his i)rivatc, wluch 1 Jmvo found to Ijc void of truth and 
“honour. ’J’his ia a ficvcre charge, hut temperately and deliberately 
“ inado from tho firm ])OrflU{iftioM that I owe this justice to the public 
“and to myself, as iho only rctlrcss to Iioth, for artifices of wliich I 
“ have been a victim, {lud which threaten to involve their interests 
“ with disgrace and ruin. .The only- redress for a fraud for which - 
“ tho law has made no provisions is tho exposure of it.”* 


Duel 

l)ot\vcon 

Hastings 

and 

Fi'nwois, 


In .sujijiorl of this allegation Hastings proceeded to 
quote the hist article of the agreement, and ho added 
— “ By the sanction of this engagement and the liberal 
“ jirolessions which accoinjianied it, I was .seduced to 
“ part with the friend to whose generous and honour- 
“ able sujiport .steadfastly yielded in a course of six 
“ years I am indebted for the existence of the little 
“ jiOAVor wiiich I have ever possos.sed in that long and 
“ disgraceful period, to throw myself on tho mercy of 
Mr. Francis, and on tho desperate hazard of his 
“ integi’ity. It wa.s impossible to afford a stronger 
“ demonstration of tlie good faith with whicli I entered 
“ into this accommodation, nor of my confidence in his,- 
“ than thus consenting to deprive myself of the means 
“ of breaking tho engagement on my part, and of pre- 
“ venting tho breach of it on his ; and surely this 
“diflbrence in our relative situations ought to have 
“ impressed him wdth a sense of what he owed to the 
“ delicac}' attending it, and have made him dread 
“even an approach towards the precise line of his 
“ obligations by the slightest advantage taken of my 
“ inability to repel it ; and how much more ought it 
“ to have restrained liim from the direct transgression 

“ofit.”t 

After the Council had risen, Hastings received a 
challenge from Francis, which was accepted. On the 

* b'm-ef. Select Committee's Proceedings, 20th July, 1780, vol. ii., 


pp. 711, 712. 
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morning of the 17th August the duel took place, and 
Francis was shot through the body. On the 11th of 
September he again took his seat at the Council 
Board and delivered in a niinute in answer to the 
charges brought against him by Hastings, In it he 
stated : — 

“ On the point in issue I can only declare, as I do now in the most 
“ solemn manner, that I never was party to the engagement stated 
“ by Mr. Hastings or had a thought of being bound by it. 'In one of 
“ our conversations in February last, he desired me to read a paper 
“of memorandums, among which, I presume, this article was 
“inserted. I returned it to him the minute I had read it with a 
“ declai-ation that I did not agree to, or hold myself bound by, 
“ the contents of it, or to that effect. From that time I have never 
‘‘ seen the paper."* 

'After denjdng that he had bound himself to any 
agreement, Francis stated that “ the agreement I 
“ meant to enter into with respect to the Mahratta war 
“ was to prosecute the operations actually existing on 
“the Malabar coast, which since the campaign has 
“ begun, and General Goddard had already taken the 
“ field, I thought should he pushed on as vigorously as 
“ possible.”* To support this declaration he argued 
that at the time the Malwa expedition had never been 
even hinted to him, and there was “ a strong presump- 
“ tion that up to that period the Governor-General had 
“ not had that measure in contemplation, or that he 
“ must then have abandoned all thoughts of it.”* 

As to Mr. Barwell having gone home only on the 
strength of the agreement having been made, he 
remarked : — 

“ I believe it, for instance, to be the opinion of many well-informed 
“persons in this settlement, as it is now firmly my own, that 
“ Mr. Barwell was determined to go homo last season at all events, 
“and that the Swalloio was kept for several months on purpose 


* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 11th September, 1780, 
' vol. ii., p. 715. 
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“for him. If so, Mr. Hastings gained something, and could lose 
“ nothing, by his agreement Avith me. But as Mr. Barwell’s going 
“ home was never demanded by me, nor ever entered into the agree- 
“ment, I have no concern in Mr. Hastings’ motives for consent- 
“ingtoit.”* 

Barwell lio doubt was most, ainxious to escape from 
the thraldom of a thankless office, but he had promised 
Hastings in the most public manner at the Council 
Board to retract the intention of leaving.f He. 
could not break the promise without the consent of 
Hastings, and it is extremely improbable that Hastings 
would have given his consent unless he had made an 
agreement -with Francis. Months previous to the 
quarrel, Hastings wrote as follows to a friend : — 

“ Mr. Barwell on the strength of this negotiation has . 
“ half taken his passage in the Swallow, which will ‘be 
“ despatched express to England as soon as this point is 
“ determined.” At least one well-informed person did 
not consider that Barwell, as Francis stated, was deter- 
mined to go home at all events. Sir Elijah Impey, in 
a letter dated the 18th August 1780, the day after 
the duel was fought between Hastings and Francis, 
wrote — “ Mr. Barwell left this country on the strongest 
“assurances that Mr. Francis would coincide with 
“ Mr. Hastings, or he would never have gone” 

Hastings did not reply to the minute of Francis for 
some time, as "other cases of a stronger obligation 
“ have required and have engrossed the whole of my . 
“ attention, and I now revert to it with reluctance as to- 
“ a necessary 3’’et unavailing duty.”J He re-affirmed , 
with the utmost earnestness that there was an engage- 
ment. “ What that engagement was I have expressed 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 11th September, . 1780, 
voL ii., p. 717. 

t Ihid., 25th January, 1779, vol. ii., p. 666. 

t 7iid.. 13th November, 1780, vol. ii., p. 735; 
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“ iu terms in m}’- minute of the 3rd July. Mr. Francis 
“ in answer declares, and ‘ in the most solemn manner, 
“ ‘ that he never was party to the engagement stated by 
“ ‘ me, or liad a thought of being bound by it.’ Wliat 
“ can I say to such a declaration but to declare on my 
“ part in as solemn a manner that Mr. Francis was a 
“ party to the engagement which I have stated ? This 
“ I now do most solemnly declare, and may God be the 
“judge between us.”* He asserted that it was Sir 
John Day who projiosed to him an accommodation 
with Francis, and that he accepted the offer solely on 
the indispensable condition “that Mr. Francis should 
“agree to depart from his opposition to the political 
“measures projiosed bj' me, and allow me, without 
“exception or qualification, to prescribe the mode of 
“ conducting the Mah'ratta war. This point was a long 
“time contested by Mr. Francis, but was at length 
“adjusted finally in this manner, that Mr. Francis 
“ should not oppose me, nor j^et charge himself with the 
“ responsibility of any proposal made by me which had 
“ any relation to the war, but support it by his vote as 
“the result of a general pleasure which he had originally 
“ disapproved, and which he now left with the respon- 
“ sibility properly annexed to its original contriver.”f 

Hastings proceeds to state : — 

“ This point being thus settled I drew it up in Avriting on a small 
“ piece of paper in the words which I have already quoted, irith other 
“ propositions, of which some had, and some had not, received our 
“ final and mutual agreement. , . . This paper, with some apology, 
“ I showed to Mr. Francis, desiring him to read it attentively, and 
“ to inform me whether he agreed to the conditions as I had 
“expressed them, or to point out his exceptions. To the first 
“ article, which is that of the present question, he replied hastily, 
“ and with every appearance of satisfaction, that he entirely agreed 


* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 13th November, 1780, 
vol. ii., pp. 735, 736. 
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“to It, adding among other expressions, as I well remember, that liis 
"meaning plainly was not to avail himself of Mr. Banvell’s departure 
"from the Council to oppose mo in any political point which he 
"could not have carried had Mr. Ikrwoll continued. The other 
"artlclc.s received some variations and wore all finally regulated at 
“ the same meeting. Of these, ns they do not relate to the question 
" before inc. 1 shall talcc no further notice. For the truth of this 
"narrative I appeal to Sir John Bay, towliom I dally communicated 
"Avhat passed on this business, and to Mr. Barwcll, to whom I in 
“ like manner related the dailj' progress of it. They will both attest 
"that my relation of it at the time was exactly the same as I now 
" repeat it. It is impossible to suggest n motive which I could have 
"had to deceive them at such a time and on such a subject, and as 
"impossible that I myself should bo deceived when I took such 
" means to ascertain it. Yet Mr. Francis ailirms that ‘ ho returned 
" * the paper to mo the moment ho had read it with a declaration 
" ' that he did not agree to it, or hold himself bound by the con- 

tents of it.”'* 

I'lasfcings mot the .statemont of Francis, that the 
agreement which he meant to enter into with respect 
to the Mahrattas was limited to the operations on the 
Malabar Coast, by quoting an article of a treaty with 
the liana of Gohud which clearly proved that a diver- 
sion in the province of Malwa formed a part of the 
measures projected and actually existing before the 
agreement was concluded. lie added — “ When I 
“ proposed the execution of it other circumstances had 
" recently occurred. General Goddard had solicited us 
“ to make such a diversion in his favour, and the Oom- 
" mander-in-Chief had passionately recommended it as 
"the only means of bringing the war to a speedy 
" termination.’’t Francis replied : “ In an argument of 
"the kind the strictest precision of dates should be 
" observed and the facts stated in the order in which 
" they happened. On this princijDle I join issue with 
"the Governor-General and affirm in his own terms 
" that iv/ien he i^rojposed the execution of the measure {that 

f Secret Select Gonmiitce's Proceedings, I3fch Novombor, 1780, 
vol. ii., p. 736. 
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‘‘is, on the 12th June last) Gmcral Goddard hod n6t 
“ mlicitcd xis to make a diversion in his favour. The 
“ fact, if it exists, is capable of immediate and direct 
“ proof.”^^ Hastings supplied the immediate and direct 
proof by producing a letter from General Goddard, 
forwarded through the Commander-in-Chief, which 
contained the following words : It would certainly be 
“ of advantage to the operations of the war on this side 
“to cause a powerful diversion to be made on the 
“ other, which could not fail to distress and divide their 
“ attention exceedingly.”t With regard to the request ' 
of Francis that the strictest precision of dates should 
be observed, Hastings remarked : “ In compliance with 
“ the rule prescribed b}*^ Mr. Francis I have been careful 
*' to annex the dates to the preceding extracts, and 
“for greater precision will repeat them with the facts 
“ stated in the order in which they hap^sened. General 
“ Goddard’s letter to Sir Eju'e Coote is dated the 28th 
“ March, and was recorded in our Consultation of the. 
“ 29th May. My minute, which contained the first pro- 
“ position of the expedition, was dated the 12th J une."J 
Francis tried to escape from the dilemma in which he 
was placed by a petty quibble. He wrote : “In deny- 
“ins: that General Goddard had solicited us to make 

o ^ 

“ such a diversion in his favour, I took the proposition 
“ litei’ally as it was stated. I was perfectl}'’ sure that 
“ he had never addressed the Board to that effect, and 
“ that a request or opinion from him had never been 
“ urged in support of the motion of the 12th of June. 
“Whether his letter to the Commaiider-in-Chief, 
“recorded on the 29th of May, be equivalent to a 
“ solicitation to us to make a diversion in his favour in 


* Secret Select Committee’s 
A'ol. ii., p. 739, 
i md., p. 743. 
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“ the sense in which the fact was asserted and denied, 
“I submit' to judgment.”* Hastings indignantly 
answered : “ Mr. Francis may avail himself as he can of 
“ the distinction between a solicitation made hj^ General 
“ Goddard through the channel of the Commander-in- 
“ Chief to the Board and one directly addressed to the 
“ Board. It is sufficient for me that it came regularly 
“ before us. I shall not waste my time nor his in such 
“ a discussion. I repeat that Mr. Francis’s engage- 
“ ment was absolute and unqualified ; that in his own 
“ explanation of it the measure in question made a part 
“ of it, since it was formed previously to it and existed 
“ at the time. The assertion ‘ that I might have aban- 
“ ‘ doned it in February ’ is no proof that I did. It 
“ was proposed, or, to use Mr. Francis’s words, it was 
“ ‘ renewed ’ in June. My right to his concurrence in 
“ it remained the same notwithstanding any interme- 
•■‘diate suspension of it.”* Thus ended the long war 
between Hastings and Francis. No impartial judge 
can read the respective minutes of the two men with- 
out coming to the conclusion ,that Francis was -guilty - 
__of.a-gross breach of faith. 

Hastings had excused himself for delaying to 
answer the minute of Francis on the ground that 
matters of greater importance had engrossed his 
attention. The matter of greater importance was the 
preservation of the Stat e from jbhe. ..formidable league ... 
formed for the destruction of it. News had reached 
the Council from IMadras that Hyder had entered the 
Carnatic, destroyed an army, and driven Sir Hector 
!Munro to the walls of Fort St. George. Sir Edward 
Huffhes sent tidinors of his having received undoubted 
intellicence that seven sail of the line and seven thou- 

♦ Srlecl Commillec's Proceeding?, Xovemter, 1780, 

vol. ii., p. 74-}. 
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I sand land forces had left France and were intended 
I to co-operate with the enemies of England in India. 

; Thirty thousand Mahratta horse were encamped on 
: the western frontier of Bengal ; an invasion of Behar 
; the Mahrattas was also expected; the Nizam 
; professed hostilit)’- ; Nujilf Khan, the Bohilla Chief, 

; threatened Oudh, and the forces of Mahadajee Sindia 
1 threatened Corah and Allahabad, Avhile General 
i Goddard was opposed the whole power of Poona. 
Then the spirit, judgment, and decision of Hastings 
shone forth. At a meeting of the Council lield on 
the 25th September 1780, he declared it was not a 
time “for either long deliberation at home or the 
“formal and tedious process of negotiations abroad.” 
The crisis demanded “ the most instant, powerful, and 
“ even hazardous exertion of this Government to avert 
“the event portended b}*' so many concurrent diffi- 
“ culties He proposed, though his army was small 
and his treasury almost exhausted, that a consider- 
able suppl}’’ of treasure and a large body of troops 
should be sent to Madras, and that Sir E 3 '-re Coo tfi-. 
should be requested to take the command of the 
Carnatic Army. His “military experience,” he wrote, 

“ and above all the hiffh estimation in which his name 

O 

“ is held by the world, and especially by that part of 
“it where it was principall}’’ acquired, mark him as 
“ the only possible instrument to retrieve our past 
“ disgraces, or to preserve the British interests and pos- 
“ sessions in the Carnatic from utter ruin. Our armies 
“ which have been so long formed to the habits of con- 
“ quest will not easily recover from the impression of 
“ the dreadful reverse which has lately befallen them, 

“ nor be brought to act with their former confidence 

* Secret Select Commuted s Proceedings, 25th September, 1780, 
vol. ii., p. 718. 
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“under unsuccessfu] commaiidors. Tlie addition of 
“ numbers will not relieve their aj^prehensions, and will 
“ not but contribute to 02>])ress the hands which have 
“ been already proved too weak to sustain the ■weight of 
“ an inferior charge.”* To all the propositions except 
the motion respectingthe Commander-in-Chief, Francis 
and Whelei* objected on the gi’ound that Bengal Avas 
their first object, that the danger was at their door, 
and consefjuently they could sjiare no troops and not 
half the suppl}' of treasure which Hastings proposed 
to send to Madras. __ Sir E3n*e..Coote concurred w'ith 
the Governor-General, and the casting vote of Hastings 
jireserved India to Great Britain. 

liis oi)position to the relief of our defeated army at 
Madras "was the last important official act of Philip 
Francis. At the end of November he set sail for 
England, a disaj^pointed and baflled man. The two 
objects nearest to his heart, the humiliation of Hastings 
and the government of India, had eluded his grasp. 

“ I am now’,” he w'rote shortly after he landed in India, 

“ I think, on the road to be Governor of Bengal, which 
“ I believe is the first situation in the w’orld attain- 
ablfe by a subject?” But he had miscalculated the 
mental vigour and pertinacit}' of his opponent. The 
struggle between them for five years had been a 
severe one, and Francis left India defeated only to 
renew the w^ar in England. With ceaseless vigilance 
and concentrated industry he w-orked to jDrocure the 
recall of his enemy and to gain the coveted office. 
He enjoyed the triumph of' seeing his foe impeached, 
and he endured the bitter disappointment of seeing 
him acquitted after a trial of seven 3'’ears, during 
which his activity to secure a conviction was unre- 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 25th September, 1780,vol.ii., 
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niitting to the end. The inveterate hostility which 
he displayed towards the accused created a profound 
prejudice against Francis, and so materiall}^ helped 
to deprive him of the great ambition of his life. I 
“ will never be concerned,” he said, in bitterness of 
soul, “ in impeaching anybody. The imjieachment of 
“ !]Mr. Hastings has cured me of that folly. I was tried 
“and lie was acquitted.” But tliere ivas about his 
nature a jiertinacity which nothing could subdue. Six- 
and-twenty years did he pursue with unwearied zeal 
and industry his object. Then, lyhen Pitt died and 
the Whig party came into oflice, he believed the prize 
•to be within his grasp. The death of Cornwallis had 
left the Governor- Generalship of India once more 
vacnnt. But the new Ministers, as Lord Brougham 
said, could no more have obtained the East India 
Company ?s consent to the appointment .o£....Francis. 
, — than — they ■could - have tran-sported the Himalaya 
Mountains to Leadenhall Street.* The fixed ideas and 
ungovei-nablo temper of the man must have brought 
ruin to their dominion. In one of the last speeches he 
ever delivered in the House of Commons, Francis 
denounced the second Mahratta war in the same 
vitiforous terms in which he had denounced the first 
]\Iahratta war in the Council chamber at Bengal. He 
regarded our successes in India in the same light that 
he regarded onr successes in the Peninsula, as a series 
of mistakes, and Hastings and Wellington he con- 
sidered to be both bunglers.t The appointment of Lord 
Minto to the Governor- Generalship put an end to the 
dream of his life. J He never recovered the dis- 

* Brougham’s SUilesmcn of the Time of Gcoi'gc III. 

t iNIerivalc’s Memoirs of !Sir Philip Francis, vol. ii., p. 369. 

J “ Oil the death of Lord Cornwallis my right or claim to succeed 
“ him, though supported by His lloyal Highness, was superseded by 
“ the coalition in 1806 ” {Memorandum written hj Francis). 
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appointiiioiit, and the bitter reinembrance of failure 
accompanied him into retirement. On the 2.5th March 
1 807 he asked a few questions on the affairs of India, 
including the mutiny of Vellore, and this was the last 
act of the long and active j)olitical career of Philip 
Francis. 

One of the vit.al defects of the Regulating Act of 
1773 was the placing a Court of Justice, the inter- 
preter of its own charter and of the laws "which it 
administered, at a distance of manj* thousand miles 
from the Legislature which alone it was hound to 
obey. Two yearn after he liad set foot in Rengal 
Francis wrote to a friend in England : 

“ I wish you would iiuniirc and tell lue in what .dirty comer of 
" Wcstuiiust-cr Ilnll these cursed Judges were picked up, I have no 
“ pcr.soual quarrel m'tli any of them, but assuredly they arc driving 
*' hard to the destruction of this country. It was a pleasant idea to 
“give a Nation a Court of Judicature before you g.avc them a 
“ Constitution. I see numbers of .Streams but no Fountain. 1 see 
“ Laws without a .Sovereign. Docs any man in England know, or 
“think it ivorth his u'hile to inquire, who is /vi'n'/ of Jiengal? I 
“believe not. Yet, though a matter of IndifTercncc among you 
“ great Politicians at a distance, it is rc.alh* a Question of some little 
“ account to us who pretend to be a Government, and arc now'and 
“ then obliged to act ns if we wore so.’’ 

Hastings, like Francis, saw the importance of the 
.que.stion . of sovereignty being definitely settled, and 
was anxious that the JioUow pretext, of. governing 
in the name of the titular Nau^ab of Bengal should he 
thrown aside, because it merely caused uncertainty 
and embarrassment. The J udges refused to recognize 
an}’- sovereignty in the Nawab. Hastings in 1773 
proposed that, unless instructions to the contrary 
should be received, “ we do stand forth in the name of 
“the Company as the usual Government of these 
“Provinces, and assume the exercise of it in every 
“ instance, without concealment of participation.’ 
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Francis (who was complaining to his friends that he 
saw laws without a sovereign) and his allies in 
Council rojccted the jirojiosal. Four years later an 
actual collision took place between the Government 
and the Su])rcnie Court owing to the supreme jui’is- 
diction — that is, the sovereignt}’^ of the country — 
having been left uncertain, and powers having been 
bestowed without circumscribing the jurisdiction. In 
the ca.‘;e known a.s the Coss iiurali, Case the question 
wjis whether the Supremo Court had the right to 
exercise jurisdiction over evciyone in Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa ** to this extent that he was bound if sued 
“ in the Sujw'eme Court to appear to plead to jurisdic- 
“ tion.” During Imjjey’s absence from Calcutta Hyde 
issued a writ against the Bajah of Cossijurah, a rich 
Zemindar. He applied to the Board for instruction. 

“ We referred the matter to our Advocjite-General, 

“ who delivered it as his opinion that the Rajah 
** should be told that he was not subject to the juris- 
" diction of the Court, and should not pay obedience 
“to its process. We conveyed this opinion as our 
“ answer to the Rajah in a literal translation of the 
“Advocate-General’s words.” Hastings adds 

“Or» tlic .'iOth of Novombev inforiimlioH w.is made to the IJoard Cossijurah 
“ that a slicrifl's ofliccr witli a large number of armed men had 
“marched to the Itnj.'ih’s house, of wliich they had taken possession, 

“ seized, seiiucslcrcd and scaled up all the cficcts. An oi'der was 
“ instaiuly sent to the oilicer commamlin^ at Midnapore to apprehend 
“all ])cr.sons jinswcring to the description whieh had been given of 
“this detachment. A jiarty of scpoy.s was accordinglj' sent on this 
“ service, and made the whole posse prisoners, consisting of two 
“Court Serjeants, two jcmatd.nr.s, fifty-two peons, seventeen men 
“ habited and armed as sepoys, and thirteen sailors, also armed m'th 
“ muskets and baj'onet s as the latter ; the whole number was eighty- 
“ six. 'J'hese, by a second order, were brought to Caleutta, and on 
“ their iirrival instantlj' diseharged, the Board deeming what they had 


* Gleig, vol. ii., p. 214. 
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“done sufficient for the preservation of the peace of the. country, 
“and for checking the assumption of a new military power 
“independent of the established Government. The Rajah com- 
“ plained bitterly of the violation of his zenana and of his religion, 
“the former having been forcibly entered (the women and children 
“having, indeed, been conveyed away upon the first alann), the 
“door of his temple broken open, and his idol taken and packed 
“like a common utensil in a basket, and sealed up with the other. 
“ lumber. These outrages were verified by an examination which 
“the Board caused to be made on the spot and avowed by the 
“ Serjeants, who do not appear to have conducted themselves with 
“more violence than men of their rank, unacquainted ^yith the 
“delicacies and the difference of manners and religion required, 
“ might be supposed liable to commit in the literal execution of a 
“writ of sequestration in which these attentions cannot be eonr- 
“ prehended. A third order was sent to the commanding officer at 
“ Midnapore forbidding him to allow the officer or any other person 
“ employed in this afifair to be apprehended on ^■irtue of any writ of 
“attachment, and notice was given to all the Zemindars, by. an 
“advertisement literally translated from the Act of Parliament, 
“ that they were not subject to the Jurisdiction of the Court nor 
“ compelled to appear before it unless they had rendered themselves 
“ such by the eases specified in the Act.” 

The letter then deals with “ the legal grounds ” 
which, Hastings considered, justified the proceedings of 
the Council. 

1. “The Act of Parliament and Charter give the Court no 
“ Jurisdiction over any but British and natives who are or have been 
“ British subjects. 

2. “Zemindars are neither British subjects nor the servants of 
“ British subjects. 

3. “ The Judges have variously in their opinions, and once in a 
“formal decree, declared that Zemindars were not within the 
“ description, of persons liable to their Jurisdiction. 

1. “They formed an early rule that no summons should issue 
“against any native of the provinces unless the plaintiff would 
“ swear that such native was subject to the Jurisdiction of the Court, 

“ and add in his affidavit circumstances which rendered him so 
“ subject. But the affidavit which was taken on the complaint 
“ against the Eajah of Cossijurah did not state him to be subject to 
“ the Jmisdiction of the Courts and simply expressed that he was the 
“Zemindar of Cossijurah, employed by the East India Conqrany 
“in the collection of the revenues of his own Zemindarrj^ which is 
“precisely the definition of a Zemindar, every Zemindar in me 
“country (with very few exceptions of incapacity) collecting ms 
“ owTi revenues, of which a large portion is, of course, paid to the 
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“Govonnncnt, aiid of coorse every Zf'iiiiiulnr inaj’ be said to be 
“ OJiiiiloytd by tlie Cojojiaiiy in the collection of the revenues of his 
“own Xeininflarry. Yet, against this rule of the Court established 
“for its «.wn jnotess, against their own repeated opinions, against 
“the plain sense of the Act of Pnrlianient, the dndge before whom 
“the aitidavit was tahon (Mr. lljde) did gnnit the sunnnons. 

“'J'he (’ofiipany have furnished tis with an Advocate-General 
“foronr instiiu-tion and gnidance in all casus of legal dillicnlty, and 
“ to his o]iinion in these instanee.s we have conforincd. ’ 

jinpcy, on llio ('tlit'r haml, .‘tinceivly believed that 
the coitiYe ho took upon this occasion was the only one 
that oniild willi pi-opriety have been taken witiiout an 
utt(‘r sacrilice of tin? dlo^nity and tin abnegation of the 
powers of the Supreme Court, lie give.s an account 
of the transaction in jt letter to ’J’hnrlow, now Lord 
Chancellor, dated January 1 Ith 1780. It is not the 
letter of a man who wjis. as J^Iacaulay .so ol'teii slates, 
merely the tool of Hastings : 

V Xoiwithstanding the whole of thi.s was done by order of the 
“Govenuir-Goncral Jind Cotincil, it was but last week that the 
“ (tovernor-tJemnd nientioned the matter to me. lie came to my 
“house, and told me that he had been long nneasy lest a circumstance 
“which h:i«l hapi'cncd relative to the zcniiiular of Cossijtirah should 
“ disturb <tnr private frieiidsliip. lie then complained that an armed 
“force had maivhcd throngh the country to c.vccaito the process of 
“the Court, which w;is a thing not to be endured; and that if 
“ zoniiiuiars were to be .subjected to proce.'s of the Court, (he reirnm 
"lull'! irnu-, /,vv(f/ 1 .assured liiin that actions proceeding 

“fiom sentiments of duty, however contrary to those I might 
“ entertain, should never operate on me in prejudice of nw private 
“friendship. I rejiresoitcd to him the subjection in which the 
“ Court would be ttt tiie Council if the Couneil assumed to themselves 
“to detfimine on the jurisdiction of the Court, and the dangerous 
“consc<(Ucncis ot defendants not subjcctitig the question of 
“jurisdiction to the judgment of the Court, resisting the compulsorj’^ 
“process by fone, and being supported in it by that power of 
“governiui lit wliieli ought to enforce obedience to its orders ; that 
“if the Sherifl’ ^^as resistcfl by force, he had no other means but 
“ force to cfl'ettuate the commands which he received ; and it 
“seemed to be extraoidinary to complain of that force which 
“ rc-sistaiicc had made necessary. He complained that application 
“ Iiad not been nuulc to the Council for assistance. I told him that 
“it had been made to the chief of the district; and that if he 
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“ promised mo assistance should be given on rcrpiisrtion, I would 
“ undertake that no other force should be made use of but wliat 
“ should bo borrowed from his Government. He declined making 
“ me such^ promise, but insisted on the defendant not being an object 
“of the jurisdiction, and that the affidavit was not suflicient to 
“ground the process on. 1 said I could not submit the c.vccution 
“ of the process to the determination of the Council on the point of 
“ jurisdiction or propriety' of the affidavit. I again rcriuircd to know 
“ whether the Council would asisist in the execution of our warrants, 
“ Wilts, etc., to which he would give mb no answer." 

Sir Elijah Impey adds : 

“Surely for the peace of the country, and to prevent bloodshed, 
“ the Court ought to have received some notice of the intended 
“opposition, that we might liavo deliberated whether under the 
“ force put on us, and on account of the di.sgraco the Court must 
“ incur, and the disturbances likely to ensue, we would not surcease 
“ the o.vccution of duties in cases where the Governor-General and 
“Council avowed they would arm the defendants to resist our 
“ authorit}’ with open force. 

“ If tho 3 ' wore of opinion that the Court was acting against law, 
“and that this was the proper mode of preventing it, surely' they 
“should have apprised us of it. But ns I am of opinion that there 
“can be no possible means of our knowing wlicthor wo have 
“jurisdiction over the defendants but by tlicir submitting the 
“ (jucstion to be tried ; and as I think the Court, not the Council, and 
“still lc.ss the parties nccu.scd, competent to decide that rpicstion; 
“having, as is done in all cases, obtained an affidavit from the 
“ ])inintifr that the defendant is an object of the jurisdiction, and 
“stating the fact by which ho become.? so, J .shall not hc-sitate to 
“grant process. I will, to the utmost of my power, by legal means 
“ vindicate the authoritj' given by fJis Majesty' to the Court, as lotig 
“a.s he shall think proper that tlic power,? of it shall e.xist ; and, ns 
" far a.s ifi me lies, will not sunbr it to bo diminished by any 
“authorit}' less than that from which it was derived. If I am 
“ obliged to .submit to force, it .shall not be until eveiy ofl'ort has 
“ been exer ted to prevent it. 

“ If we submit, from that moment our jurisdiction is limited^ to 
“ Calcnttri, and our authoritj' but feeble there, A Court of Justice, 
"in the ordinarj' o.vci'ci.so of its civil function.?, con.?idorod ns hostile 
“ b^' the Govornment of the couiitrj' in which it i-esidcs, deriving it? 
“authoritj’ fi'om power's scared^' recognized ly thnt Govci'iimcnt, 
“and oirpo.sed, in.stcad of suppoi'led, ly its scci'ot influence and ojren 
“ force, is in a .situation to which perhaps no other was ever e-xpo.?eff, 

“ except the .Supremo Court at Tort William in Uongal," 

'I’lrt* next diirerenco between the Govrirmneiit of 
India sind tluj Snpriiine Court aro.se as to the juri.sdic- 
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tion of the Court over the English and Native officers | 
of the Company emplo 3 ’'ed in the collection of the 
revenues, for corrupt or oppressive acts done by them 
in their official capacity. Section 14 of the Regulating 
Act clearly shows that the Supreme Court had the 
jurisdiction. It gave the Supreme Court “full power 
“ and authorit)’^ to hear and determine all complaints 
“ against anj’- of His Majesty’s subjects for any crimes, 

“ misdemeanours, or oppressions committed or to be 
“ committed ; and. to entertain, hear, and determine 
“ an}’- suits or actions whatsoever against any of His 
“ Majesty’s subjects in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and 
“ any suit, action, or complaint against any person who 
“shall, at the time when such debt, or cause of action 
“ or complaint shall have arisen, have been employed 
“ by, or shall have been directly or indirectly in the 
“ service of, the said United Company or any of His 
“ Majesty-’s subjects.” As. Impey stated, “ oppressions | 
“and extortions represented in England to have been i 
“ exercised b}’- the officers of the collections, whether j 
“ truly or falsely, were, as I have ever understood, one i 
“ principal reason for the establishment of the Court.” ' 
The third cause of quarrel was as to the right of the 
Supreme Court to try actions against the judicial 
officers of the Company for acts done in the execution 
of what they believed, or said they believed, to be their 
legal duty. The question arose in the well-known 
.jPatna cause. The widow of a Mussulman adventurer 
and his nephew had a dispute as to the inheritance of 
his estate. The nephew sent a petition to the Patna 
Council, and the case was referred to the Mahomedan 
law officers, who were directed to take an inventory of 
the goods of the deceased — for it was alleged that the 
Begum, who was in possession, was secreting and carry- 
ing off the money and other valuables — and theyjvere 
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ordered to trcansmit to the Council a written report, 
“ according to ascertained facts and legal justice.” The 
kazi and two muftis’*' went to the Begum’s house and 
made an inventory, and it was alleged that, while 
doing so, they compelled the Begum to move from 
room to room until she at last took refuge in a filthy 
outhouse. The Mahomedan law officers then pro- 
ceeded to investigate the legal claims of the two parties 
to the inheritance. The Begum claimed under a will 
and deed of gift made by the deceased ; the nephew 
claimed the estate as adopted son and heir-at-law. 
The kazi and two muftis, after examining witnesses, 
forwarded theii’ futwa, in which they declared that the 
will and deed were both forged, and gave their opinion 
that the property should be divided into four shares, 
of which three should go to the nephew, and the 
fourth to the widow. The Patna Council ordered the 
Mahomedan law officers to divide the property accord- 
ing to their declaration, and they proceeded to the 
house of the late nobleman to carry out their order's. 
The Begum quitted it, and took up her residence in a 
Mahomedan shrine. As she carried off with her all the 
slave-girls and the title-deeds of her husband’s estate, 
the Patna Council ordered a sepoy guard to be placed 
over her place of residence. After the lapse of a few 
months, the Begum brought an action in the Supreme 
Court against Bahadur Beg (the nephew), the kazi, 
and the two muftis for assault and battery, trespass, 
and faiSi) imprisonment, alleging that she had been 
grossly injured, and laying her damages at 600,000 sicca 

* Kazi (Av. Kadi, a judge) ; Mufti Ar. Mufti, an oxijoundor of 
the M<aliomcdan laAv^ the uttcrcr of the fatwa, or the decision on any 
point of Moslem law or morals. “And a Kazi and a Mufti wore 
“rottiined in the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit as the 
“ exponents of Mahomedan law and the deliverers of a formal 
“ Futwa” (Yule and Burnell, Jlobson-Jobson). 
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rupees, or about £66,000. Bahadur Beg jileadcd that la? 
was not within the jurisdiction of the Court, jnid addled 


a plea of " not guilty." The three Mahotnafhn kv/ 
officer pleaded generally “ not guilty.” Baha/3?]/' Beg 
alleged that he was in no wise, directly or j»)dir^?ctly, 
in the eraplo 3 *ment of the Gompanj' ; but the phiSi v/aa 
overruled on the ground that he v/as the /atrner of the 


revenue of certain lands held under 
He also set forth that he v.-as onir a J 


the kruij!ii.n 
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over to the kazi and the, muftis the actual decision of 
the cause itself. Eeference -was made hj the plaintiff’s 
counsel and by the Court to the maxim, “ Delegatus 
“ non potest delegare.” Warren Hastings considered 
that the Mahomedan lawyers had exceeded their 
powers. He wrote: “I cannot but take notice of 
“great irregularities in the proceedings of the law 
“ officers, whose business was solely to have declared 
“the laws. The Diwani Court was to judge of the 
“ facts. Their taking on themselves to examine the 
“ witnesses was entirely foreign to their duty ; they 
“ should have been examined before the Adalat.” On 
the 13th of December 1777 Bahadur Beg and the 
kazi were arrested in the public streets of Patna. 
They were, however, hailed by the Patna Board. Two 
years elapsed before the trial took place. ' On the 
3rd of February 1779, after the proceedings had lasted 
several days, the defendants were cast in damages to 
the amount of 3,00,000 sicca rupees, with 9,000 rupees 
costs, or about £34,000. They were sent down by the 
Council to Calcutta to surrender to their bail under 
guard. The kazi died on the way, and it is to this 
circumstance Macaulay alludes when he states “ There 
“ were instances in which men of the most venerable 
“ dignity, persecuted without a cause, died of rage and 
“shame in the gripe of the vile alguazils of Impey.”’^ 
The kazi had not been persecuted without a cause, hut 
he had been found guilty of oppressing a widow. The 
defendants were confined in the common gaol at Cal- 
cutta, as they were not able to pay the heavy damages. 
They owed their release to an Act passed in 1781 to 
amend and explain the Regulating Act. They were 
also empowered to appeal to the Privy Council against 

* He was nob “ in the gripe of the wle alguazils of Impey,” hub 
under a military guard. 
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the judgment, although the time for appealing had 
passed. On the 28th July 1784 an appeal, substan- 
tiall}'^ by the East India Company, was entered and 
referred to a committee of the Privy Council, but in 
April 1789 it was dismissed for want of j)rosecution. 

The Patna cause formed the second article of the 
ImjDeachment against Impey, but, after his complete 
and convincing defence with respect to the Nundcoo- 
mar charge, the motion for its hearing was negatived 
by the House. It was a misfortune that he had not 
the opj)ortunities of answering all the calumnies 
which Francis invented. Mill attempted to convert 
into history, and Macaulay made widely known. 
Macaula 3 ^’s familiar passage regarding the evils caused 
by the Supreme Court is a striking example of 
his rare art of colouinng a whole narrative by an 
apparentl}’’ unstudied adjective or' two, and thereby 
creating a series of absolutely false impressions.* The 

* Macaulay writes as follows : “ A reign of terror began, of terror 
“ heightened by mystery, for even what was endured was less horrible 
“ than that which was anticipated. No man knew what was next to 
“be expected from this strange tribunal. It came from beyond the 
“ black water, as the people of India, udth mysterious horror, call 
“ the sea. It consisted of judges not one of whom was familiar with 
“the usages of the millions over whom thej’^ claimed boundless 
“authority. Its records were kept in unlcnown characters; its 
“ sentences were pronounced in unknown terms." Macaulay 
borrowed “the black water” and "mysterious horror” from the 
story of Cheeto, the Pindaree robber-chief. It is not the people of 
Bengal, but those who reside in Central or Northern India away 
from the oeean, who speak of it as the “black water.” Sir 
James Stephen ^mtes : " Did not Hastings and the East India 
“ Company come from bej'ond the sea as well as the judges ? AVere 
“ not most of the records of the company kept, and most of these 
“ orders given in English like these of the Supreme Court 1 \Vhen 
“ and where did the Supreme Court claim boundless authority over 
“ the natives 1 Its claims were quite distinct, but they cannot be 
“ stated in a picturesque way.” Practically as Stephen states the 
most important of its claims was jurisdiction over the collectors of 
the revenue and officers of the Provincial Courts as being sen^ants 
of the Company. • Macaulay adds ; “ No Mahratta invasion has ever 
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■ Supreme Court was established to suppress the corrup- 
tion and oppression prevalent among the servants of 
the Company. The poorer classes certainly wanted 
protection and relief, and the Judges attempted to 
administer it. There was no want of courage and of 
industry, but there was a great deficiency of temper 
and judgment. Impey was hot lacking in tact and 
judgment, but two of his colleagues were entirely 
deficient of all common prudeiice. Tlie quarrel between 
the Government and the Supreme. Court arose from an 
intemperate and excessive assertion of power by them, 
offensive and oppressive to the native higher classes, 
and destructive if submitted to of all the legitimate 
authority of the executive. 

Hastings saw that peace between the Supreme 
Court and the Government was indispensable to his 
policy. It was essential alike to material development 
and political consolidation. He had, in order to pre- 
vent friction between the two bodies, proposed, that 
the Sudder Diwani Adalat should be under the con- 
trol of the Board and the Supreme Court, but the 
Ministry had shelved the proposal. He now knew 
the scheme was practically out of the question. 
Francis and Wheler would never have worked in 
union with the Judges. Impey, while he fought for 
the independence of his Court, saw that the authority 
of the Executive must be supported ; but Hyde and 
Lemaistre seemed determined, by the stretch of their 
judicial authority, to undermine the power of the 

“ spread tbrougli the province sucb dismaj^ as tliis inroad of English 

I “ lawyers. All the injustice of former oppressors, Asiatic and 

■ ‘ ‘ European, appeared as a blessing when compared with the justice of 
“ the Supreme Court.” This is fnstian. The judges of the Supreme 
Covirt did not, like the Mahrattas, ravage the country with fire 
and sword, and did not cut off cars, noses, and hands in the search 
of spoil. 
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Government. Hastings knew that everything de- 
pended on a vigorous Executive, but he wanted an 
Executive guided by law and rule ; among the civilians 
he had apioointed as Judges there was, however, no 
one of sufficient lega.1 experience who could ascertain 
the law and rule. They were junior servants who, 
as Hastings said, wanted guidance and government. 
Impey had studied Persian, the language of the 
Mahomedau Courts, and become a proficient scholar in 
that classic ; he had also studied Bengali, and had 
made himself acquainted nnth the habits and customs 
of the people- Hastings determined to make Impey 
head of the Sudder Diwani Adalat. On the 29th of 
September 1780 he recorded the following minute ; 


“The institution of the new Courts of Diwani A<^lalat has al* 
“ ready given occasion to veir troublesome and alarming competi- 
“ tion b^weeu them and the provincial councils, and too much waste 
“ of time at this Board. 

"These, however, manifest the necessity of giving a more than 
“ ordinary attention to these Courts in the infancy of their estaV 
“lishment, that they may neither pervert the purposes, nor ezceed 
‘the limits of their iurisdiction, nor suner encroachments noon it. 


Jfa5tin;zs’ 
niinuV-7 
29th S«p- 
tet;jh%r 

irso. 

ItajAj 



propo 

“that should not add to the weight of basiness with which it f= 
“alreadv overcharged," 

“Thar which I have to oner w2L_I hope^ prove rather e 
“tion of it. By the constitution of the Kwant_Co"urt3 tcer^&re &:! 
“made amenable to a superior Uotmt tai-efi tne^ Stauer xArr^rr^ 
“ Adalat, which has been commoniy, rj~ etrone:0':3ly, cpuerstcccyo 
“be simply a Court or Appeals. Its pty^ce is, anit r-eeese&rilr 
“ must bej'more e.’cte.nsive. It is not cmy to re-cerve appeals rrom 
“the decree of the inferior CVirts in. aii. causes ^eeec^g a. oereitn 
“amount, but to receive and revise ah tue prtceecntgs cc pe tniermr 
“Courts, to attend to their conduct, to retueuv tnetr cerecus, auu 
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“powerful aufcliority.licld over them, it is impossible for the Courts 
“ to subsist, but they must either sink into contempt, or be perverted 
“ into the instruments of oppression. 

“This authority, I repeat, the Board is incapable of exercising, 
“and if delegated to any body of men or to any indmdual agent 
" not possessing in themselves some weight independent of mere 
“ oliicial power it will prove little more cfrcctual. The onl 3 ',modc 
“ which 1 can devise to substitute for it is included in the following 
“motions which I now submit, on the reasons premised, to the 
“ consideration of the Board : 

“That the Chief Justice be requested to accept of the charge and 
“ superintendency of the office of Sudder Diwani Adalat under its 
“ present regulations, and such other as the Board shall think proper 
“ to add to them or to substitute in their stead, and that on his 
“ {icceptancc of it he be appointed to it and stilcd the judge of the 
“ iSudder Diwani Adalat. 

“ I shall beg leave to add a few words in support of this proposi- 
“tion on difibrent grounds. I am well aware that the choice which 
“ I have made for so important an office, and one which will minutely 
“ and nearly overlook every rank of the civil service, will subject 
“ me to much popular prejudice, as its real tendency Avill be mis- 
“ understood by many, misrepresented by more, and perhaps dreaded 
“ by a few'. I shall patiently submit to this consequence, because I 
“am conscious of the rectitude of my intentions, and certain that 
“the event will justify me, and prove that, in whatever light it may 
“ be superficially view’cd, I shall be found to have studied the true 
“ interest of the sendee, and contributed the most effectually to its 
“ credit. 

“ The w’ant of legal powers, except such as were implied in very 
“ doubtful constructions of the Act of Parliament, and the hazards 
“ to which the superiors of the Di-wani Courts are exposed in their 
“owTi persons from the exercise of their functions, has been the 
“principal cause of their remissness and equally of the disregard 
“ Avhich has been in many instances .showni to their authority. They 
‘ will be enabled to act with confidence, nor will any man dare to 
“contest their right of acting when their proceedings are held under 
“the sanction and immediate patronage of the first member' of the 
“Supreme Court, and with his participation in the instances of such 
“ as are brought in appeal before him and regulated by his instru^ 
“tions. They very much require an instructor, and no one will 
“doubt the superior qualifications of the Chief Justice for such 
“ a duty, 

“ It will be the means of lessening the distance between the Board 
“and the Supreme Court, which has perhaps been, more than the 
“ undefined powers assumed to each, the cause of the want of that 
“accommodating temper which ought to have influenced their 
“ intercourse -with each other. 

“The contest in which we have been unfortunately engaged with 
“ the Court bore at one time so alarming a tendencj’’ that I believe 
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“ evorv member of tlic Board foreboded the most dangerous conse- 
“quences to the peace and resources of the Government from them. 

*’ Tliey are at present composed, but we cannot bo certain that the 
“calm ivill last bej'ond the actual vacation, since the same grounds 
“ and materials of disunion subsist, and the revival of it, at a time 
"like this, added to our other troubles, might, if carried to 
“extremities, prove fatal. 

“ The proposition ivhich I have submitted to the Board ma^’, nor 
“ have r a doubt that it will, prove an instrument of conciliation with 
"the Court j and it will preclude the necessity of assuming a juris- 
" dietion over persons exempted by our construction of the Act of 
“ Parliament from it ; it will facilit.ntc and give vigour to the course 
" of justice, it will lessen the cares of the Board, and add to their 
'* leisure for occupations more urgent and better suited to the genius 
"and principles of Government, nor will it be anj' accession of 
"power to the Coni-t; where that portion of authority which is 
" jwoposed to be given is given only to a single man of the Court, 

“and may be revoked whenever the Board shall think proper to 
"resume it.” 

i\lr. AVlieler protested against this proposition on 
the ground of legality, and Francis on the ground that Francis 
they were 3’ielding to the Court all that the}^ had been Tgainst 
fighting for. Sir Eyre Coote agreed to the arrange- 
inent as a temporaiy exjjedient, and the proposition 
was carried. On the 24th of October it was resolved 
“ that the Chief Justice should be requested to accept 
" the charge and superintendence of the Sudder Diwani 
“ Adalat under its present regulations and such other 
“as the Board shall think fit to add to them, or to 
“ substitute in their stead ; and that on his acceptance 
“of it he be appointed to it, and styled the Judge of 
“ the Sudder Diwani Adalat.” On the following day 
the appointment was offered to Impe3r and accepted. 

Two or three weeks afterwards he wi’ote to his brother of tiie“ 
that the responsible office bad been offei'ed to him and D^vani 
accej)ted, adding : “ Such a trust reposed in me under ^^akt 
“ circumstances which bear the strongest testimony of 
“my having acted, though in a manner adverse to 
“ them, yet under a sense of public dut3^ cannot but 
•“ be flattering to me. This new office must be attended 
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“with much mhKtfonuI iahour; yel in thn l)ope ihut I 
“ may \)e alilo to convert these courts wliich tonn 
" {fjnovamr ttiul x'orruptwn have hitlierto been a cui\<t'. 
“ into a hh'sshuf, 1 have resolved to accept it. Ko 
“ pecuniary satisfaction has been oifered or even men- 
“ tioned to me, but ] do not imapfine it is intended that 
my trouble is to no unrecompensed.*’ (bi the l^'Jndof 
Oecejuber the (Vnincil agreetl ujion the salary of the 
dudge of the Sudder Ibwani Adalat, which was to he 
Uo.OOO (sicca) per month and R(*00 (sicca) for tlie 
re»n of the ollice, or about .L'fi.oOO a year. lm]K\v. 
feeling that his accejdance of a salary from the Govern- 
ment might be open to criticism, wivle (lOtli April 

1781) to Lord Thnrlow, then Attornev-General. to 

» 

say tliat he had received thi* salary, hut shall be ready 
to " ro.iVmd it if vou or anv of His Maie.stv’s Miuisiors 
“shall intimate to me that it is impi'oper I should 
“ ivtain it.” On the -tth of .Lily 17S1 Impey addressed 
a letter to the Council s;\ving that he should decline 
appropriating to himself “any part of the salary annexed 
“ to tl\o otllco of Judge of the Sudder Diwaui Adalat 
“till the phwsinv of the l^wd Chancellor should Iv 
“known.” Accompanying this letter to the Council 
was a code which Sir Elijah, after eight nnmths’ labour, 
had prejiarod, of rules, oixL'is. and regulations for the 
Sudder .Diwaui Adalat. Impey was tLus the origin- 
ator of those codes which will bear comparison with 
anv codes in the world, and mav iustlv be ivgjtnled as 
the gi*eatest of the many benetits whic.h British rule 
has eonferivd upon India. One of his i llustrions suc- 
cessors states ; “ It is written in vig^owus, matdy 
“Kmvlish, and is well arranged.” It- nhet with the 
u'strm .appro\'j\l of the Council. ‘‘Vre ejannot.” they 
said, “testily in too strong terms onr j sense of the 
“ trouble vou have taken, and the abilit>\- with which 
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“ you have executed and comjiiled this laborious work, 

“ wliich we have, ordered to be made public as soon 
“as copies can be printed, both in its present form, 

“ and in the languages of the country ; it being our 
“desire to render them of public and permanent 
“ utility, not doubting that they will be productive 
“ of the most salutary efiects to the inhabitants of ■ 
“ these provinces b}*^ the introduction of a uniform . 
“administration of justice and by facilitating its 
“ process.” 

With respect to Impey’s scruples about accepting 
the salary as Judge of the Sudder Diwani Adalat, the 
Council replied ; 

“"NVo can offer no opinion upon that resolution, ■which appears to 
“have proceeded from a delicacy of which you yourself can be the ■ 
“only proper judge. But wc must express our regret that you 
“should have thought it necessary to prescribe to yourself this 
“ forbcanmcc, because the labour and importance of the office which 
“you have accepted from us ■would most certainly entitle any 
“ person who possessed it to an adequate recompense, and must^ in 
“our estimation, be considered as more especially j’our due, from 
“ the very qualifications which are immediately connected with the , 

“ onb' ciraurastance that could have given occasion to your doubts 
“ of receiving it.” 

Hastings, having found a most comj)etent Supei’- 
intendent of th e Mofussil Cou rts, -greatly increased 
their number an^ their power. The Government 
declared that the__Judges of these—Caurts, w ere to 
exercise also the powers vested in the faujdai’s, high 
officers of police, and the thanadars, the police officers 
who had charge of civil stations. “Their abuse of 
“power and the oppressions they committed had 
“ become notorious, and it was this chiefly thajt led to 
“ their abolition and the transference of their functions 
“ to an English officer located in the district.” In 
respect of these police functions the Judge was 
denominated also Magistrate. But the duty of the 
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magistrate was then only the management' of the 
police. He had to apprehend offenders, but they were 
tried by an oflfi.cer called th^ daroga, responsible to the 
Nawab of Bengal, who. had never conceded to the 
British Government the power of trying and punishing 
criminals. “Such, then, was the syste m of cri minal 
“jurisdiction when first established in 1781. The 
“judicial part was' performed by ' the daroga, a 
“Mahomedan officer acting under the Mahomedan 
“ Government, and the executive part was performed 
“by the magistrate, an English officer acting under 
“the English Government.”* On the 28th of April 
1781 Hastings wrote: “The Judges are young men, 
“as well chosen as they could be. They are under 
“ the instruction and control of the Chief Justice, and 
“ therefore less liable than they would be. to error if 
“ they acted with no other check than tha;t of the 
“ Board, which has too many occupations to give the 
“ requisite attention to them ; and being under his 
“protection, they will not be discouraged from the 
“ discharge of their duty by the apprehension or 
“ threats of prosecution in the Supreme Court.” 

Impey was, however, not allowed to carry on for long 
the important work which- Hastings had given him to 
do. Francis, on reaching England (1781), seeing that 
Indian affairs were being brought more and more 
vuthin the lines of political conflict, excited the public 
mind by issuing a series of political pamphlets, attack- 
ing with great virulence every proceeding which had 
taken place during the political and legal administra- 
tion of Hastings. One of the fiercest of the pamphlets 
was : Extract of an Original Letter from Calcutta . 
relating to the Administration of Sir Elijah Impey, 
(London : Printed for Debrett, 17-81). The letter is 

* J. Westland, C.S., A Depoii on the District of Jcssore. 
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ilatoil 1st of December 1780. It has all the candour, 
all the plausibility, and all the venom of’ Francis, and 
it must have beem written by him on his voyage home. 

The “ Prince of Painjihletcei-s,*' as Burke called him, 
knew well the way of jmtting a case which was priiuCi 
j'ui'ie reasonable, and it was soon widely believed in 
London that Tmpey’s acceptance of the Judgeship of the 
Sudder Diwani Adalat was a corrujit bargain made 
with Hastings. In Janiiar}* 1782 the Court of Direc- 
toi-s negatived a motion for removing Sir Elijah Tmpey 
from the ollice of Judge of their Adalat; but on the 
30th of .April, a few weeks after the formation of the 
llockingham i\linistrv, in which Burke had a com- 
mandimr inthicnce, thev voted that the Chief Justice 
should be removed from the said oflice on the receipt 
of their letter. Three days later the House of Com- 
inons adilre-ssed the Crown for the immediate recall of''ji'iro!w 
Sir Elijali Impey to answer the charge “of having 
“accejited an ollice not agreeable to the true interests n!«in'of'® 
“and meaning of the Act 13, George 111.’' On the 
Slh of Jul\' 1782 Lord Shelburne, as Colonial Secretary 
of State, transmitted the address laid before His 
^Majesty, ami wrote : " I am in consecpience thereof to 
“ signify His Majesty’s command, that you should take 
“ the earliest opportunity, consistent with the neces- 
“ sary aiTangements of 3-our affairs, to return to this 
“ kingdom, for the purpose of answering to the charge 
“ specifietl in this address.” Two months before he re- 
ceived this letter Impey had resigned the Judgeship of 
the Sudder Diwani Adalat, He had learned fi*om report 
that Francis had accused him before a Committee of 
the House of Commons of an offence against the Regu- 
lating Act by having accepted as a compromise with 
the Governor-General the office of Judge of the Sudder 
Diwani Adalat with a large salary. In a letter to the 
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Governor-General and Gonncil, Impey wrote : “ The 
“ acceptance of the salary and not the omce. I suppose, to 
“ be charged as the crime. The Governor-General and 
“ Conncil are individually subjected to the same restric- 
tions with regard to emoluments in the same clause 
“ of the Act. and by the same words as the Judges, 
“yet two of the Councillors (General Clavering- and 
“ Colonel 2kIonson^J within a year after the Act pased, 
“ and beibre they proceeded to Bengal, were appointed 
“ openly by the East India Companv, Commanders of 
“ the Forces in India, -with considerable saiiiries.” He 
added : “ Sir Eobert Chambers having accepted fiom 
“ your honourable Board the oSce of Chief Justice of 
Chinsurah, with a salary annexed thereto, will 
“ ciently evince that his opinion did not diner irom 
mine \sith regard to the legality of the Act.~ As to 
the salary, he said : “ But though I never entertained 
“ an idea of its being an oSence against the Act. I had 
“ scruples, &om other motives, against applying the 
“ salary to my own use, unrii the whole circumstances 
“ of the business should be perfectly known in England 
“ by those whose esteem for my characrer and conduct 
“ I was anxious to preserve, and by whose judgment I 
“was resolved to be gnrded as to the propriety of 
•■retaining the emoluments of the omce. TVith this 
'■ resolve I apprised you by a letter dated the 4th of 
“July Impey also energetically protesred 

againsi the accusation that he made a compromise 
with Hastings : “If by compromise with the Govemor- 
“ General be meant any agreement, expressed or implied, 
“ of any kind whatsoever, that I should at all relax in 
“ any matter which had been, or was likely to be con- 
“ tested between the Governor-General and Council 


” Bengal Consolzarions is India Eosse." 
if Sir Ekij'suh p. 265. 


ii. B. Izsper, JliTzrirr 
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“ and the Supreme Court — ^'hich is the only sense I 
“can put upon the word — I do most positively and 
“ solemnl 3 r deny the charge, and beg leave to refer to 
“ the recollection of the Governor-General, whether I 
“ did not, in the course of conversations, when he talked 
“of the expedience of the office being placed in my 
“ hands, explain to him that it was not to be expected 
“ that my holding the office should, in the' least, vary 
“ my conduct with regard to the differences of opinion 
“entertained b}’- the Governor-General and Council 
“ and the Court ; and whether he did not declare that 
“no such thing was expected, and expressed some dis- 
“ satisfaction, that I had thought it necessary to use a 
“ caution of that nature.” Hastings recorded a minute 
ill which he said he did not remember in detail what 
had been said, but that he thought Impey’s account 
probable ; and he added : “ I wiU not deny that I was 
“pleased with an opportunit}'^ of being the instrument 
“ of placing in a conspicuous and creditable position of . 

“ this service, and, I may add, profitable, a man for 
“ whom I entertained a sincere friendship, founded on ■ 

“ a knowledge of his personal virtues and an acquaint- 
“ ance of more than thirt}’^ years.” 

On the 16th of November 1782 Sir Elijah Impey 
formally surrendered the charge of the Sudder Diwani the chai^ge 
Adalat. On the 1st of November 1782 he wrote to sndder 
Dunning : “ This is real truth. I have undergone great 
“ fatigue, compiled a laborious code, restored confidence 
“ to the suitors, and justice and regularity to the Courts 
“ of Justice, and settled the internal quest of a great 
“ empire, without anj^ reward, and for m}’^ recompense 
“ shall have lost my office, reputation, and peace of mind 
“ for ever.” As Sir James F. Stephen saj'^ Impey could 
not have written this passage “ if, when he wrote, he 
“knew that he had in his pocket nearly £13,000 pro- 
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“ cluced by his salary.” Impey's son,- a perfectly honest 
witness, declares that his father never received the 
salary, or any part of it. In the Impeachment there is 
no mention . of any salary, and if Impey had taken a 
salary and not refunded it, the matter would have 
been included in the charge, for Francis had accused 
Impey of making a compromise with Hastings for a 
large salary. Francis insinuated what Macaulay stated 
in plain speech — that Impey liad taken a bribe. 
Macaulay, after stating that Hastings “ was seldom at 
a loss for an expedient ; and he knew Impey well," 
adds : “ The expedient in this case was a ver}’’ simple 
“ one — neither more nor less than a bribe. Impey was, 
“ by act of parliament, a judge, independent of the 
. ‘ government of Bengal, and entitled to a salaiy of 
“ eight thousand a yeai*. Hastings proposed to make 
“ him also a judge in the Company’s service, removable 
“ at the pleasure of the Government of Bengal; and to 
“give him, in that capacity, about eight thousand a 
“ year more. It was understood that, in consideration 
“ of -this new salary, Impey would desist from urging 
“ the high pretensions of his court. If he did urge 
“these pretensions, the government could, at a 
“ moment’s notice, eject him from the new place which 
“ had been created for him. The bargain was struck ; 
“ Bengal was saved ; an appeal to force was averted ; 

and the Chief Justice was rich, quiet, and infamous.” 
Then comes a passage not less distinguished by bad 
taste, bad feeling, and malignant accusation than any 
which Junius wrote : “ Of Impey’s conduct it is un- 
“ necessary to speak. It was of a piece with almost 
“ every part of his conduct that comes under the notice 
“of history. No other such Judge has dishonoured 
“ the English ermine since Jefferies drank himself to 
“death in the Tower.” Happily, an English Judge 
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who, like Macaulay, held the office of Legal Member 
of Council in India, has rigorously examined the same 
documentaiy evidence which Macaulay possessed and 
did not examine, and has demolished the verdict of 
evil fame. It would have been better for Impey, but 
not for the province of Bengal, if he, being Chief 
Justice appointed by the Crown, had not accepted a 
judgeshii) dependent on the will of the Executive 
Government. But there was no corrupt bargain. 
Imjiey did not desist from asserting the high pre- 
tensions of his Court, and Hastings maintained the 
full power of the Executive Government. It would 
be superfluous in the light of modern experience to 
waste space in defending Hastings’ wise policy of 
placing the district Courts of the Company under the 
superintendence of the Chief Justice. His project was 
at the time defeated by politicians and vindictive 
enemies ; but after nearly eighty years had rolled on. 
Parliament passed an Act by wdiich the Supreme 
Court was amalgamated with the Sudder Dhvani 
Adalat, and the superintendence of the Mofussil Courts 
and an appellate jurisdiction over them were vested in 
the amalgamated Court called the High Court. The 
Judges of the High Court can only be recalled by the 
Crown. Hastings was bound to make the office and 
salary of J udge of the Sudder Diwani Adalat revocable 
at the will of the Governor-General and Council, 
because the Sudder Diwani was not only a Court of 
Appeal, but a Board of Superintendency, and to the 
head of that Board the Supreme Government could 
not give a portion of authority derived from the Com- 
pany without maintaining the right of revocation. If 
it abandoned that right, it created a power in the 
province of Bengal independent of the established 
Government of the Company. 
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It is now nncossavy to turn IVoin mensures of 

oxccutivc! ami lo^oil njforni to fbrci;^n Jiflairs. At a 
Consnltiition hold on thu 2r,th of Suplonihor 1780 Sir 
Kyrc Cooto ])resont(Hl a plan for tho dofonce of Btjngal 
and Oiidli which ho had sketched at tho do.sire of tho 
Board. As an invasion of Bohar was expected, Sir 
Kyro Ooolo proposed to station a largo body of in* 
fantiy in that province, together with two regiments 
of horse and oju' thousand or as imuiy of Cheyt Sing’s 
cavalry as they could procurt;. 'J’his was the origin of 
the demand for cavahy from Chc 3 't Sing. It was 
snggested hy kyre Coolc and not hy Hastings, who is 
accused hy i\racanlay of making the denjaml in order 
to fasttm a quarrel on Clnyt Sing, whom lie had deter- 
mined to jilunder.’’* On the 2nd November the 
attention of the Board was again drawn to the want 
of cavalry, and Hastings was requested to write to 
Cheyt Sing for such ns he could .sjiare. In December 
the Besident of Benares wrote to Hastings that he 
bad repeatedly pressed the Baja on the subject of the 
cavalry, but could obtain no answer. . Tliu next month 
he wrote that the Baja .said be had but thirteen 
hundred in his service, and that all except two 
hundred and Iifty were absolutely necessary for 
collecting the revenue. On the 2lst May 1781 
Hastings proposed to the Board that he should visit 
Oudh in order to have an interview with the Nawah, 
whose province had fallen into a state of great 
disorder and confusion. He also stated that he hoped 
to take advantage of his visit to Oudh to conclude 
negotiations with the Raja of Benares. At this time 

* Mticniilnj' writes: "Hastings was determined to plunder 
" Cheyt Sing, and for that end to fasten a quarrel on him. Accord- 
"inglj’ tho Jfaja was now required to keep a body of c.aYalry for the 
"service of Government.” 
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the Council consisted onl}’^ of two members — Wheler 
and Hastings — and as the latter had the casting-vote 
the request was purely formal. Hastings proposed 
that his colleague should during his absence consider 
himself “as possessed of the full powers of the 
“ Governor- General and Council of this Government, 
“ as in eftect he is b}’’ the constitution, and he may be 
“ assured that if sanction and concurrence shall be or 
“be deemed necessary for the confirmation of this 
“measure, he shall receive them.”^' He also formally 
procured from the Council credentials which, besides 
granting to him power to make treaties with any of 
the Chiefs or Powers of Hindustan, also invested him 
“ with full power and authorit}’^ to form such arrange- 
“ments with the Baja of Benares for the better 
“government of his zemindary, ai;d to perform such 
“ acts for the improvement of the interest which the 
Hon’ble Company possesses in it, as he shall think 
/ “fit and consonant to the mutual relation and actual 
“ engagement subsisting between the Company and 
“ the Baja.”’’' Burke afterwards regarded this division 
of power as criminal. It was argued that the word 
arrangements plainly implied that the Governor was 
to arrange such acts as he should think consonant to 
the mutual engagement subsisting between the Com- 
jDany and the Baja in an amicable way, and not in 
a hostile manner. Lord Thurlow in discussing the 
charge quoted the precedents of Yansittart, Clive, 
and Cornwallis to show that Hastings had a right 
to delegate and assume the powers of Government 
on great and emergent occasions. 

Before starting for Benares. Hastings informed 
Wheler, his colleague, and others that he intended to 

3 O' 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 3rd Julj’’, 1781, vol. iii.. 
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i..!aoMo~ ClioyL Sin^ fifty lakhs of rupoes. He was assured 
rS!^ *'^*'*^ niimssed a very large snni of money, and 

lie regarded liis reluctance to aid the sovereign ])ouer 
as an additional proof of his disaOection and a grave 
ollbnco ; and he determined, as he said, to make 
“him i)ay largely for his pardon, to exact a severe 
“ vengeance foi' liis delinquency, and to drau' from his 
“guilt th(‘ means of ndief to the Company’s distress.-' 
On reaching Benares, Hastings transmitted to the 
Baja a statement of Ins onimces. He informed him 
that the danger to which the detachment of Colonel 


Camac was exjiosed was due to his jiot paying the 
war subsid}' ol' 17S0, which he by letter had guar- 
anteed to do. 


“ Kolyinfj on this fti'rco«»n*nt nri«l promise, I gave orders to Mr. 
“Powke, «*«.*>• ilicn Uesidetitat this place, to receive the inoaey 
“and remit it to Colonel (’amne for the ])ay of the anny which hml 
“been ordcrctl to march towmtls tlic province of Malwn, and I made 
“ no other in-ovision ftir it : stick was my confidence in yonr ftiith. 
“ I3nt you deceived me ; and after having made the first payment of 
"a few Itnpccs, either consnlling the temper of the times, or 
“conforming to a premeditated design, you by shifts and pretexts 
“withheld the remainder, until the army for whoso use it was 
“intended was reduced to the last state of distress. Many linntlreds 
“deserted, and had an enemy at that lime appeared against them" 
“their total destruction had been incNdlnblc. In all tins time 
“daily apjilication.s were nindo to yon by the IJc.sidcnt, and I 
“ wrote repeated letters to you, but you paid no regard to either.” 


* “I considered Cheit Sing a.s cidpablc in a verj’ high de^p'co 
“towards our state, and his punishment, of which I had given him 
“ frequent warnings if he did not amend his conduct, as an example 
“M’hich justice and policy required cquallj' for the reparation of 
“ the wrongs which its dignity had sustained, and for tiic future 
“ preservation of its authority. I was resolved to draw from his 
“ guilt the means of relief to the Comiiauj^’s distresses, and to exact 
“ a ponnlt}’^ which I was convinced he was able to hear, from a fund 
“ which I was also convinced ho lind destined for purposes of the 
“ most dangerous tcndcnc}' to the Companj^’s dominion .” — .4 J\~a}ra- 
iive of the Insurredion which ha 2 )jpcned in the ZemeaUnj of Banaris, 
p. 135; see also p. 141. ' 
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He added— “Besides this, I required, in ihc name of the Governor- 
“ General and Council by letter, and ordered Mr. Powke to repeat 
“the requisition in person, that you should furnish a body of horse 
“to assist and act with the armies of the Company and when 
“Mr. Markham succeeded hlr. Powlcc I gave liim orders to repeat 
“the demand, which he did accordingly with frequent and almost 
“daiVi/ importunity, limiting the number to 1,500 and afterwards to 
“1,000. To this 'demand 3 ’ou returned evasive answers, nor to this 
“ hour have you contributed a single horseman."* 

Hastings closes the letter in the following emphatic 
manner : — 

“I pass over the instances of your conduct in which through the 
“ means of 3 'our secret agents you have endeavoured to excite disoider 
“in the Government on which yon depend, and your neglect of the 
“duty which you owe to it, and to the subjects of this zemindary, bj' 
“suflering the daily porpclration of robberic.s and murders, even in 
“the streets of the city of Benares it.«elf, to the great and public 
“scandal of the Pnglish name, and in violatioir of one of the 
“conditions on which you received the confirmation of this 
“zemindary. But as the two foregoing instances amount to a 
"direct charge of disallcction and infidelity to the Government 
"on which you depend, and happened at a time in which it was 
“your duty most especially to have c-vertod your-sclf in the support 
“of its interests, I have therefore judged it jjropcr to state them to 
"you thus fully in writing, and to require your answer to them, 
"and this I c.\'pcct immediately.’ ’t 

To the charges brought against him by Hastings, 
lihe Eaja replied, “ that he obe3'^ed the orders with the 
“utmost readiness. « I sent first one lakh of 

“rupees with an answer to your letter. Afterwards, 
“having paid to Mr. Fowko the sum of one iakh and 
“seventy thousand rupees, I sent a letter requesting a 
‘further allowance of time to make some 
‘tions. To this I received no reply- a 

‘time to delaj’’, notwithstanding this I as 

moment inattentive to this concern, an ^^gmining 
Buxey arrived I paid immediately t e 

t - Sepfea'l’®'' 

vni Comm dice’s Proceedings, 

' p. 783. 
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“ part of the sum- The remitting of this to the army 
“ did not depend upon me ; if any delay happened on 
“ this head I could not help it. If besides the 25 ay- 
“ ment of the money the remittance of it also to the 
“army had rested with me, a delay of this kind 
“ should not have happened.”* The answer was false 
in all its parts. He did not pay the first lakh until 
the 5th August 1780, though the demand was made 
in the end of June, and then he refused to pay any 
further sum until he had got an answer to a letter 
he had written to Hastings requiring further time to 
dispose of his effects. To this representation the Raja 
said he received no reifiy, though a reply was imme- 
diately sent, strongly expressive of the Board’s dis- 
pleasure at his excuses, which they said they knew to 
be futile. This expression of displeasure did not hasten 
the payment, which was not finally made until the 18th 
of October 1780, although the Raja promised it in the 
month of July. With regard to his not furnishing 
cavalry the Raja replied : “ In comjjliance with your 
“ wishes I collected five hundred horses and a substitute 
“for the remainder five hundred burkundasses, of 
“ which I sent you information, and I told Mr. Mark- 
“ ham that they were ready to go to whatever ifiace 
“they should be sent. No answer, however, came 
“ from you in this head, and I remained astonished at 
“ the cause of it. Repeatedly I asked Mr. Markham 
“ about an answer to my letter about the horse, but 
“ he told me that he did not know 'the reason of no 
“answer having been sent; I remained astonished.” t 
The answer of Cheyt Sing well deserves the descrij)ti6n 
given of it by Hastings ; it was “ not only unsatisfac- 

♦ Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 4bli September, 1781, 
vol. iii., p. TSS. 
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tory in substance but olVensive in sfcyle.”*^ It also 
alVordecl a strong; iiidication of that spirit of i!ule])en- 
doncy which the Kaja had for soino years assumed. 

** Under these alarming appearances of the Haja’s 
“conduct and disjwsitiouj” wrote Hastings, “I con- 
“ceived myself indispensably obliged to foi’m some 
“ inuncdialo and decisive jdan for obviating their 
“consequences, and for the preservation of the Com- 
“ Jinny's rights and interests in this zemindary. To 
" have left hi>n in the full exercise of jiowcrs which he 
“ had notoriously abused, and which it was to be 
“ apju'chended ho would emjiloy to the most dangerous 
“jmrpo.ses, was totally inconsistent with the maxims 
“of justice and jirudencc. To divest him entirely of 
“ the zemindary, though justifiable on the grounds 
“stated above, would be attended with aji ajipearance 
“of severity, and might have furnished grounds for 
“construction unfavourable to the credit of the 
“ Government and to m3' own rejmtation, from the 
“ natural inlluence which eveiy act of rigour exercised 
“ in the pei’sons of men who stand in elevated stations 
“ is apt to imju’ess on the minds of those ■who are too 
“remote from the scene of action to judge b}' an}’- 
“ evidence but of the direct facts themselves of their 
“motives or jirojjriet}'.’’* After weighing the con- 
flicting considerations, Hastings ordered the Resident 
to put Che3't Sing under arrest, and he sent two sing, 
companies of the sepo3's that he had brought with 
him to Benares to mount guard in the Raja’s palace. 

A numerous bod}*^ of armed men from the Raja’s 
fortified palace at Ramnagar suddenl}’^ crossed the 
river, attacked and itiassacred the whole part3^ The 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 4th September, 1781, 
vol. iii., p. 785. “A N.irrativc of the Insurrection wliich luippcned 
in the Zemcedary of Benares,” p. 125. 
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sepoys, having no ammunition, fell without resistance. 
The Raja escaped and fled to his fortress Luteefgarh. 
Hastings in his letter dated 27th August 1781 
writes : 

“On the Ifltli n Inrgo force returned to ]{nmnagar. Captain 
“B)nir with l)is battalion and Captain MaynlFre with the remainder 
“of Major Popham’s detachment were ordered to assemble for the 
“attack of that place, and Major Popham to join and conduct the 
“operations aecording to a concerted plan. The two corps ha^^ng 
“joined, Captain Maj'aflrc, the senior officer, without waiting 
“for Major Popham, against orders, on the morning of the 20th, 
“marched precipitately into the narrow streets of the town, where, 
“in an instant, he fell with Captain Doxatt and .3.3 rangers, and 
“ almost all the sepoys of Captain Blair’s battalion that had entered 
“with him ; the rest of the detachment rctvirncd to Clmnar.with the •. 
“loss of two ^ms, one howitzer, and 10.3 men of all denominations 
“Idllcd. I was in Benares with the broken remains of Major 
“ Popham’s first party, consisting of about 400 men, in a place 
“ incapable of defence even with equal numbers. Preparations were 
“ making to attack me. I waited till the evening for a battalion 
“ordered from Chunar to reinforce our party; at 7 repeated 
“intelligence arrived that the Raja's boats were in motion ; no news 
“had arrived of the battalion from Chunar. It was resolved to 
“ meet it and march with it to Chunar. The resolution was instantly 
“carried into c.xccution. Wc passed the battalion which returned 
“and overtook us, and on the 22nd at dsiybrcak wc gained the bank 
“of the river opposite to Chunar, ha\’ing met no opposition. The 
“detachment erossed on the morning of the 2.3rd. The Raja’s 
“ forces are di>ddcd between Ramnagar and Luteefgarh. His 
“family is at Bidjoygur. His fixed establishment exceeds 10,000 
“ men, and all his recruits bear arms. Major Popham is encamped 
“ on the plain east of the fort. I expect to be joined by a regiment 
‘•from Caw'nporc which are ordered for my guard at Lucknow. 

“ Lieutenant Polhill, with six companies of the Nabob’s guard, are at 
“hand, and Major Moses Crawford’s battalions. My only distress, 
“is the want of money and is great.”* 

The insurrection at Benares seems to have produced 
a strong impression on the mind of Hastings, for he 
wrote to his colleagues : “ My regrets for the past are 
“personal. I shall ever retain the painful remem- 
“ brance of that scene of blood of which I have been 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 18th October, 1781, vol. iii, 
p. 796. 
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“ too near a spectator, and which no future return of 
“ prosperity can ever eflace from my mind ; but in the 
" prospect before me I think that I have every reason 
“to expect the ha])piest termination of it in the 
“extension of the i)Ower and influence of the Com- 
“ pany, and that the past example may contribute to 
“ the permanency of both by jirompting us to guard 
“ against the secret growth of the like evil which has 
“produced it.”-’^ 

In a letter dated the 4th September, Hastings Ei'engc- 

1 11 • * 11 * nwntnt 

announces to the JSoard that Captain lilair with his Patcota. 
battalion and two companies of his own grenadiers 
and two guns (G-pounders) had attacked the enemy 
collected at Pateeta, seven miles from Chunar. “ They 
“were prepared to receive him, and made a very 
“spirited resistance; after a very long action, the 
“ fortune of the daj’^ was happily turned in our favor 
“b}’^ a bold but wcll-iudgcd maiucuvre. Captain 
“Blair detached his two grenadier companies to 
“attack two guns which were posted on the flank, 

“and galled his troops exceedingly. The attack 
“succeeded, and the two guns were turned on the 
" enemy, wflio were soon after totally routed. Captain 
“ Blair brought off three of their guns and spiked the 
/“ fourth, the carriage of which was disabled ; he also 
'■ “ brought away one of their tumbrils and all his own 
“loaded with their ammunition; three more of their 
“ tumbrils with much loose powder were blomi up on 
“ the field, Captain Blair having no means of bringing 
“ them away. He was obliged to leave about 1,500 of 
“ their shot piled in a village. The enemy’s numbers 
“are reputed 8,000 or 9,000 men. Captain Blair 
“judges them from appearance to be only 3,000 or 

* Secret Scled Commitlec's Proceedings, 18th October, 1781, vol. iii., 
p. 798. 
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“ 4,000 ; they were their prime men. Our loss, which 
“I add with regret, exceeds 105 killed and wounded; 
“theirs must he projiortionately more, though un- 
“ known. It is remarkable that the enemy’s artillery 
“ and carriages made .at l\amn.agar are almost equal 
“ to ours ; their c.artridges and port-fires compounded 
“with equal skill, and their powder much better.”* 

Information reached Major Popham reg.arding the 
state of the two fortresses of’ Luttecf’poor and Pateeta, 
which led him to suppose that they migVit be easily 
captured, and he determined to attack them without 
delay, and for that purpose divided his army into 
two detachments. “The’ first detachment,” wrote 
Hastings, “ mai’ched on the night of 15th by a large 
“ circuit through almost impracticJible w.ays. But the 
“spirit of the officers and men surmounted every 
“ difficulty. In places where the guns could not be 
“drawn by bullocks the sepoys lifted them up the 
“rocks, and at length, on the morning of the 2Gth, 
“ they arrived at the heights lying behind and above 
“ the fort of Lutteefpoor, at a place called Lora, Avhicb 
“ commands a pass descending to Lutteefpoor, and . 
“reputed inaccessible against opposition but fi’om 
“above. The profound secrecy with which this 
“ expedition was undertaken, and to Avhich the 
“security of the enemy in a region so unfrequented 
“ not a little contributed, prevented any opposition to 
“our troops in the difficult parts of their route. 

“ Their first movement only, but neither their strength 
“nor destination was known till, their very near 
“ approach. At Lora they met a body of 2,000 of the 
“enemy, which they defeated and dispersed with 
“little loss on our side, but on theirs of 200 men 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, IStli October, 1781, vol. iii., 
p. 803. “ A Nari’ative of tbo Insurrection whieb happened in the 
Zemeedary of Benares,” p. 125. 
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killed oil the spot. The next nioniing they took 
“ possession of the pass and of the fort of Lutteefpoor, 

“ which they found evacuated."* 

On the 25th Seiitoinber Hastings returned to ^Mtings’ 
isenares, where he found the city restored to a state Benares, 
of order and tranquillity. He issued jiroclamations 
oftering jiardon to all except Cheyt Sing and his 
brother, " whom their late rebellious conduct and 
“ their rancour manifested to our nation in the 
“deliberate murder of many of our soldiers, and even 
“ unarmed jiassengers who had the misfortune to fall 
“ into their hands, precluded from every title of 
“mercy."*' A grandson of llaja Bulwunt Sing b^r a 
daughter was iiroclaimcd Kaja with great form and 
solemnity. Hastings also took steps for the protection 
of the persons and projierty of the inhabitants of the 
sacred city. AVhen the sovereignty of Benares was 
ceded to the Company the superintendence of the 
police was formally made over by the English to 
Che 3 't Sing, but the arrangement jiroved a disastrous 
failure. “ From this period," wrote Hastings, “ the 
“appearance of jiublic justice was graduall}’^ effaced, 

“ till at last without any s^'stem of police, any courts 
“ of judicature, or an}' awe of the sovereign jDower, the 
“ inhabitants of Benares were guilty of enormities and 
“crimes which reflected the greatest disgrace on the 
“ Government to wliich they were subjects. The 
“relations and dependants of the Raja, or the raer- 
“ chants whose credit was useful in the payment of his 
“revenue, might violate the rights of their fellow- 
“ citizens with impunity, and the sacred character of a 
“Brahmin or the high rank of the offender were 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 18th October, 1781, vol. iii., 
p. 80G. “ A Narrative of the Insurrection which happened in the 
Zemeedary of Benares,” p. 125, 
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“ considerations which stamped a pardon on the most 
“ flagitious crimes.” * 

Mfoms^in remedy this scandalous state of affairs Hastings 
the admin- established distinct departments for the police and for 
of Benares, the civil and criminal jurisdiction ot the city, and 
placed them under the regulation and control of a 
.Chief Magistrate, who was subject to the immediate 
orders of the Governor-General and Council. The 


person chosen by Hastings to fill the office of Chief 
Magistrate was a Mahomedan, Ally Ibrahim Khan, “ a 
“ man who has long been personally known to myself, 
“ and, I believe, to many individuals of our Govern- 
“ment, and whose character for moderation, disinter- 
“ estedness, and good sense will bear the tests of the 
“strictest enquiry.”! The Board on hearing of this 
appointment expressed a regret that “ the incapacity 
“of the more dignified characters of the Gentoo 
“ religion to conduct the management of such a trust 
“prevented you, and must ever do so, from promoting 
“them to high office.”! Regarding the jmeasures 
which Hastings had taken for the better administra- 
tion of the city of Benares, his colleagues jexpfessed 
their warmest approval in the following ternlis : 


“ Your guarded attention to the security and convejnienco of the 
“ pilgrims, and your abolition of those taxes and emibarrassments 
“ which have grown against them from rapacity mf a corrupt 
“ Government, are peculiarly to your credit.” 

They added : 

“ Even in a political view your arrangements upon th[e subject are 
“interesting, and may lead to the most important c ,onsequonces. 
“All Indostan, from the source of the Ganges to Capoj Oomorin, is 
“ interested in the happy regulation of the police of Benares, and 
“ the unpolluted tranquillity of its colleges. The leadiiW Mahrattas 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 12th Novel) aiber, 1781, 
vol. iii., p. 815. 

I Ibid., p. 816. 

J lUd., 3rd December, 1781, vol. iii., p. 820. 
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*'\vitb whom wo arc at war arc fitrongly attaclicd to this supposed 
** residence of purity of their religion. 

“I'n)tn these considcnitinus we beg leave to suggest lo you 
" whether it would not ho proper to publish in the diflerent languages 
“of India the regulations you have adopted. A very short time will 
“spread them over all Indostnn, which, with the j’cporls of the 
“ pilp-ims upon their return, c.'innot but impress the natives with the 
“ mild liberality and attention of our Government, 

“Kvon among the difTerent nations of Kuropo whoso learned 
“einpiiries have been of late particularly ilirected to the religious 
“antiquities and early knowledge of the .sciences in this country, it 
“will be matter of satisfaction and admiration and of consequent 
“credit to our (iovernment that Ilenaros, in which j'ou were so 
“dangerously exposed, should remain so deeply indebted to your 
“careful regulation and protection.”*^ 

The niea.sure.q fio wariiil}’ applauded by his colleagues 
aftcTward.s a.s forcibly deiiouticcd by the managers Sins- 
of the Impeacliment. The first charge brought against 
Jla.stings wa.s regarding his conduct towards Cheyt 
Sing, lie was accu.scd of violating a treaty with an 
independent Prince, unjustly compelling him to pay 
five lakhs of rupees annually for three years, intending 
lo impo.se ui)on him an enormous fine for imputed 
delinquency', and causing liis person to be arrested. 
Burke took infinite jjuins to jn’ove that Cheyt Sing 
was made independent of the English Government in 
every reispect except that of paying to it annually 
twenty-three lakhs of rupees, and that the Govern- 
ment had irrevocably bound itself down not to exact 
in any case a larger sum. It is however clear beyond 
all question that Cheyt Sing was a dependent on 
Sujali-Dowlah f and afterwards on the British Govern- 

* Secret Select Commiltec’s Procccdinffs, Srd'Dcecm.har, 1781, vol. iii., 

p. 820. 

i Sec translation of tbo new coulnama or agreement and trans- 
lation of the pottab given by the Nawab Sujah-ud-Dowla to Clieyt 
Sing. — Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 4th October, 1773, vol. i., 
p. t)G. 

“ Whereas by virtue of n treat}' with the Nawab Asoph-ul-Dowla 
“concluded on the 20tli of llubby-ul-Awul 1189 Hcjeree, or 21st 
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ment, and consequently responsible to Hastings in his 
character as Governor-General. As Hastings said in 
his defence at the bar of the House of Commons : 

He was neither more nor less than a zamindar. His 
" sunnud and pottah were made out, not from a copy of 
'‘stipulations and aoreements between him and "the 
"Company, but from the common formulee of such 
“ instruments granted to zamindars in the Company’s 
“original provinces. The Raja never pretended any 
“ right to stipulate or demand ; he was content vuth 
" what the Company was pleased to allow him.” The 
sunnud distinctly states that "the government and 
“sovereignty of the Sircars had been ceded to the 
“ Hon’ble East India Company, and that the said 
“East India Company, therefore, in virtue of the 
“rights obtained confirmed unto Cheyt Sing the 
“ zamindary.’! The sunnud also granted icf him the 
right of coining money on the condition “that what- 
“ ever gold and silver shall be coined in the mint, the 
“ said Raja shall coin conformably to his moochulka.” . 
The sunnud also stipulated that “ all former sunnuds 
“do become null and void.” A pottah or document 
specifying the condition on which lands are held, was 
also framed. A kabulyat or agreement was also 
drawn up which stated — “ It shall be my duty to do 
"everything that may be needful and usual for the 


“May, 1775, the government and sovereignty of the Sircars above 
“mentioned has been ceded to the Hon’ble East India Company 
“from the 4th Jemmady ul-Awul 1189 Hejeree, or 4th July, 1775: 
“the said East India Company therefore, in virtue of the rights 
“ thereby obtained, do confirm unto Eaja Cheyt Singh the Zemindary, 
"Ameeny (confidential agent, trustee) and Fouzdary (office of a 
“magistrate or head of police) of the said Sircars, agreeably to the 
“Zemmun (an endorsement of a grant gi%dng an abstract of its 
“ contents), together Avith the CutAvallees of Jaunpore and Benares 
“and the mint of Benares, from the said date .” — Secret Seled 
Committee’s Proceedings, 15thApril, 1776, vol.ii.,p. 512. 
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■“interest of the comitiy.” On the 13th June i776 
the Resident at Benares wrote that the Raja objected 
to signing any muchulka, or penalty bond, and to the 
insertion of any muchulka, or penalt}’ bond in the 
sunnud or pottah. The Board replied : “As we have 
“ not insisted on the insertion of the clause respecting 
■“ the penalt}*^ in the . agreement of the Raja, the 
“instrument which is to be executed by him cannot 
“ now be called a muchulka. We thereby authorize 

■“vou to erase this word where it has been mentioned 

•/ 

“in the sunnud and pottah transmitted to you, as 
“ well as in the titles of the kabulyat, which 3mu are 
“to obtain from him.” On the 17th July 1776 the 
Resident informed the Board that Cheyt Sing “ has' 
“declined the acceptance of the sunnud and jjottah, 
“for which he assigns these reasons, that any erase- 
“ment in a sunnud or public deed- is totally unprece- 
“ dented in the usages of this country ; that the clause 
“in the sunnud by which the former sunnuds are 
“declared to be null is likewise contrary to custom 
“and practice, and further that in the above clause 
“ the word ‘sunnuds’ being used in the plural numbei’, 
“the coulnama which he received with the former 
“sunnuds ,and pottah is thereby likewise rendered 
“void and of no effect. The Raja objects to the 
“ execution of the kabulyat on account -of the clause it 
“ contains by which the former sunnuds are annulled.”* 
The Board ordered “ that the Secretary prepare a new 
“ sunnud and pottah omitting the word ‘ muchulka ’ 
“ and the sentence declaring the former sunnuds to be 
“null, and that these be transmitted to Mr. Fowke 
“ with directions to receive back the temporary 
“pottah and grant which were first allowed him.”* 

* Secret Select Committees Proceedings, 29th July, 1776, vol. ii., 
p. 549. 
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On the 25th September 177G the llesident informed 
the Board that lie had invested Oheyt Sing Avith a 
khelaut or robe of office, and informed him that the 
continuance of this indulgence would depend on his 
own punctuality in completing his payments and 
adhering faithfully to the other conditions on Avhich 
he holds his zemindary. “ I likewise delivered to 
“ him the sunnuds transmitted to me by Mr. Secretary 
“Auriol under date the 4th September 177G, and 
“ received back from him the former sunnuds which I 
“ herewith enclose.” In the charges brought against 
Hastings by the House of Commons, it was stated 
that neither the first set of deeds nor the second set of 
deeds was entered in the records or transmitted to the 
Court of Directors. Hastings, in his defence, stated 
that he had no concern in making out the sunnuds or 
omitting to record them ; that these practical opera- 
tions belonged to the Secretary of the Board under 
the superintendence of the majority, of Avhich at this 
time he was not a part, and that if there was any 
misconduct the majority were answerable for it. The 
first deeds were hoivever received and are printed 
in the Selections from the State Papers. There was 
no need to record the second deeds, as the altera- 
tions were distinctly stated. These alterations do 
not affect the main question that Cheyt Sing was 
not a sovereign, but the zemindar of Benares by a 
sunnud granted to him by the English, and that he 
made an agreement binding himself to do “ everything 
“ that might be useful and needful for the interest and 
“ security of the country.” The interest and security 
of the country demanded that he should contribute 
money and troops for its defence. It was also in 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 21st October, 1776, vol. ii, 
p. 557. 
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accordance with long established custom that a vassal 
should afford aid to the sovereign State in money and 
troops. The conduct of Cheyt Sing in hesitating to 
afford the necessary aid to his suzerain at a -time of 
great danger was contumacious and refractory and 
deserving of punishment. Fifty lakhs was undoubtedly 
a large fine, but it by no means exceeded the ability 
of Cheyt Sing to pay it with ease, as is evident from 
the treasures he left behind in his fortresses, without 
taking into consideration the gold and silver he 
exported beyond the frontier. But when we consider 
the state, of India at that time, when we considerijhat 
the English were surrounded by enemies and in 
hourly expectation of the arrival of a powerful French 
armament, it is difficult to regard the imposition of 
even a too heavy 6ne on a refractory vassal as an act 
of criminality. In enforcing these demands Hastings 
was actuated by no personal or malicious motives, but 
was compelled by the pressing exigences of the hour 
and the desire to save India to Great Britain. “I 
“had no other view in it,” he said, “than that of 
“ relieving the necessities of the Company by an act 
“which I considered to be strictly just.” 
h When Hastings went to Benares the Government The 
; was in the utmost distress for money. There wereofou™! 
I several armies in the field, and the demands for treasure 
j were various and immediate. The entire expense of all 
I 'military operations fell on the treasury of Bengal, and 
I the treasury of Bengal was empty. Heavy loans had 
been contracted, the credit of Government was low, 
and Hastings, as was natural under the circumstances, 
looked to the chief debtor of the Company for relief. 

The JSjzier -of Oudh owed the Company a crore-and 
a half of rupees. But the Yizier informed Hastings^, ^ 
Chunar, where he had gone to meet him, that his , . ' ' 
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funds were exhausted, and that it was no longer 
possible for him to maintain the English troops em- 
ployed in protecting his territories. Hastings knew 
the statement to be true. The condition of Oudh had 
for the past five years occupied his anxious attention. 
The settlement made at the death of the late Yizier 
against his strongest protests had proved a disastrous 
failure. Francis, Clavering and Monson had increased 
the hire of the English troops and at the same time 
deprived the Nawab of the means of paying for them. 
When his father Sujah-Dowlah died he left about two 
millions of pounds buried in the vaults of the zenana. 
The widow and the mother of the deceased Prince,. 
historically known as the Begums, claimed the whole 
of the treasure under the terms of a- will which was 
never produced. The late Vizier, though possessed of 
a large sum of money,' was also very deeply in debt, a 
considerable portion of the debt being due to the' 
Company and his troops. The treasure was State 
property, and the debt due to the Company and- 
the sums due to the Sujah-Dowlah’s army at his 
decease ought to have been paid from them. The 
widow, by Mahomedan law, was entitled only to one- 
eighth after the debts were paid, and a grandmother 
had no claim to inheritance when the daughter was 
living. The Begums, however, exercised the right of 
possession, and the Nawab did not interfere, either 
because he was too indolent or did not care to invade 
the rights of the zenana. He, however, obtained one 
loan from his mother* of about twenty-six lakhs of 
rupees, for which he gave her a jaghire of four times 
the value. In October 1775, when he jwas hard 
pressed for money both by the Company and by his. 
army, he commenced through Mr. Bristow, \the Besi- 

* The Bahoo Begum. 
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“ her uiion any account. I excused myseii because of 
“ the insignificancy of the sum, but offered to comply 
“ with her terms in case of her granting fifty lakhs. 
“ This I had authorit}' for from the Nawab, who, on 
“ desiring me to undertake the negotiation, repeatedly 
“and earnestly expressed his desire not to use any 
“violence. And in order to prove it, he said ‘he 
“ ‘ would submit to the Company’s being mediators of 
“ ‘ all ditferences between him and the Begum. But it' 
“‘was hard, when reduced to such distress, that his 
“ ‘ mothershould uselessly keep up immense treasurys.’”* 
An agreement was concluded betwe en the Nawab and. 
J3egum that in consideration of his receiving thirty 
lakhs more on account of his patrimony he gave the 
Begum a full acquittal as to the rest, and secured her 
jaghires to her without interference for life. ]\Ir. Bristow 
was guarantee to this treaty on the part of the Company. 
The impolicy of the agreement was apparent, but the 
Governor-General and Council sanctioned it because, 
as they informed the Directors, the urgency of the case 
required it. 

In December 1775 the Board received a long and 
curious letter from the Begum, in which she severely 
criticized the conduct of her son. By the agreement 
it was settled that she should liquidate eleven lakhs of 
the demand by giving goods, elephants, and camels. 

“ I assented,” she wrote, “ concluding that as Mr. 
“Bristow was a party in the affairs it would be 
“ conducted in a proper manner, but they valued the 
“goods which they took at a fourth part of their 
“ intrinsic worth ; how then could I make good the 
“sum?”t She appealed to the feelings of Hastings 

■* Secret Select Committees Proceedings, 8tli Novem'ber, 1775, vol. ii., 
p. 439.' 

t JMd., ISth December, 1775, vol. ii., p. 465. 
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by informing him that she " went to the Nawab when 
** his hour of death approached and asked him to whose 
“charge he left me. He replied — ‘Appl}* to jMt. 
“ ‘ Hastings whenever 3’ou have occasion for assist- 
“ ‘ ance ; he will befriend you when I am no more and 
“ ‘ will compl}' with Avhatever 3’ou ma3’^ desire of him.’ 
Slie desired Hastings to cause the Nawab to dismiss 
Murteza Khan, who was at that time the Minister, and 
to restore Mahomed Elich Khan and Mahomed 
Busheree Khan to their old offices, and she added : — 
“ By them the revenues will be collected, and whatever 
“ sums are due to the English Chiefs I will cause to be 
“ paid out of the revenues. This I will strictly 
“perform.”t Hastings, who has been painted as a 
cruel t3*rant, inflicting wanton iniur3’ on two helpless 
women, vTote a short minute on the letter in which he 
stated : “ All m3’’ present wish is that the orders of the 
“ Board ma3’' be such as may obviate or remove the 
“ discredit which the English name may suffer by the 
“ exercise or even the public appearance of oppression on 
^‘a person of the Begum’s rank, character, and sex. 
“Had the Nawab chosen to have made use of the 
“ means with which his own power alone supplied him 
“ to exact money from the Begum, his mother, this 
“ Government would have wanted a pretext to interfere 
"in her behalf. But as the representative of our 
“ Government has become an Agent in this business, 
“ and has pledged the honour and faith of the Company 
“ for the punctual observance of the conditions under 
“ which it was concluded, we have a right to interfere, 
“ and justice demands it, if it shall appear that those 
“engagements have been violated, and an injury 

* Secret Select Commifieds Proceedings, 13th December, 1775, vol. iL, 
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“ offenjcl to tlie Begum under the cover of the authority 
“ by wl)icli they ^vere contracted. I am therefore 
“ of opinion and recommend that a letter he written by 
“ the ]5oard to Mr. Bristow, commanding him to 
“ remonstrate to the Nawab arjainst the seisjure of the 
“ goods as his own original property, which he received 
“from Ins mother in payment of the eleven lakhs 
“ stipulated to be so made, to insist on the Nawab’s 
“ receiving them in payment, and that he either admit 
“ of the valuation which she has ])ut upon them, or 
“ that he allow them to be approved by persons 
“ appointed for that purpose by both parties.”* The 
majority, however, were less disposed to favour the 
cause of the Begum. Monson wrote : “ She should be 
“ informed of the sums of monej' the late Nawab owed 
“this Government by treaty for services performed, 
“ and which were not liquidated at his death ; that she 
“received the advantages of the Bohilla conquest, the 
“ plunder of those countries being deposited with her. 
“ As she succeeded therefore to all the Nawab’s wealth, . 
“ it is just that she should discharge the demands due 
“for those services by which she is the principal 
“ gainer. The Vizier’s estate has not been divided ac- 
“ cording to the usual custom of Mahomedan Princes. 
“ The present dispute turns upon the value of goods, 
“ elephants, and camels. I do not conceive, according 
“ to strict justice, these effects to be the Begum’s pro- 
“ perty ; as I understand, women can claim a right only 
“ to what is within the zenana ; but if it be a condition 
“ made by the Nawab with his mother that he should 
“take these things in part payment of the thirty 
“lakhs, the value of them should be ascertained by 
“ arbitration. ”f 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 3rd January, 1Y76, vol. ii., 
p. 471. 

t Ibid., p. 472. 
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Francis stated that he was “inclined to think with 
“ Colonel Monson that women can claim a right only 
" to what is within the ■ ;!enana. The property being 
“ determined, the value, if disputed, may be settled by 
“ arbitration or public sale. I cannot conceive that she 
“ has the least right to interfere in the Nawab’s 
“government. In a countiy where women are not 
“ allowed a free agency in the most trifling domestic 
“ aflairs it seems extraordinary that this lady should 
“ presume to talk of apjiointiug ministers and governing 
“ kingdoms.”* The Board resolved that the letter of 
the Begum should be sent to the Besident and a full 
explanation of the matter demanded fi’om him. 

On the 3rd Januaiy 177G Mr. Bristow wrote to the 
Board stating that, from the evidence he could gather, 
the complaints regarding the violence of the servants 
of the Nawab were totally unfounded. As to the com- 
plaint regarding the valuation of the property, he 
wrote : “ I understand the late Vizier dejaosited the 
“ surplus of his revenues with the Begum, and having 
“ died intestate, or at least a will was never produced, 
“ though one is said to be secreted by the Begum, it 
“ left a door open to the disputes which have happened, 
“for accoi’ding to the Koran and the usages of the 
“ countiy, the Nawab could claim an infinitely greater 
“ share than he has got. It is be3’^ond a doubt that she 
“has money, for her principal eunuch brought me 
“ a message one day, not as a matter of any secrecy 
“ or confidence, that the wealth the late Nawab had 
“amassed was intended to supply an emergency. I 
“answered the Nawab could not well want it at a 
“ greater one ; and pressed her very earnestly to supply 
“ his necessary wants.” He added — “ The Begum had 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 3rd Jainiarj, 1776, vol. ii., 
p. 472. 
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“great influence in the late Vizier’s time. On the 
“ Nawab Asoph-ul-Dowla’s accession he at once placed 
“ the sole management in the, hands of Murteza Cawn, 
“which disgusted both her and her adherents, par fcicu- 
“ larly her eunuchs wlio have their views in keeping 
“ the wealth in the Begum’s possession. The principal, 
“ Beliar Ally Cawn, enjoys her entire confidence ; and 
“ how far she may be better aflected to the English 
“ than the Nawab, I leave to the consideration of the 
“ Hon’ble Board from the following fact : On the con- 
“ elusion of the treaty between the Company and the 
“Nawab, the Begum blamed His Excellency very 
“ highly, and insisted on bis not ceding Benares, oifer- 
“ing of herself a sum of money in lieu of it. The 
“ proposal was afterwards made to me by the Nawab, 
“ but I answered I was not authorized to accept an 
“alternative, and that if be intended to have me 
“ represent the matter to the Hon’ble Board, he should 
“ give me his instructions in writing and explain his 
“sentiments himself to the Governor-General, which 
“ he did not do.”* 

In order that the Board should have a knowledge 
of “ the Begum’s sentiments at the present juncture 
“ and of her temper," he enclosed her last letter to 
him. She wrote as follows : “ You were a party in 
“ this affair and took from me the sum of 56 lakhs of 
“ rupees : if you will cause the 56 lakhs of rupees to be 
“ restored to me, then the coulnama wiU not be binding, 

“ and do not you then take any part in the affair, and 
“then let Asoph-ul-Dowla and Murteza Cawn, in 
“whatever manner they are able, take sums of money 
“from me. They will then see the consequences. ’’f 
Mr. Bristow informed the Board that, “while the 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 25th January, 1776, vol. ii., 
pp. 485, 486. 

t Ibid., p. 487. 
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“ Begum complains of the Nawab and the Minister, she 
“ forgets the conduct of her own servants, who refuse 
“ to acknowledge the Nawab’s authoritj^ or to obey his 
“ decrees, and beat his executive officers.” Six months 
after the guarantee Mr. Bristow informed the Beo'um 
that the Vizier proposed a plan wliich would put an 
end to all future disputes. “ It was that she gave up 
“ her jagirs and received the value in money ; for, as 
“ His Excellency observed, two rulers are too much for 
“one countiy.” In December 177G Mi’. Bristow 
wrote that the Vizier intended to level the forts of the 
zemindars and to reduce their power as much as 
possible, on account of their disobedience and disaffec- 
tion. Hastings strongl}' remonstrated with the Nawab 
on his extravagance, the impolicy of his conduct, and 
earnestl}^ advised him to dismiss from his iiresence the 
worthless favourites with which he was surrounded. 

To enforce his advice he plainly told him : — “ The 
“ English, if you do not follow it, must break off their 
“connection with you altogether.” But the Nawab 
was unmoved by the constant remonstrances of the 
Governor-General, and, when Hastings proceeded to 
Benai’es, policy and justice alike demanded that decisive 
steps should be taken to introduce order into the 
government of Oudh. But no reform was possible until 
some measure was adopted which would enable the 
sovereign to liquidate his existing debts ; and in order 
to aid him to do this Hastings consented to the first 
article of the treaty proposed to him by the Nawab at 
Chunar. By this article the defence of Oudh was to Treaty at 
be left to one brigade, and the English officers who had between 
been appointed to command the Vizier s corps were to the* 
be withdrawn. The Englishmen Avho had settled in “f. 
Oudh in various offices were also to le.ave the State. 

The Nawab on his part consented to separate his 
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received, fully convinced of the Begum's disaffection 
“ to our Government. It was not my opinion only, but 
“ it was the general rumour of the country, that she 
“and her ministers aided and supported Obey t Sing in 
“ his rebellion. Tlmt such was the general rumour and 
“ public oijinion is evident from the affidavits already 
“ before Your Lordships, and, notwithstanding the 
“ingenuity of the managers who laboured to explain 
“away their meanings, they still contain and afford 
“ the most ample proof of the hostile intentions both of 
“ the Begum and her ministeis towards our Government, 
“ But had the continuation of this Session enabled me 
“ to enter into a detailed defence, I could have brought 
“ the most irresistible evidence to prove, not only the 
“general I'umourand opinion, but also that the Begum 
“did, through her ministers, actually lend her assist- 
“ ance to our enemies.” 

Mill argues that the affidavits were worthless because 
the evidence was collected after Hastings had given 
his consent to the resumption of the jaghires. We, 
however, find 'that, on the 8 th September, eleven days 
before the IVeaty of Chunar was signed, Colonel 
Hannay wrote as follows : “ This town (Fyzabad) has 
“ more the ajDpearance of belonging to Cheyt Sing than 
“ the Vizier. The Begums have placed guards to 
“prevent any of my people going to the bazaar in it. 
“Within these few days Shaik Chaan, with near 1,000 
“ horse and foot, has marched fi’om hence to Benares 
“ (they were raised here), and I must confess that for 
. “my own part I have no doubt but Jower Ally Khan 
“ and Bahar Ally Khan, through their agents, stirred 
“ up all the disturbances which extend from hence to 
“Zowey Azimgur.”* 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 28th July, 1783, vol iii., 
p. 1004. 
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In a subsequent letter written immediately after- 
wards, Colonel Hannay writes : “ I have before told 
“you how violently the Begum’s people inflame the 
“present disturbances, and in addition to this the 
“principal Zemindars and Bajas have all certificates 
“ under the seal of Cheyt Sing that he will supply them 
“ with whatever money they may require for subsisting 
“ all the troops they can raise. In a very short time I 
“ apprehend the greatest part of the Nabob’s dominions 
“ win be in the state we are in here, and it is the 
“general belief of every man in this part of the country 
“that the conduct I have related is a concerted pi an 
“for the extirpation of the English. What may be 
“ the situation of the rest of the Nawab’s dominions I 
“ know not, but it is most certain that from Gobnda to 
“ Maujid, and from Fyzabad to Benares District, and 
“across from the Gogra to the Ganges, the country 
“ is in the utmost ferment. Should the present dis- 
“ turbances proceed from a plan of policy, it will be 
“ concealed from you as much as possible, and therefore 
“I take all possible means of communicating to you 
“ what I really know to be facts. I know not whether 
“the d^ks pass freely from you to Lucknow, butif they 
“ do not, and no measure is immediately taken to bring 
“ about order and draw the troops together, we may be 
“ deprived of all possible means of assisting one another, 

“ and the army lost by detached regiments ; we have 
“no communications with Bengal, and the troops on 
“ this side of Benares are at present too much separated 
“to yield one another timely assistance. I hope to 
“ God a sufficient force is oi’dered for the reduction 
“ of Cheyt Sing, for the people who ure daily sent to him, 
“horse and foot, from Fyzabad and the seat of rebellion 
“I have before named is very great” In his next 
letter, dated the 13th, he says : “ It is impossible in the 
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"general insurrection which now reigns almost 
“universally for me to get the force together the 
" Nabob demanded, or to force my way to you without 
" a loss. The greatest anarchy prevails — the present 
“ insurrection is said and believed to be with an inten- 
" tion to expel the Englisli.’*'” He subsequently wrote : 
" I have already and repeatedly informed you of the 
" dispositions of those in favour in Fyzabad, which has 
" in fact been one of the great sources of the insur- 
“rection and the place of all others in the Vizier's 
“ dominions which has supplied Cheyt Sing with the 
" greatest number of troops. The old Begum does in 
"the most open and violent manner support Cheyt 
" Sing’ s rebellion and the insurrection, and the Nawab’s 
“mother’s accursed eunuchs are not less industrious 
" than those of the Bunack Begum. Capital examples 
"made of Jowar Ally Khan and Bekar Ally Khan 
“ would, I am persuaded, have the very best effects."! 

The statements made by Colonel Hannay were cor- 
roborated by Captain Williams, who wrote : " Saadit 
“ Ally and the Begums are concerned deeply in the 
“ late business.” Mill regards it as a most suspicious 
circumstance that these accusations were brought by 
Colonel Hannay and his officers, " who were deejily in- 
“ terested in finding, for the disturbance of the country 
"which they ruled, a cause different from their own 
“malversations.” But the accusations made by the 
Colonel were confirmed by the Resident, who wrote : 
" The truth of these positions I found most fuUy proved 
“ upon my return, but observed in particular that the 
“ most vigorous efforts were limited to the jaghirdars, 
" among whom the Begum, Fyzullah Khan, and Lut- 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 28th July, 1783, vol. iii., 
p. 1005. 

t IhUL, p. 1005. 
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“tafl’ut Ally Khan distinguished themselves.” The 
jaghirdars were iiowerful noblemen who by the support 
of armed retainers were able to def}" the power of the 
State. Among them none possessed greater power 
than the Bhow Begum, “ whose power,” as the Resi- 
dent wrote, . “ is rendered the more pernicious and 
“ dangerous, first from its being wholly delegated to her 
“ servants, who have their own views of ambition and 
“ interest to answer, and in the next place from the re- 
“luctancc with which the ministers, and even the 
“ Nawab himself, interfere with any concerns of the 
“ Begum.” He added — “ From these two circumstances, 
“ strengthened b}' the immense wealth in her possession, 
“ also intrusted to her two chief eunuchs, Bahar and 
“ Jowar Ally Khan, and her unreasonable expectations 
“of support from the English Government, of all which 
“ she and her servants avail themselves to the utmost, 
“she is become one of the most .sei’ious internal evils 
“that among others seems to bid fair to give great 
“disturbance to this country.”* The Bhow Begum 
was described by the Resident as a woman of un- 
commonly violent temper. “ Death and destruction is 
“ the least menace she denounces upon the most trifling 
“ opposition to her caprice. By her own conduct, and 
“that of all her agents and dependants during the 
“Benares troubles, it may with truth and justice be 
“affirmed, she forfeited every claim she had to the 
“ protection of the English Government, as she 
“evidently, and, it is confidently said, avowedly 
“ espoused the cause of Raja Oheyt Sing, and united in 
“the idea and plan of a genex’al extirpation of their 
“ race and power in Hindustan.”f Burke argued that 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 12tli June, 1783, vol. iii., 
p.951. 

t p. 952. 
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these charges were brought against the Begum by 
Middleton, the Resident, to justif}’" spoliation, but it 
is dillicult to believe that every European officer 
employed in Oudli conspired to slander the Begum, and 
that a large number of witnesses perjured themselves 
to screen Hastings.* Hastings himself was thoroughly 
convinced of the rebellious conduct of the Begumst 
acting through their agents, and he considered their 
conduct terminated the guai'antee given them by the 
English. “M}' Lords,” he said in his defence, “I 
“ believe there is no state in the world that considers a 
“guarantee made in favour of another state binding 
“ any longer than whilst the}' continue in arms with 
“ each other. The first hostile act of the party 
“guaranteed is, and must be, a sufficient reason for 
“ withdrawing protection.” To Hastings the resump- 
tion of the jaghires was not only a measure of sound 
polic}' but also just. He likewise considered it both 
impolitic and unjust to leave the Begums in the posses- 
sion of a large amount of treasure; He wrote to the 
Board : “ It may be necessary in this place to inform 
“ you that in addition to the former resolution of re- 

* “ Tlie notoriety of the rebellion of the Ecgiim was such that one 
“ of the witnesses at Your Lordships’ bar — Captain Wade, I think — 

“ on being asked by a manager if he was .applied to, to make an 
“affidavit, said, that if anyone in India had called upon him 
“ for such a purpose ho should haam thought thej’^ were joking,” — 
Lord Thurlow. 

t On the £lst February, 1782, H.astings wrote to a friend: “On 
“ tlie revolt of C'heyt Sing she and the old Begum, Sbuja Dowla’s 
“mother, raised troops, caused levies to be made for Cheyt Sing, 

“ excited all the zemindars of GoiTakpur and Bareich to rebellion, 

“ eut off many parties of sepoys ; and the principal Aumil, and 
“ a favourite of the younger Begum, openlj' opposed and attacked 
“ Colonel Gordon, one of our officers stationed in the neighbourhood. 

“ Let this be an answer to the men of virtue who may exdaim against 
“ our breach of faith and the inhumanity of declaring war against 
“widows, princesses of high rank, ana defenceless old wymen-ws,,^ 
“These old women had very nigh effected our dep'~uctic ’ 

Gleig, Memoir of Warren Hastings, vol. ii., pp. 455, 4. 'iff 
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“ suming the Begum’s jaghire, the Nawah had declared 
“his resolution of reclaiming all the treasures of his 
“family which were in their possession, and to which, 
“by the Muhammadan laws, he was entitled. Jhis 
“resolution I have strenuously encouraged and 
“supported, not so much for the reasons assigned 
“ by the Nawab as because I think it equally unjust 
“ and impolitic that they should be allowed to retain 
“the means of which they have already made so 
“pernicious a use by exciting disturbances in the 
“country and a revolt against the. Nawab, their 
“ sovereign. I am not too sanguine in my expectation 
“ of the result of these proceedings, but have required 
“and received the Nawab’s promise that, whatever 
“ acquisition shall he obtained from the issue of them, 
“ it shall be primarily applied to the discharge of the 
“balance actually due from him to the Company.’’* 

* Secret Select Committee’s Pror.eedings, 5th February, 1782, vol. iii., 
pp. 836, 837. 

In 1803 Lord Valentia met at Lucknow Almas Ali Khan, the 
eunuch, regarding whose suffering Burke was so pathetic. He 
writes — “ But the person I observed with the most curiosity was 
“ Almas Ali Khan, the eunuch so celebrated by Mr. Burke’s pathetic 
“ account of the distress which his wives and children suffered from 
“ the barbarity of that ‘ Captain General in iniquity,’ Mr. Hastings. 
"He is a venerable old woman-like being, upwards of eighty, full 
"six feet high, and stout in proportion. After all the cruel 
" plunderings which he is stated as having undergone he is supposed 
"to be worth half a million of money ; and no wonder when it is 
" considered that for a considerable time be was Aumul, or renter of 
" nearly half the province of Oudh. The Nawab watches with care 
" for his succession which by the Eastern custom belongs to him. 
"With all his affluence Almas is but a slave, now nearly in -his 
"dotage, though formerly an active and intri^ing courtier.” 
Lord Valentia also' writes : " Almas the eunuch paid me a visit : he 
" is held here in much consideration from the prominent part he has 
" borne in politics ; from having once held as Aumul above half the 
" province of Oudh, and from his consequently great riches. When 
" Lord Wellesley was here he was very anxious for the honour of a 
"visit from His Excellency, who at length complied, in order to 
" conciliate a person whose vast jiroperty still gave him a great 
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Tlie iVankness of tlie last sentence reveals the existence 
of a ibrce Avhich influenced Hastings. 'The pressing 
need to recruit an exhausted treasury by the recovery 
of the Nawab’s debt may have led him to be moi’e 
rigorous towards the Begums than he Avould otherwise 
have been. But of their guilt he was thoroughly 
convinced. And if the evidence of some actors in these 
events, and of many who must have known about them 
at finst-hand, is to outweigh the presumj^tions and 
diatribes of his enemies, he had .solid foundation for his 
belief. 

In order to recover the treasure the Nawab and his 
l\Jinisters had to adopt severe measures towards the 
two eunuchs who had the chief influence over the 
Begums. The cruelty practised by the Nawab and 
his servants has been greatly exaggerated, but it was 
suflicient to have justified the interference of the Resi- 
dent. To have countenanced it by transmitting the 
orders of the Vizier was a grave oftence. But for what 
took place Hastings at Calcutta cannot be held 
responsible. He ordered the Resident not to permit 
any negotiation or forbearance, but there is a Avide 
gulf betAA'een legitimate severity and cruelt}'. 

At Chunar, surrounded by armed rebels and almost 
in their hands, Hastings Avith calm self-possession sindia 
arranged and negotiated treaties Avith Sindia and the 
Raja of Berar. On the 29tli October IT’S! he wrote 
to the Council : — “ I lose not an instant in transmitting 
“ to you a copy of a letter which I haA'^e received from 
“ Colonel Muir, conveying to me the agreeable account 


“influence in Oudli. He waas notorious for his rigid strictness 
“ in exacting his dues, and is supposed to have in liis possession at 
“least half a crore.” — George \'iscount Valentia, Foijages and 
Travels, a'oI. i., pp. 136 and 141. 
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“of his having concluded a peace with Mahadajee 
“ Scindia, and in congratulating you most heartily 
“ on this happy event.”* Soon afterwards he trans- 
mitted to them copies of his instructions to Mr. Ander- 
son, our envoy at the court of Scindia. He desired 
Mr. Anderson to “ obtain through the mediation of 
“ Scindia, and in concert with his agents, if he shall 
“think proper to depute one for the purpose, a 
“ treaty of peace and alliance, offensive and defensive, 
“ with the Peishwa, against all common enemies, 
“ but especially against Hyder Ali Cawn, or of peace 
“simply on the condition of restoring all that we 
“ have acquired during the war except Ahmedabad 
“ and the territory conquered for Futty Sing Gaekwar.” 
To bring the war with the Mahrattas to a close, 
Hastings was willing to sacrifice every foot of ground 
gained from them for ourselves, not excepting Bassein. 

“ Reserve Bassein if you can. But do not insist on the 
“reservation of Bassein to the hindrance of peace.” 
He was not willing, however, to purchase peace at the 
price of honour. “You may consent to yield what 
“is ours,” he wrote, “and what we can in honor 
“ grant, hut we will never suffer our treaties to be 
“ infringed, nor our faith to be violated. ’’f Scindia 
could not get the Peshwa to a gree t o jLt^pffensiye and 
defensive alliance. The object of the great Mahratta 
Minister Nana Fadnayis was, by promising in turn 
each of the combatants his support, to gain from the 
English Salsette, and from Hyder the territories south 
of the Nerbudda. The operations against Hyder Ali 
had, owing to the incapacity of the Madras Govern- 
ment, not been so successful as to inspire the Mahrattas 
with a belief in our ultimate success. 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 12th November, 1781,vol.iii«, 
p. 813. 

t Ibid., 10th December, 1781, vol. iii., p. 823. 
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When the news reached the Council of the perils 
nnd misfortunes which beset Madras, Hastings implored proooeds 
Sir Eyre Coote,*^ who was Conimander-in-Chief 
India and a member of the Supreme Council, “ to stand 
forth and vindicate in his own ])erson the rights and 
** honor of the British arms."f The gallant General 
was striclcen in 3*ears and stdlering from bad health, 
but Ijc ohe^’ed tlu^ summons to tlie scene of his early 
glory. He arrived at i^Iadras on the .“ith of Novembei’, 
accompatiied by a small liuropean force. On the 
JOth he wrote to the Board, announcing to them 
that the painful intelligence of_the_.fall. -of_Arcob„ 
had been confirmed bj' the arrival of the ollicers 
and soldiers who had capitidated. “The accounts 
“ the}’ give of the strength, good order, braveiy, and 

Eyre Cootc wap, at the sjtcclal request of George III., iavested 
])y ll»e Nawal) of Arcot with (he Order of the Bath. George III. • 
M'roto from Weymouth to the Nawah .as follows: "Having tliought 
" projier to bestow n high mark of Our approbation on two of Our 
" subjects, whose conduct Wc liopn will have rendered them wortliy 
" of your esteem. Wo c.innot add to the dignity of conferring those 
" hojjours on them more than by desiring you will represent Our 
"person upon tliis solemn ocejision, and that you will perform those 
" functions for U.s which Wc nlwn 3 '.s perform ourselves when the 
" circumstances will admit. Our intention being to confer the 
" Order of the Bath, one of Our most honourjiblc marks of distinction, 

"on Our trust^v and wcIl-bclovcd_..Sir John. Limlsfij', Knight, 

" Comnianrler-in-Chief of Our ships and vessels in the East indies, 

" and of the marine force of Our United Company of Merchants 
" trading to and in those parts, .and on Our trusty and well-beloved 
J'Ej're Cootc, lisq. Afajor-Gener.'d of Our forces in the East Indies 
"and Conimander-in-Chicf of all the said Company’s military force 
" there. We have directed the s,aid Sir John JJnds<ay to deliver to 
" 3 ' 0 ii this letter, with the Ensigns of the Order, and to learn from 
" 3 'ou the time when it in.ay be most agreeable to 3 'ou to perform 
" this ceremon 3 % as well as to make known to 3 'ou the nature and 
"manner of bestowing these honours upon him and the said Eyre 
" Cootc, and so repeating Our wish for 3 'our felicity. We bid you 
"heartily farewell." — Seerd Select Vommillcds Proceedings, 2 nd 
October, 177.5, .vol. ii., p. 437. 

t Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 2.5th September, 1780, vol. ii., 
p. 719. 
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, “ activity of Hyder s army are truly alarming. His 

approaclies at the siege -vrere carried on with 
“ all that regularity as if superiutended by the most 
“skilful engineers, and his artillery at the same 
“ time it is numerous and so well served as repeatedly 
“to have dismounted our guns on the batteries.”^' 
Sir Eyre Coote was furnished with orders for the 
suspension of Mr. Whitehill, the Governor of Madras, 
which he executed with considerable tact. Mr. Smith, 
the senior member of Council, succeeded to the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, and the new administration 
invested Sir Eyre Coote with the sole direction of the 
war. His force, however, was neither sufficient nor in 
so prepared a state as to he equal to the undertaking 
of attacking Hyder in the ver}* formidable forts which 
he occupied. The field artillery requisite for the service 
was not in readiness. The draft cattle, besides h,emg 
deficient in numbers, were too weak to drag the guns. 
Provisions could not be had five miles beyond Madi'as.f 
It was not till the 1st of Januaiy that Eyre Coote was ■ 
able to take the field, and on the 21st he wrote to the 
Government of Madras announcing that “to the utter 
“ honor of the officers and men composing this detach- 
“ment, the Fort of Carangoly was taken and in a 
“ manner which redounds much to the credit of their 
“ bravery.”! He added — 

“After congratulating you on this fortunate event, I must 
“indulge myself uith reciting to you the particulars as ivell, 
“because I know it will prove acceptable to you to read, as that it 
“ is a justice I owe, on every account, to the officers and men of the 
“detachment, whose gallant conduct is highly deserving a place 


* Scr.rci Seleci Commiffee's Proceedings, 14th December, 1780, vol. iii., 
p. 747. 

t Letter from Sir Eyre Coote, 20th Ifovemher, 1780, Secret Select 
Committee's Proceedings, ISth December, 1780, vol. ii., p. 751. 
t Ibid., 23rd Fehruaiy, 1781, vol. iii., p. 757. 
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“ upon record. The det-achment arrived at the barrier, gate of the ' 
“Pettah this morning at half-past 5 o’clock, when they were 
“challenged by two sentries who dischai'ged their pieces and 
“ retired. In two or three minutes the gate was forced, and our troops 
“immediately proceeded to the gates of the fort with a 12-pounder. 

“ dragged by lascars, before them. Captain Davis sent two or three 
“of the village people to the crest of the glacis with an offer of 
“ cowl to the garrison if the}' surrendered. In the meantime he was 
“advancing towai-ds the gatewa}'. When the 12-pounder had got 
“as far as the outer vanier the whole garrison appeared drawn up 
“ on the ramparts and traverses of the gates. They then began to 
“fire, and the gun was with much difficulty run against the gate 
“Avhich, on the second shot, gave way so much as to admit the men 
“one by one; a second gate which had been lately hung was in 
“about a quarter of an hour opened. A third gate also now 
-“presented itself, when the gun was brought up to, with much 
“labour on removing the first gate out of its way at the first 
“ discharge ; this also was burst open, when the troops entered and 
“ took possession, whilst the bulk of the besieged made their escape 
“by ladders on the opposite side. During the whole of this 
“transaction the detachment were exposed to a constant fire of 
“ musketry from the ramparts and upper work of the fort.”* 

Hyder was at this time engaged in the investment of 
five different fortresses commanded by English officers, wasii and 
Ainbur, Vellore, Wandewash, Permacoil, and Chingle- 
put. The first of these had unfortunately been forced to 
surrender before Eyre Coote took the field. After re- 
lieving Chingleput and capturing Carangoly, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief marched to Wandewash, which he 
reached on the 24th, “ and had the satisfaction to find 
“ that the enemy had raised the siege two daj'S hefore.”f 
From Wandewash he proceeded towards Permacoil, the 
siege of which the enemy on hearing of his approach 
had also raised. He had, however, marched onl}' three 
miles when he received letters informing him that the 
French fleet, consisting of seven ships of the line and 
three frigates, had appeared off Madras. “ As I had 
! “ every reason to apprehend they must have brought 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 23rd February, 1781, vol. iff., 
p. 758. 

t Ibid., 27th April, 1781, vol. iii., p. 763. 
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l*on«lir.l)(rn‘v, ICynr rtv.olvef] at all to tnova 

•• * 

tluai*. aial within a low #laya hi*> jirmy v.a.*- onmaijafl oji 

I ho l{o<I nil)« of IVaaliala/iTV with it^ front towards 

* 

Araot. lJ|i to thiH time ho had not ln'cn ni>lf.* loolitain 
any aertain infonnatioii whrthcr thorn waa any aon- 
sidcrahh* foren in I Vaidicin.Try, anri lin lasojvnd to {-''nd 
a parly to hrin^ Inni ini*dlioi*nfr»*. Ih? accordingly 
daapatohed a d(;ta<.‘hni*Mit tif cavalry, w)»ich rnt!irn»‘d and 
infornifal him that thorn did not appear to he ajiy force 
in the town. Tin* next, day he Kent a fletachinent. who 
di',slr«)yed llu* hoal.H that ‘mpplied the Fn.-nch fleet with 
proviKions and water, and spiked the gnn.s, Jhit not a 
grain of rirt* nor any other article of provision for the 
army could ho procured. "In the hope,” writes Flyre 
CV)ot(!, "that hy my personal presence .something 
“efhrclual might he done towards obtaining .S'Uj)plics, 1 
“ K(!l. out for Pondicherry tin* 7th, about 8 A.M., on 
'* horseback, and 1 laid hut Ju.st entered the hound 
“ hedge when I receivcfl a note express* from camp 
“ Informing me that llyderwith his wliolo army was in 
“ sight ; instantly upon the receipt of this intelligence 
“ 1 .sent orders to the detachment in Pondicheny to 
“join the army, main body, with all expedition and 
“returned myself to cfimp.”f 

Eyre Cootc, perceiving that Hyder was moving 
in great force to the soxithw.'ird with the intention, 
no doubt, of attacking Cuddalore, immediately struck 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 27th April, 1781, vol. iii., 
p. 70.*}. 

I Ihid. 
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his cam]>. anti marcl)Ofl to its 'I'hn nnny of 

llvtlor tphckly rollov.v'fl, anti iinvitif/ ovorUtko/i l.ho 
Knij:rjsh torco. op'-'inyl a hoavy oanijonath', ** /m f.ftt'ir 
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n(!<* firjin i\r«(lras come to an 

itnrhur. Iff xvnl«\s — 

** Hy Mu’- Ijtn'' tli<- nf tin; to\7» Wiirc n<;xt to stam’ng, 

"r. r.l- rH*'! Uiv v.'fttit, ijn'l lv.7i days iiiorc xvoulfl have 
•'ivifiij, !*'!'•<! t)i*' n-( tlic troops also must then 

*•■ ♦.vitlioni R j;rn!»i to I In*! liv the aid o( Mr. iJaniel 

'* r. s JijJijl j/rnvi-.jojt to have ••nahied mo to act in this last 
•’ rvlti'mity, iui'i v.hKh ««.«■ al^jot three days' rice 1 had vrith 
“ j.d/'ir j‘>»* toiO-thi-r. Ami with which at a hazard 

" «li* taf*‘d hy a r'-yaril for the ji'ihiie, an tutwillinener-s to subject 
cjxltl »d the fJrjtMi ann-: to a diPijntco which from their 
" ' itiiali'iM appeared to he iiti vitalde, and n de-ire, if pos-ihle, to 
•'estrie.ii*- athrirH from till.' distre-- ill which they are invoiverl, 
“ I d'-'i-i juliii'd to forre my way at all ri-ski into ihoTanjorc country, 
ors th" only jdijei- with thrci! days' provisioris 1 had the 
“ i lianee of attarfiiiii; and •'uloh.tirii: tlnr army in. Tlic saine motives 
•' whi'di ilirtnted tliin rlarim: iirnlortakin^ — now onr rlistress ior 
*' j>rovinii>ri;i are j;r«vitly ronioverl — indneo me to fonlinuc in my 
*' station hero, nnirt 1 can roinforco the army by drafts from the 

'* soiiih ward, for whioJi purjroe I have sent nomet vcs'ch to Nagore 

‘'to rceoivo on lioard ni nmny sr'jioys from the Tajijorc corps as «» 

" In* omharkod nnrl taiuied here, 'fhe .situation ofj the enemy’s army 
" Jvtidorin/' it aItoe,.(]ii;|. inipraeticahlu to hriny th|inliybnd,afsny 
"rate loo ilnneorous for me* in iirndcttco to think laf it. My army, 

" oripfinally KinntI, staiul.<s yrcatly in need of an artel mentation, haring 
‘‘bceir con.siderably weakened hy tlic rc.spcctabTI' cairhon left m 
'* Car-itigrtly, nttd try death.*.-, desertions, and tht^ c'.hcr wsaald®® 
incident, to tire military’ service.”'-' 


For the next four months tJje English 
stationary, owing to the want of pi'ovilL.^j'Jg and the 
necessary equipment. On the 14th a small 

einforceraent of troops from BombayJPh' 

.'Oote, and on tho wifi, i-.o+fofcv , L 

Jious of sepoys 


Jnd eight 
iirection. ^ 
brmm^Tht, 


lor 


th, with four batt 
ordnance under . . 

[d the fortified tern/ jjium. 

fasvigorous, but# md-®® 

beaten back wit. ms loss. Thene/nteri*'^’''^^-’’’roB 
Coote intended to .inew the attack Ey sit f,r 
Europeans, but hearing how stronglyfT vith h'S ses®y 

Secret Select Conmitiee's Froceedings, 27tb ^'tllO eae®,!" 
p. 765 ; Colonel Wilks, History of My sere, vo. 
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July the English troops wcit; in motion nnrl soon 
reacherl an oj)en jJain. Eiiuling il covered with the 
cavahy of the enemy, tlmy fornie.d in two lines ami 
jiroceeded in order of Ijattle. Tlnty had not advanced 
above a mile wlnm the ({noniy’s hatl(M-i*;s were discovered 
lying exactly on the road of march. 'J’hen E3'r(; Coote, 
whoso coolne.ss never failed him and whose military 
judgment seldom was at fimlt, halted tfu^ .army Ibr 
near an hour to survo}* the situation. “Tt was 
“ necessiiry,” he wrote, “ to «?xj»lore, if j)o.ssihle, the 
“ground on our right, in hopes of its admitting to 
■“ advance from tliat point, by which wo should avoid 
“the enemy’s direct lire from their batteries, and liavc 
“ a chance by gaining the left of their posts to turn or 
“ other ways command them. 'I’he principal force of 
“ their army was drawn up in the rear of their works, 
“extending further on the plain than either eye or 
“ horizon could conunaud, with large bodies of cavalry 
“ in cveiy direction, and their rockets were thrown in 
“ numbers to impede and harass our movements. 
“ During this interval of unavoidable inaction, 
“thoroughly to examine their jiosition, we were 
“ obliged to sutler a warm cannonade. Their guns 
“ were well served and did execution ; we could not 
“aflbi’d to throw away any .shot to answer them, 
“ having occasion for eveiy round we had for more 
“ decisive service.”^’ 

After mature deliberation Sir Eyre Coote determined 
to move to the right to the eastw'ard of a range of 
sandhills which followed the direction of the coast at 
the distance of eleven hundred j’^ards from the sea. 
After moving in that direction for some little distance 
an opening in the range was discovered through which 

* Secret Select Commitke's Proceedings, Ytli Septomber, 1781, a'oI. iii., 
p. 791. 
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a practicable road had been made by Hyder “for the 
“purpose of di’a wing his guns to a large redoubt about 
“ half a mile from the sea/ The work was far advanced, 
“ and required but another day to complete itf^ 
“ through it we proceeded towards his field ; his guns, 
“which were under cover, and his, artillery uncovered 
“ in line, gaUed us considerably as we advanced, but a 
“quick and forward movement seemed absolutely 
“necessar3L”t After the pass had been forced the 
General again developed his .troops in order of battle. 
“ The minute was critical, I had gained the flank of 
“ the enemj^’s batteries, waited with impatience under 
“ a heavy fire of cannon till I -had ascertained that the 
“heights in m}*- rear were possessed by the second 
“line, -then instantly moved on with the first as far as 
“ oi'der and an advancing fire of artillery on our side 
“ would ^permit'. "I The enemy’s batteries quickly 

* “ I determined on the movement to the right and proceeded about ■ 
“ 9 o’clock, the two lines marching parallel to one another in that 
“ direction ; consequently it only required' their facing to the front 
“ to reassume at any time their original order. Two battalions -irith 
“ eight field pieces were ordered to form a third face, the flanks of 
“ this corps joining both lines on the left to keep some batteries in 
“check from that quarter, which opened while we were performing 
“the above movement.” — Letter from Eyre Coote, 6th July, 1781, 
Sccrei Select Committee's Proceedings, 7th September, 1781, vol. iii., 
p. 791. 

t Hecref Select Committees Proceedings, 7th September, 1781, vol. iii., 
p, 791. 

J Ibid., p. 763. 

Slill, with his desire to disparage his countrymen which amounted 
to a disease, writes : “ A panic ensued, during which the General 
“ seemed irresolute, and some officers coimselled a retreat.” Munro, 
who was present, writes : The “ General rode along the front (of the 
“first line), encouraging every one to patience, and to reserve their 
“fire till they were ordered to part with it; he only waited for 
“accounts from the second line. An aide-de-camp from Greneral 
“Stuart told him that he had taken possession of the sandhills; he 
“immediately gave ordere to advance, and to open all the gans. 
“The fire was so heavy that nothing could stand before it.” — Life of 
Munro, p. 43. 
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retired to their line. Here the conflict was maintained 
for many hours with singular obstinacy. “ The bravery 
“ of our troops at length carried the point, and the first 
“ line forced the enemy’s infantry, artillery, and their 
“ cavalry to give way, obliging them to seek for safety 
“ by a retreat.”^" To the gallantry of our native troops 
the General paid a handsome tribute. “ The spirited 
“ behaviour,” he wrote, “ of our sepoy troops did them 
“ the greatest credit, no Europeans could be steadier; 
“ they were emulous of being foremost on every service 
“ it was necessaiy to undertake. ”f 

The advantage of halting till the second line had 
taken up their position on the sandhill was made 
manifest during the engagement. Eyre Coote writes : 
“ The second line obstinately disputed and with 
“success an attack meditated on my rear by many 
“battalions, of infantry with their guns and a very 
“ large body of cavalry. The different efforts made to 
“force and charge the rear corps of the second line 
“were all repulsed, the heights disputed carried and 
“ kept possession of, by which the advancing corps 
“ were left at liberty to push the enemy in front 
“advantageously. The possessing the heights also 
“ prevented their proceeding towards the sea to attempt 
“ our baggage ; it was from thence covered in perfect 
“ security and unmolested.”! Owing to the want of 
cavalry the English were unable to take complete 
advantage of the victory, but as Eyre Coote remarked : 

“Considering the trying situation this army is in, destitute of 
“ most of the common resources for carrying on service ; weak draft 
“ and hardly any carriage cattle (our guns in the face of the enemy’s 
“ heariest fire were through deep sand obliged to be drawn a full 


* Secret- Select Committees Proceedinf/s, 7th September, 1781, vol.iii., 
p, 792. 

t Ibid, + Ildd. 
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“niilo l»v tilt’ soldicvp) no jiiwisions but from day to da}'; pay 
“considerably in arrears; the principal part of the Carnatic and its 
“capital in the possession of the enemy; onr armies in diflerent 
“jiarts of Imlia bavin;: also unfortunately received checks; an 
“enemy in creal force to deal with, whose rapid success has 
"strcnp:thent’d hiscanse with the natives to an alarminc; degree ; no 
“ jimjior ftnoc t>f cavalry on our side, and not half carriage sndicient 
“ for onr wounded ami sick. These things considered, I think I 
“may venture to say that fairly to beat Myder on bis chosen forti- 
“ tied ground was as much as could be expected.’’* 

Tlic cnusi'tjiioiK’f.s of the victory proved liiglily ini- 
])ort tint. I I yder abandoned bis design on the southern 
jtrovinces; Tijipoo raised the siege of Wandewash ; 
and holli retired with the whole of their army to 
the noighhourhood of Arcot. The Bengal brigade under 
thi.’ skilful guidance of Colonel Pearse was inarching 
alontr the coast, tind shortlv after the battle of Porto 
Kovo it reached Pulicat, an inlet of the sea, distant 
about tliirly luikjs from ^ladras. ITyder detached 
Tippoo to intercept him, hut Eyre Coote, with a 
wretched ecpiijiment aud a small force daily diminishing 
from .sickness, inarched one hundred and fifty miles and 
formed a junction with tlie relieving force. The 
reinforcement added gi-eatly to his numerical strength, 
hut it was not accompanied by the number of di’aught 
ox'en iviiuisite to drag the guns and convey the 
provisions. For want of transport, he therefore could 
not attemjit the two main objects of tlie campaign — 
the relief of Vellore and the siege of Arcot. Hyder 
had now mai'ched the whole of his army to oppose his 
return and taken up his position on the field where 
exactly a twelvemonth before he had defeated Baillie’s 
detachment. The astrologer assured him it was a 
lucky spot and a luck}’^ day. On the 26th of August, 
with rice suflicient for a few da3^s carried on the backs 

Secret Select Committees Proceedings, 7th September, 1781, vol. iii., 
p. 793. 
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ol* tlic men, Eyre Cootc marched once more to figlife 
]-lyder on tlm ground Hclected by himself. The result 
of the buttle was douhlfnl, and both j)arti(.’S claimed 
the victory by firing a salute. 'I’hc next month, how- 
ever, Eyre Goote agjiin engaged Ilyder at Sholingar 
and totally defeated him. Aftei* relieving Vellore, the 
Englisli army wa.s comjielled, from tiie hur.sting of the 
monsoon and want of food, to enter into cnntomnenl.s 
near Madras. Thu.s closed a c.Minpaign signalized by 
many combats won by a h.andful of velcM-ans, who.Sfs 
courage responding to their General'.s genius Inul 
batlled all the j)lans of I lyder. 

Months of toil and combat had com])letel3' shattered 
the health of Eju-o Cootc. He wrote to the Board : 
“ With respect to myself, m3' state of he.alth is so bad 
“that for these sixteen days past I have been in a 
“ manner confined to m3' bed, aiid such is the nature of 
“1113' indisposition, and so much is m3' constitution 
“ impaired by the fatigues and anxieties which 1 have 
“ undergone in one of the severest campaigns I 
“ have ever served, now about thirteen months, that I 
“have little hopes given mo of recovery but b3' a 
“ retirement from business. It is m3' intention, there- 
“fore, to embrace the first favourable opportunity 
“ of returning to Bengal for the re-establishment of m3' 
“ health.”* The grave tidings that reached him from 
Vellore, however, led him to abandon his intention and 
to incur all ri sks to relieve it. On the 2nd of January 
he placed himself at the head of the arm3' ; on the 5 th 
lie was found senseless in his tent, smitten b3' a stroke 
of apoplexy. “ For nearl3' two hours, during which 
“little hope was entertained of his recovery, the 
“despondency pairrted on every countenance, and 

* Secrel Select Committcels Procccdiiujs, 2ntl January, 1782, vol. iii., 

p. 828, 
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“ parlicuhirly on thoso of the native troops, wliose 
“attaclnnent anti confidence exceeded the hounds of 
“human veneration, and who could with difliculty 
“ he restrained from transgressing the limits of decorum 
“to satisfv their anxiety, ja’csented altogether a scene 
“of mournful interests. Exprc.sscs to Madras excited 
“ a corresjnmding degree of aj)prclJcnsion : an earnest 
“enlreatv from tin; Governmtmt urged his immediate 
“ return. ‘ for the preservation of a life so valuable 
** ‘ to the State,’ ami Colonel Lang was ordered to take 
“ event ual charge of 1 he army. While the Government 
“ waited with impatience for the return of the General, 
.“intelligence w.as brought tliat he had marched on 
,“tlie next morning for the relief of Vellore, so far 

recovered as to admit <)f his hoing carried in a palan.,- 
;"<pjin. 

Kothing of importance occurred till tlic 9th, when Holier or 
the army of llyder ajipenred in grcjat force jiosted on ' 
the otljer side of the “ l^me river.”f On Coote cro.ssing 
the stream tlic enemy struck tJieir camp and marched 
away, hut next day they a])peared again just as the 
convoy was passing a swamp which liad to be cro.ssed. 

“Tlie attacking our baggage and convo}’ lor Vellore 
“was aj)parently their grand object, and the guarding 
“ this, not to l.)e repaired if lost, required tlic utmost 
“ circumsjiection. The^' made their attack sujqjorted 
“h}* a number of lieav^' guns cannonading at a great 
“ distance ; just at this lime the lirst line had crossed a 
“deej) morass which imjieded both our train, rice-carts, 

“ and bullocks, etc., very much. The diilerent brigades 
“ were immediately ordered to be posted so as to keep 
“ the eneni}’ in ’check on all sides while our convoy 
“ passed the bad ground. Tlie whole got over safe and 


■f- 

t 


Wilks’ Jlislortj of Mjfforc, vol. i,, p. 503. 
Wilks c.ills it the “Poony.” 
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“ was secured at the head of our line.”^ That evening 
the English army halted four miles oif Vellore, and the 
next morning encamped beneath its walls. "The 
" provisions, stores, etc., to be deposited in the garrison 
" will be lodged there this afternoon, and as the object 
“ of our march is now happily completed, I shall set oiff 
" on my return to-morrow morning. The spirit of the 
" troops in this service does them the greatest honour. 
"This is the day the commanding officer of Vellore 
“acquainted both Government and me that it was 
" absolutely necessary to be relieved, that he could not 
" hold out an hour longer.*’! Having relieved the 
garrison, Eyre Coote began his return march to Madras. 
When he reached the morass he again found Hyder in 
full force prepared to dispute his passage. , He tried 
" by a quick movement, as his heavy and numerous 
" train of artillery would permit, to get near enough our 
" rear corps, to cannonade them advantageously before 
“ they were clear of the bad ground, and also to annoy 
" our last line while they were posted to cover the rear. 
“His 24- and 18-pounders, commanding a much more 
“considerable distance than our light G’s and 12’s, 
“ gives him an opportunity of attempting these distant 
“ cannonades with an idea of some success, and Hyder 
“ always takes care to be certain that there is impeding 
“ or impassable ground between his army and ours ; 
“ thus he is ahvays sure of its being optional with him 
“ to draw off his guns in safety before our army can act 
“offensively to advantage. Our troops sustained a 
“ heavy cannonade fbr three hours, happily with little 
“ loss. The instant the rear and baggage had crossed 
“ the morass, I posted my baggage and stores close to 

* Secret Select Committees Froceeiings, 2.5th February, 1782, vol. iii,, 
p, 8.39. 

f IhvL 
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“an adjoining hill, leaving for their protection a strong 
“ corps with fourteen G- and 3-pounders, and pushed on 
** the army over high ground the nearest possible 
“ route for the enemy’s main body and guns. I moved 
“off from the left lines, in column first, and, as the 
“ ground opened sufficient!}' for forming, marched on in 
“ line of battle. This was about four in the afternoon. 
“ As soon as our arm}’ was near enough to do execution, 
“ we opened an advancing fire of artillery from all parts, 
“ and had the mortification to see the enemy precipi- 
“ tately draw off I term it a mortification, for, if 
“ Hyder would have stood and risked the chance of 
“ war for one hour, his army would, in all probability, 
“ have been destroyed, such is the ardour and power of 
“the handful of veterans I have the honour of com- 
“ manding, but truly distressing our situation for the 
“ want of proper magazines, means of field subsistence 
“ and carriage for it.”* 

Three days afterwards Hyder again appeared in 
full force with an apparent intention of offering battle. 
The invitation was not declined, but after many hours 
siJent in manoeuvres intended to force an engagement 
the English array continued its march. On reaching 
Fort St. George, Eyre Coote complained bitterly of 
the negligence of the Madras Government in not 
furnishing him with sujjplies and transport. He wrote : 
“I can have no dependence on the armies being 
“ found in such a manner as to enable me to conduct it 
“ to such operations as would produce the most perma- 
“ nent advantages and do that justice which my zeal 
“ for the interests of the Company and honor of the 
“ British arms pi’ompts me to. I must resign the task, 
“and leave it to the execution of some one whose 

* Secret Sehd Committee's Proceedings, 25th February, 1782, vol.iii., 
p. 841. 
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“health and abilities may be better calculated to 
“ surmount those difficulties which I can no longer, in 
“ a due regard . to the cause of the public and my 
“honor and reputation as a soldier, pretend to con- 
“ tend against,”* 

In October 1781 the President of Fort Marlborough 
addressed a letter to Lord Macartney congratulating 
him on his accession to the Government of Madras and 
suggesting the capture of the Dutch settlements. He 
wrote : “ The invasion of the Caimatic by Hyder I fear 
“ has prevented a total conquest of Dutch India. Their 
“ settlements, my Lord, would have been as easily 
. “ wrested from them as the Portuguese were formerly 
“ by this nation. Their forts to the eastward generally 
“ consist of a square with four bastions, without any 
“ modern works. Their garrisons chiefly of a* motley 
“ tribe, without discipline, without clothing, and very 
“ little pay. Their officers without practice, generally 
“ the scum of the people, exceedingly ignorant, and 
“ dead to every feeling excepting to that of smoking 
“ and sophi drinking, and so gi’eat is the economy 
“of their Government that scarce a garrison has a 
“ corps of more than five or six officers — many two, I 
“ confine this account to the eastern settlement. Two , 
“ships of the line with two frigates and 500 land 
“ forces would have commanded terms to any gamson, 

“ excepting Batavia. Their government is everywhere 
“ abhorred by the country people, and I am persuaded 
“the appearance of ships alone, at some settlements, . 
“ would occasion a revolt. My Lord, a detachment of 
“such a squadron during the height of the monsoon 
“ would answer two purposes, not only distressing the 
“ enemy, but recruiting your own strength, for, as 

Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 25th February, 1782, vol. iii., 
p.842. 
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“Dutch soldiers consist generally of Germans, they 
“ would all enlist under your colours, and I am persuaded 
“,if Sir Edward Hughes would send this small. squadron 
“to BataAua roads, he would soon man his fleet.”* 

'Lord Macartney, contrary to the advice of Sir Eyre 
Coote, adopted the suggestion of his correspondent and 
equipped an expedition from Tanjore and Madras which 
was commanded hy Sir Hector Munro. 
the principal settlernent of the Dutch on tl 
Coast, AA’^as" captured in November, and two months 
after, Trincomalee, the finest harbour in Ceylon, was 
also taken from them. 

The day that Admiral Hughes anchored at Madras ■ 
after the capture of Trincomalee, a French fleet, con- action. ■ 
sisting of twelve ships of the line and eighteen others . 
under- the command of Admiral Suffren, reached the 
coast. On the 15th they came in sight of Madras. 

The English fleet had consisted of six ships of the line,- 
but the day after its return it had been fortunately 
reinforced by three ships from England. The French 
Admiral hoped to destroy the English squadron in the 
roads of Fort St. George, but finding it more numerous 
than he expected, he " hauled away to the southward.”t 
The English fleet, in spite of the disparity in numbers, 
followed without hesitation. The day was spent in an 
exciting chase after the transports. The next morning 
the English Admiral made the signal to form in line of- 
battle. But it Avas late in the afternoon before “ the 
“ action became general from our centre to our rear, the 
“ commanding ship of the enemy with three others of 
"their second line leading down on our centre, yet 
" never at any time during the action advancing further 

' Secret Select Committer's Proceedings, 25th February, 1782, a'oI. hi., 
p. 843. 

I Ibid, 1st .Vpril, 1782, vol. hi., p. 851. 
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“ than opposite to the Superb's (our centre ship) chess- 
“ tree and beam, and we having little or no wind and 
“ some heavy rain during that time.”* 

Under these circumstances the enemy .brought 
“ eight of their best ships to the attack of five of ours, 
" as the van of our line, consisting of the Monmouth, 
“ Eacjle, JSurford, and Woi'cester, could not be brought 
“ into action without tacking on the enemy ; and 
“although the signal for that purpose was at' the 
“ masthead ready for hoisting, there was neither wind 
“sufficient to enable them to tack, nor for the five 
“ships then engaged with the enemy, hard pressed, 
“and much disabled in their sails and I’igging, to 
“ follow them, without an almost certainty of separating 
“our van from our rear. At six in the afternoon a 
“ squall of wind from the south-east took our ships and 
“ paid them round head on to the enemy to the north- 
“ eastward, when, the engagement was renewed with 
“ great spirit and alacrity from our starboard guns, and 
“ at twenty-five minutes past six the enemy hauled on 
“ their wind to the north-east and ceased firing. "f 

The anxiety of the Board was greatly relieved by 
receipt of the Admiral’s despatch, “and deeming the 
“ advantages gained by our ships in taking the UAujis- 
“ ton and rescuing a number of prizes captured by the 
“ enemy, and in silencing their fire after an action of 
“two hours and a half under a great disparity of 
“ numbers as equal to a victory, ordered that a general, 
“discharge of the artillery in the garrison of Fort 
“William be made to-morrowmomingin commemoration 
“ of this event.” J The Council also wrote a letter of the 
warmest congratulations to Sir Edward Hughes. They 
stated : “ In a word, we regard your action with the 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 1st April, 1782, vol. iii., 
p. 8-52. 

t Ibid. X Ibid., p. '8.33. 
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I " French fleet as the crisis of our fate in the Carnatic, 
I " and in the result of it we see that province relieved and 
I “ preserved, and the permanency of the British power 
I “ in India firmly established. For such important 
I “ services to the nation and to the Company we, as 
“ their representatives, offer you our warmest acknow- 
“ ledgmonts and our sincerest congratulations on your 
“ success, and the gloiy you have acquired in obtain- 
“ingit.”^' 

Tlie roar of the cannon proclaiming the naval victory 
had scarcely ceased when evil tidings reached the 
Board from j\Iadras. Colonel Braithwaite, who, after 
j the capture of Negapatam, was protecting with a small 
j detachment, chiefl}’^ consisting of sepoys, the territory 
I of Tanjore, allowed himself to he surrounded by the 
• army of Tippoo. For twenty-eight hours the scanty 
force successful!}'- sustained a desperate conflict. Then 
. the chaig e of Lallv and h is, four hundi’ed Europeans 
threw tlie sepoys into confusion and. the little army 
was compelled to surrender.t The troops of Tippoo 
i were reinforced by the arrival of two thousand French- 
j men; and Cuddalore, whose whole gai-rison consisted 
j only of fourteen hundred sepoys and five artillerymen, 

I was foi’ced to capitulate. The loss was serious because 
it afforded a convenient station, both naval and military, 
to the Fi’ench. On the 10th of April the English army 
once again took the field. Its veteran Chief -wrote to 
the Government at Madras: “My Lord and gentlemen, 

— I have a weight upon my shoulders that almost 
“bears me down. Worn out in constitution, I feel 
“myself unequal to the constant fatigues and anxieties 

- Secret Select Committees Proceedings, 1st April, 1782, vol. iii-, 
p. 854. 

t An account of what took place, gathered from sepojs and others 
who escaped, Ls given in the Secret Select Comm ttieds Proceedings of the 
22nd April, 1782, voL iii., p. 855. ' - ; , 
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“ at, tending my situation. I shall, however, endeavour 
“ as far as lays in my powtir to stem thr* torrent that 
“seems almost ready to overwhelm us, not doubting of 
“your exertions to assist my labours.”^' On the 24th 
his army reached Wandewash, where, twenty-six ytiam 
before, the old warrior had defeated Lally, But 
Hyder refused to tight him on the old battle-ground, 
and Eyre Coote, marching in the direction of Pondi- 
cherry, found Hyder and his French auxiliaries strongly 
posted in the neighbourhood of Kellinoor. To attack 
the enem}’ on his chosen and fortified ground would 
have been a rash act, and the English General wisel}’’ 
determined to attempt a movement which should draw 
them from their position and compel them to fight on 
more equal terms. He therefore, on the r30th of !May, 
marched against Arni, Hyder’s great magazine, feeling 
certain that this would draw him from his strong posi- 
tion. The result verified the correctnesss of his con- 
cejition. Early in the morning on the 2nd of June, 
just as the English army were about to encamp near 
the fort, the roar of cannon upon the rear informed the 
General of the presence of the enemy. His baggage 
was in a hollow with commanding ground all round. 
Soon a heavy fire opened upon him from eyeiy quarter 
in front. After e.xtricating the baggage with some 
difficulty, and placing it well protected on the banks of 
a tank, Eyre Coote ordered the aimy to advance in two 
lines towards that part of the rising ground upon 
which the enemy appeared in greatest force. But 
tidings, that the main body of the enemy was inchning 
to the right to attack his rear, compelled E3’Te Coote 
to alter his original disposition. The manoeuvre having 
been executed with the greatest celerity and correct- 
ness, the English army again advanced. The enemy no 

* , Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 29th April, 17S2, vol. iii, 
p. 863. 
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sooner observed it in motion towards them than they 
retreated. After advancing a couple of* miles and 
having taken possession of the heights originally 
occupied b)>-' the enem}’-, the English General halted 
the troojjs in order that the baggage should be brought 
up under cover of the line. When this had been 
accomplished after an hour’s halt, the English again 
advanced, and the enemj’’ retreated in confusion. 
About sunset our troops came upon a part of the rear, 
superintending the crossing of some of. their guns in 
the bed of a river. 

V 

“ I ordered,” wrote Eyre Coote, “ a fire to be opened upon thehi. 
“ Upon observing more attentively, it was perceived that they had 
“ halted to cover the crossing of some of their guns or tumbrels then 
“ in the bed of the river. Being at this time advanced considerably 
“ beyond the ground of encampment we had left in the morning, I- 
“ sent orders for the baggage to assemble at a place contiguous 
“ thereto which had been reconnoitred for it the pi'eceding day, and 
“ for the cavalry, as soon as they could be dispensed with, to join 
“mo. In the interim I ordered the grenadiers of the 73rd, under 
“ the Hon’ble Captain Lindsaj', supported by the other European 
“ corps and a Bengal regiment of sopor's under Major Blaine, to push 
“across the river and to drive the enemy from the opposite bank's, 
“ which was performed until great alacrity and spirit bj’’ the whole 
“ of the corps and with the most exemplary ardour by the grenadiers 
“ of the 73rd who led the attack, and who received a scattered fire 
“ of musketry from the enemy as they approached. They gave way 
“on all sides and left us in possession of one gun, a long brass 
“ G-pounder, five tumbrels-full of ammunition, and two carts of shot. 
“The corps continued the pursuit with great eagerness until they 
“ had -gone upwards of a mile beyond the river, but could not come 
“ up until the enemy. However, they pressed them so close that it 

is out of doubt could even half our small body of cavalry been 
“ employed that day with the line, or had it been possible for them 
“ after receipt of my orders to have joined me in time, not only 
“ more guns would have been taken, but the whole or greatest part 
“ of Lally’s corps have fallen into our hands. When the cavalry did 
“join, the enemy had so dispersed and got to so great a distance, 
“that no attempt could be made upon them with the smallest 
“ prospect of success."* 


* Secret Select Committee's Procteclings, 4th Julj', 1782, vol. iii., 
p. 872. 
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Want of cavalry and want of provisions prevented 
the English Commander from taking the greatest 
advantage of his victory. He wrote ; “ It has been 
“my misfortune ever since I took the field, on the 
“ event of every success, to have cause to lament my 
“ inability to pursue the advantages open from victor}'^ 
“ for want of a sufficiency of provisions. On the present 
“ occasion, had I possessed the means of subsistence, I 
“could not only have driven Hyder up the Ghauts, 
“ but most probably have got hold of his grand magazine 
“of Arni which would most assuredly have so far 
“ended the war as to have checked his immediately 
“returning in force to the Carnatic, whilst it would 
“ have given to this army that very support which at 
“this moment maintains his.”* 

The same express which brought the Board news 
of Eyre Coote’s successful action near. Arni, also 
brought a despatch from the Admiral containing a 
graphic account of a hard-fought action with the 
French fleet. After the first engagement the English 
fleet had returned to Madras at the beginning of March. 
Towards the end of that month the French Admiral 
left Porto Novo to attack a fleet of English Indiamen 
which had appeared on the coast. Sir Edward Hughes, 
on hearing of this movement immediately got under 
way, and the day after leaving Madras “ fell in with 
“ His Majesty’s ships Sultan and Magnanime and their 
“ convoy of seven of the Company’s outward bound 
“ ships, and a French prize. The convoy I immediately 
“ despatched to Madras roads, and took with me the 

Sultan and Magnanime, steering a direct course for 
“ Trincomalee, in order to land the military stores and 
“ reinforcements of troops for that garrison, determined 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 4th July, 1782, vol. iii., 
p. 873. 
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“not to seek the enemy’s squadron till that service 
“ was first performed, nor to shun them if they fell in 
“ my way.”* 

On the 8 th April, the English Admiral discovered 
the enemy's squadron consisting of eighteen sail, but 
as his first object was to relieve Trincomalee, he held 
on his course, and the French followed. On the 11th 
Sir Edward Hughes made the island of Ceylon about 
fifteen miles to the southward of Trincomalee, and 
bore away for that place. 

“ On the 12th at daybreak, ha^ong altered the position of the 
“enenij'’s squadron and given them the wind by bearing away, 
“ I saw them crowding all the sail they could after us, and their 
“ coppered-bottom ships coming fast up with our rear, on which I 
“ immediately determined to engage them. At 9 in the forenoon I 
“ made the signal for the line of battle ahead on the starboard tack 
“at two cables’ length distance, the enemy’s squadron then bearing 
“ north by east, distant about 6 miles, and the wind at north by 
“ east, they continued manoeuvring their ships and changing their 
“position in their line till 15 minutes past noon, when they bore 
“ down to engage His Majesty’s squadron ; one sail of them stretch- 
“ing along to engage opr ships in the van, and the other seven sails 
“ steering directly on our centre, the Superb, with the Monmouth her 
“ second ahead, and the Monarca her second astern ; at half past 1 
“the engagement began in the van of both squadrons, and at three 
“minutes after, I made the signal for a general engagement; the 
“ French A dmir al and his second astern bore down on the Superb 
“within pistol shot, where he continued giving and receiving a 
“ severe fire for nine minutes, and then stood on, greatly damaged, 
“to attack the Monmouth, at that time engaged with another of the 
“enemy’s ships, and made room for the sMps in his rear to draw up 
“ to the attack of our centre, where the engagement was warmest. 

“ At 3 the Monmouth lost her main and mizzen masts, and drew out of 
“the line to leeward of our squadron. At 40 min utes past 3, 
“being near the shore, I made the signal for the squadron to wear 
“and haul their wind in a line of battle ahead on the larboard tack 
“sriU engaging the enemy. At 40 minutes 5, being in 
“shoal water and fearing the Monmouth might drift too near shore, 

ma/ifl the signal for the squadron to prepare to anchor and hauled 
“ down the signal for the line oi battle. At- 40 min utes past 6 the 
“ enemy’s squadron in great disorder drew OS’ to the eastward, and 


- Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 23rd ilay, 1782, voL iiL, 
p. S64- 
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“tlio engagement censed, nt wliicli tinjc I anchored with His 
“Mnjcst3'’s sqnndron in oitlcr to repair our damages, which on 
“hoard the Supirh and Moimmiih were veiy great indeed, both in 
“ their linlls, masts, sails, and rigging, nor had niy one shij) of the 
“ sqviadron escaped without great injury in her hull anti masts, and 
“all were much torn in their sails and rigging.”^' 

For seven days the two Heels lay within shot of each 
other, too disabled to fight or to sail. Then the 
English squadron returned to Trincoinalee and the 
French to a Dutch port. After having “refitted the 
“several ships of the squadron, and taken on board 
“ such of our recovered men as could be serviceable,” 
the English fleet returned, at the end of June, toNega- 
patam Roads, to watch the motions of the enemy’s 
squadron.”! On the 5th of July the two fleets again 
came in sight, and another desperate contest took place. 
It ended in serious loss on both sides, but without the 
capture of any ships. The French were, however, com- 
pelled to abandon all idea of capturing Negapataiii. 

The Admiral in his letter announcing bis engage- 
ment with the French fleet congratulated the Board 
“ most sincerely on the peace concluded between the 
“ Company and the Mahrattas.”J After long and 
intricate negotiations and a succession of disappoint- 
ments, on the 17th of Ma}’’ the .treat}!" of Salbai was- 
-concluded with Sindia. AU territories conquered from 
the Peishwa, subsequent to the treaty of Puraudhur, 
were to be restored ; the Nizam and Hyder Ali were 
also to restore the territories they had taken from the 
English, and all Europeans, except the English and 
Portuguese, were to be excluded from the Mahrattta 
dominions. Broach was given to Sindia for his 

* Secret Select- Committee's Proceedings, 23rd May, 1782, a*o1. iii., 
p. 864. 

t Jbid., 4th July, 1782, vol. iii., p. 876. 

1 Ibid., 8th August, 1782, vol. iii., p. 876. ' 
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humanity to the English after the convention of War- 
gaum, and he became guarantee for the due fulfilment 
of the treaty by the contracting parties. Eyre Coote, 
on receiving intelligence of the treaty of Salbai, wrote 
and infprmed Hyder what had taken, place. The 
Mysore Chief replied with considerable sarcasm ; 

“I have received your obliging letter wherein you 
“ observe that the news of the treaty of alliance and 
“ fi'iendship which has taken place between the 
“ Peishwa and the English must have been known to 
“ me because my name is included therein, all of which 
“I perfectly comprehend. Without giving me notice, 

“ how is it possible that my name can be included 
He requested that an envoy should be sent to him with 
a copy of the treaty, and Eyre Coote acceded to his Hyder Aii 
request. The account of the interview between Hyder Engifeh 
Ali and the envoy is of considerable interest, and raises 
our opinion of the frankness and determination of the 
Mysore Chief. After stating that he had heard that 
the English General was a great and gallant commander 
and an excellent man, Hyder plunged at once into 
business. It Avas never any wish of his to quarrel with 
the Enolish. but he had been driven to it bv their want 
of faith. The envoy urged that he w^as the first to 
infrinorft the treatA^ and Hvder replied : - - ‘ 


“ I Avill tell you who it was that traatgrs'sted the treaty. In the 
“first place it*%va= sripulateci that we should mutoaliy each 
“ other, and they agreed to lend me troops. v« aen. thereiore, tne 
“ilahrattas had entered my cottntry t wrote to tnetn a vartety 
“ of wavs fiesiring them to send me snccottrs In rep.y trey at first 
“told me than, trcr-: '■"Ar.'.. am atter .some 

“'time they sard they had wrctten to Enrope-^and expe^cted o.mers 
“nom. thence. To this I trrge-'i ynat zz ne a year am^.stz 

“months T^efore their orders oomn .oe^ot-ta:nm rrtm nnrope. ate or 
“what ttse would their snccours be then? ane Goremtr .s ar_~er 
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“ was that witliout f)rdcr8 from Europe they couhl do nothing. And 
" yet at length after a long time Imd elapsed they pretended that 
“ till then they had received no directions. In this manner have 
“ they framed excuses to evade this article of the treaty. In the 
“ next place I told them not to go against Main? ; they said they 
" would not, and yet they went- I know not who they arc that 
“ presume to enter and raise disturbances in my boundaries,”^ 

Tlie envoy attempted to justify the attack on Maliij 
on the ground that the Englisli and French were at 
war, and that the Madras Government tvere acting 
under orders from home. In passing through Hyder’s 
territory tliey did him no injury. Hyder replied : 

“ In those seaports of mine that are large, the English, French, 
“ Dutch, Danes, and all the European nations have factories. If, 
“ then, the English factory should there bo attacked by any of the 
rest, ought I to sit an unconcerned spectator] Surely not ; but to 
“proceed, — A third point is, that the people at Tcllicherry arc 
“always supplying Kayem Ita with guns and ammunition and 
“encouraging him b^’ that means to wage war with me. "What 
“ treaty can subsist when such unreasonable proceedings Uikc place 
“ on your side ] ^^’hat friendship caji ever be maintained between you 
“ and met But, besides all this, every year or two a new Governor 
“comes out and docs whatever he takes it into his head to do 
“ without any regard to treaties or engagements, but only to what 
"happens to strike him as advisable. In this case the Company 
“ I acknowledge is one Company, they are not divided, but while 
“ these people that come hither continue to pursue such measures, 

“ what dependence is there on a treaty ] It w.as on these accounts 
“ that I took it into my head, that though it should cost me crores 
“ of rupees, I would spend it in destroying and laying waste your 
“country till never a lamp was left to burn there, and having 
“ formed this resolution I wrote to my vakeel that I should certainly 
“ come into the Camatie. But though he went and reported this, it 
“was neither believed nor attended to. An European vakeel, 
“however, came from Madras, and presented me, as you do now, 

“ ■with a fine series of arguments, telling me ‘ that they ami I ought to 
“ ‘ he friends’ and a great deal more to that eficct. In answer to all 
“which I told him immediately, in plain terms, that I positiveh' 

“ would ^^sit the Carnatic, and that on his way back to Madras he 
“would sec my cavalry and artillery in readiness. With this plain 
“ message I sent him back, and I have since kept my Avord. I have 


* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 26th August, 1782, vol. iii., 

p, 886. 
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“come, and for tlieso two 3 mars have desolated your whole country 
“ and burnt all to ashes. In future, too, jmu will know what I can 
“ do, for what care I if it cost me ten crores of rupees more than I 
“ have spent ah’eady 1 you, indeed, will suffer, but to me it is a trifle, 
“ or nothing.”* 

The envo}'^ asked what H3’^der expected to gain 
if he spent another ten crores of rupees on the war. 
“ Do 3’^ou think the English will ever be crushed by 
“3^ou? Or the Carnatic become yours? Do you 
“ expeat to see -it even in a dream ? No ! be assured, 
“ this is a vain idea.” Hyder replied — “ What I had 
“ to do I have done. Madras only remains, and what 
“ great matter is that ?”t He desired to know if the 
envoy had brought a copy of the treaty which he was 
told had been concluded between the Poona Ministry 
and the English, and in which his name was included. 
The ehvo3>’ remarked that the ship bringing a Persian 
cop3’- had been captured, that those which had reached 
them were in English, and that they had not forwarded 
him a translation as it might prove inaccurate, but 
that he had furnished him with a verbal detail of the 
particulars of their treaty. H3’^der retaliated with 
warmth — “ I am not a bo3^ that, after spending crores 
“ of I'upees and undergoing the fatigue of two years’ 
“ war, I should quit the Cai'natic and set your people at 
“ liberty, merely on the strength of your information.” 
He knew nothing of the treaty which had been signed, 
but before four months elapsed the English would 
know the value of a treaty with the Mahrattas. “ Do 
“ you know,” he asked, “ what engagements the Poona 
; “ Ministr3’^ have entered into with me ?” I told him 
I “ No.” “ Hear then,” said he, “ I will tell you : I was 
5 “ to expunge the English name from the Carnatic, and 

\ * Secret Select Committed s Proceedings, 26th August, 1782, vol. iii., 

p. 887. 

t Ibid. 
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“ they engngcfl to take charge of Bengal. TIjIk was 
“ what wo agi’eed ujjoii, and to this day tlie letters that 
“ come from thence are to the same elVect.”^' A.s to the 
material assistance that the Nizam and Mahrattas 
could alVoi’d the lilnglish he ])rolessed to attach no 
importance to it : JIc said : “ You will march four co.ss 
“ in a day, more you cannot for your lives, .and so keej) 
“trotting after me all round the country ; my business 
“ in the meantime 1 shall take care to de.sj)atch. I shall 
“ lay .all waste around you; this will he my employ- 
“ ment, and then 7/ou do your best. Bring the Nizam 
“ and the Mahrattas to help you, and see what you can 
“ do. You were .all three united for a time once before, 
“aTid what did it end in ? And wh.at think you will it 
“come to in future? Why, each will go hack the 
“ same way he came.”t 

A second audience w.as held the next day, and lor 
an hour and a half the English envoy reiterated his 
arguments .as to the advantages which would accrue 
to Hyder from making peace. The Mysore Chief 
listened patientl}', and at the close of the discourse 
decl.ared that it w.as his wish to .settle the dispute and 
contr.act a hearty friend.ship with the English. “ My 
“ friendship,” he declared, “ will not be like that of the 
“ Mahr.attas and the Nizam. You have now, 3 ’ou sa}', 

“ secured that of the former, but take my word for it, 
“ you will discover, in four or five months more, how 
“far it is to be relied upon. When they h.ave not 
“ observed one dot of the treaty they made with me, 

“ why should you imagine their attachment to you will 
“ be more durable ? There is no occasion for me, how- 
“ ever, to tell you this : you will be sufficient!}’’ apprised 
“ of it when the time comes. A sight of the letters and 

* Secret Select Committee's Procecflings. 26th August, 1782, vol. iii., 
p. 890. 
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“papers that come constantl}*^ to me from thence, 
“ which 3*011 ma)’’ see if 3*ou please, would alone convince 
“ 3*ou.”* H3*der declared himself willing to make a 
treat}* of peace, but he refused to close the war by 
merel}* agreeing to the Poona treaty. “I liave not 
“ entered,” he remarked, “ the Carnatic and made war 
“ here ibr these two j'enrs past merely for the purpose 
“ of going out as I came, and if I chose to do so. there 
“ would surel}' be no need of waiting for your orders ; 
“ rather than do that I will sta}* two }'ears more. I 
“ care not for the expense, nor do 1 expect to get any 
“ mone}* out of the Carnatic. That is no object with 
“ me. for when the English troops formerl}^ entered my 
“ country, I did not scruple even then to burn and la}*^ 
“ waste the whole territor}* in which the}’- marched. 
“ But t/ou are undone if your country is not in a con- 
“ dition to yield revenue ,* for what avails it that you 
“ possess a fort, like that of Yellore, for instance, 
“without being able to realize anything fi-om its 
“ dependencies ?'’f He argued that as in the treaty 
with the j\lahrattas and the Nizam the English had 

O 

agreed to the surrender of territory, he had a right to 
expect the same terms. It was in vain that the envoy 
urged that it was to the Mahrattas only the English 
had agreed to restore the country they had taken fi’om 
them, and that they had not invaded nor destroyed 
any English possession. On this point Hyder re- 
mained firm and would listen to no overtures. Sindia 
had written to him as to his real intention with regard 
to the Poona treaty. “ My answer to him is, that, let 
“ that measure take place when it may, I am hent upon 
“ war.''’;|; 

* Scertf Schet CommUke's Procicdinffs^JlRth ■* 
p. S 93 . ^ 

t Hid., p. 894 . •• ■ 
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Eyre Cootc, finding tljat H.ydor v/ould not with- 
draw hie demandfl, clofiod the negotiations, and v//th 
his troops returned to Ma/lras. I’iie time had come 
when he must leave the veterans he had so often Je^J 
to victory. Be had begun the campaign broken in 
health, and the toils and arijfieties of war had quite 
undermined his constitution. The doctors informed 
him th.at his only hope of recovery was a sea. voyage 
and change of air ; and it w.os with no common pain 
th.at he obeyed their commands and set sail for Bengal. 

He had not long left the scene of war when tidings 
reached the Board of the death of his great antagonist. 
Worn out by the fatigues of the campaign and suffer- 
ing from a cancer, Hyder Ali expired in his eightieth 
year, A. bitter and inveterate foe of England, he 
possessed some of those qualities which Englishmen 
admire. Ho had receivwl from nature oxcellejjt parts, 
vast muscular strength, and unflinching courage. Be 
was a bold and skilful horseman and no one outdid him 
as a marksman. His education had not been such as 
to develop his understanding. He could not read nor 
write any language, but he spoke Oarjarcse, Mahratta, 
'J.’elugTj, and Tamil. He was bis own prime minister, 
.and in the business of the State was most .assiduous. 
He had the talent of choosing his servants well, and 
treated them with generosity if they served his ambition, 
but with ruthless severity if they interfered with' his 
glory. His temper was purely intellectual, and was 
affected neither by pity nor passion. No act was too 
base or cruel for him to commit in the pursuit of his 
aim, the j)rosperity and greatrujss of the empire which 
he founded. The rising power of the English threatened, 
he considered, its security; and he carried merciless 
devastation into their dominions. With singular 
pertinacity he warred against them for years, but at 
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the di'Ho v»r lift* lu‘ Fflt h<* wns oiiirJJiIofl in a hopeless 
coiiilict. After his deatli his son Tippoo found in the 
folds nf !)is fatln-r's turhan a small sera]) of paper on 
which wtu't* written tin* followin*; words: ‘‘I have 
‘'pdned nolhitn; hy tin* war with the Enirlish, hut am 
“ now, alas! in» longer alive. If yoti. through fear of dis- 
“ttirhances in yeur own kingdom, repair thither, 
“without having pn^viously ooncludt'd peace with the 
“ I'hjolish. they will cerlaiidv f<»llow you and curry the 
“war into your coujitry. On this account, therefore, 
“it is better lirst to main* peace on whatever terms 
“you can pivcure. atnl then go to your own country."'’^ 
'J'ippoo. however, did mtt hearken to the advice of 
his father, and contiimed tin* war. It juight have been 
bixmght to a close if tin; kaiglish had struck a decisive . 
blow. Ihit^. General Stuart, who succeeded to the 
eommatid of the Matlras Army, after the dej)arture of 
Kvn* C'oote, wasted valuahlo time in altercation with 
the civil authority. ^Vith a better etpiipped army than 
«Sir h'yre Cotde ever commanded he allowetl .sixty days 
to })ass without uuddug any forward movemetit, atid 
when he did movt* his onlv action wa.s to destrov the 

* w' w 

fortifications of thr<.*e f<»rts which Eyre Coote was most 
anxious to jin.-serve. 'I'he Madras Government were 
not de.siroiis to conduct the war to a successfnl issue, 
hut were bent on making peace on any terms. They 
sent an envoy to negotiate with Tip])oo, and recpiested 
. from the Supreme Government full and .special powers 
to conclude a peace with Tippoo. The recpiest aroused 
the an«:er of Hastinirs. 1 le wrote : — 


•r*' 


“ having lost ilie most f.avournhlc occasion lliat could be 

“wished for expelling the Mysoreans out of the Carnatic, and even 
“preventing Ib'der’s .son from succeeding to any considerable part 


SWit/ Srhri Uifnwiiffif'n: Proriiflijit(!>, 10th February, 1783, vol. iii , 
p. OIG. 
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“ of the power of his father, you now request to he invested with 
“powers to acknowledge Tippoo as the rcprcsciitativo of Hydor, and 
“ to yield to him whatever his father in all his power, amidst all our 
“distresses, was subjected to resign by the treaty which we had 
“ concluded with the Mahrattas. 

“It avails the interests of Groat Britain in India but little that 
“your President, in a long minute on the 11th of February last, 
“ appears sensible of the happy opportunity, which has been lost for 
“the recovery of the Carnatic, and the expulsion of our natural 
“enemies ; records of laborious altercation, stinging invective, and 
“mutual complaint are no satisfaction to the public in compensation 
“for a neglect that may cost millions, and upon a field where 
“immcnsc'suras had been expended to maintain our footing.”’" 

The uneasiness caused by the tidings from Madras 
led Hastings once more to appeal to the patriotism of 
Eyre Coote. He asked him to resume command of the 
army in the field. Though his health had not re- 
covered from the fatigues and anxieties of the late 
campaign, Sir Eyre Coote acceded to the request and 
embarked on board the Resolute for Fort St. George. 
After a rapid and prosperous voyage the vessel was 
approaching Madras when at dusk four ships were 
perceived steering the same course. At the break of 
day it was discovered that they were enemies. “ For 
" the four following days, it being full rnoori, the night 
“ as clear as the day, the chase was most indefatigably 
“ pursued ; fresh breezes were in the day, calms in the 
“ night ; in the former we had, in spite of their number, 
“the apparent lieels of them, but in the calms the 
“ frigates by making use of their sweeps and tow-boats 
“ always regained their distance ; during the whole 
“chase the four ships were never nearer us than one 
“league, nor further distant than five, till the last 
“day, when we ran two of them out of sight, and 
“ the two best sailers, Im Fendant and Coventry, hull 
“ down ; this was about fifteen leagues from Trin- 

,* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 11th March, 1783, vol. hi., 
p. 912. 
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“ comalee, when at night on the 18th they gave it up, 
“ and I believe steered for their port.”^' But the sus- 
pense proved too great for the shattered constitution 
of Eyre Coote. " On the third da}^ big with the fate 
“ of the service, wrapt up with his country’s cause, and 
“ feeling, I believe, his own consequence and the benefit 
“the enemy would I’eap if they captured him, his 
“family also on board, and a thousand other points 
“ crowded on his shattered frame, the trial proved too 
“ great, and the General drojjt on deck, struck with a 
“ paralytic stroke ; from that day he has been as ill as 
“ mortality is capable of enduring ; however, thank 
“ God, we have got him on shore, better than could 
“have been expected, and I have hopes that he may 
" yet recover the use of his right side, and be otherwise 
“ in time reinstated, "f The hopes were net destined 
to be realized. On the 27th April 1783 Colonel Owen 
wrote : “ Your good and great General, Sir Eyre 
“ Coote, is no more, worn down by severe illness and 
“ fatigue both of body and mind, a very martyr to the 
“public cause. He this afternoon, about 5 o’clock, 
“resigned his breath, thank God, seeming without 
“.pain; his last two days were remarkably placid and 
“ serene. To his native land in the spring which 
followed his death were taken the remains of Eyre 
Coote, and buried in the quiet village of Rockwood, 
in Hampshire. A sumptuous monument was erected 
in Westminster Abbey to commemorate his worth. § 
He was a brave soldier and a great captain. His 
military acquirements were extensive, both fi:om study 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 7th May, 1783, vol. iii., 
p. 943. 

t Had. ^ 

% Letter from Colonel Owen. — Secret Select Committee's Proceed* * * § '** ' 
7tli May, 1783, vol. iii., p. 945. 

§ WifkV Mysore, vol. i., p. 463. : 
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and experience, and his movements were bold, com- 
prehensive, and cautious. With cool reflection he 
planned his operations and with unflinching resolution, 
amidst appalling difficulties, he executed them. In 
him daring valour was combined with patience and 
sweetness of temper. In the hour of danger and trial 
his singular serenity roused the hopes of his veterans, 
and his unaffected kindness and consideration for them 
won the affection of the European soldiers and made 
liim the idol of the native troops. 

The death of Eyre Coote was a severe blow to 
Hastings’ plans of retrieving the desperate state of the 
Carnatic. But his resolution never faltered to conduct 
vigorously the war against Tippoo; and he wrote to 
the Madras Government absolutely forbidding them to 
make peace with the Mysore Chief. The Poona Govern- 
ment had, after many months’ delay, ratified the Treaty 
of Salbai, and confirmed Hastings’ hopes that by the 
aid of the Nizam and the Mahrattas a single campaign 
vigorously conducted should lead to his overthrow. 
But General Stuart was incapable of vigorous action, 
and Lord Macartney was bent on making peace. When 
news reached India that the French had concluded 
peace with the English, the Governor of Madras again 
wrote to the Supreme Government asking for power to 
arrange a treaty with Tippoo. Hastings replied: 
“ You require our consent to treat with Tippoo on the 
“basis of the Mahratta treaty, and the pacification 
“which has lately taken place in Europe. By both 
“ these authorities peace is already formally concluded 
“ with Tippoo if he will accept of peace,, and by the 
“ former the Peishwa is bound to compel him to it if he 
“shall refuse; therefore we cannot consent to any 
“ direct and independent treaty with Tippoo, nor to 
“ any conclusive agreement whatsoever which you may 
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necej-ssity oi’ another conflict to correct the arrogance 
with which it inspired Tippoo. 

Hastings objected to the form of tlie treaty, as it 
made no mention of tlie Nawab of Arcot, and excluded 
him from a participation in the peace stipulated for his 
dominions. Tliis the Governor-General reirardcd as an 
avowed usurpation of his right of sovereignty and 
subversive of the principles of justice and good faith. 
But he considered peace to be “ an object too valuable 
“to be rejected if it can be retained with lionour/’ and 
he expressed his willingness to sign the treaty provided 
it were accompanied with a declaratory clause which 
should include the Nawab of Arcot as an essential 
party to it. Hastings also objected to the treaty 
on account of the total omission of the names of the 
Peishwa and Mahadajee Sindia, who had both striven 
to compel Tippoo to comply with the treaty of Salbai. 
“The Mahrattas,” lie wrote, “after having manifested 
“to the world the decided part they had taken, were 
“ left exposed to the consequences of Tippoo’s resent- 
“raent, since the treaty was .settled without any 
“ provision for them, or even allusion to them, although 
“ the peace itself was dependent on the treaty with 
“ Sindia, and was in a great measure, if not absolutely, 
“ the effect of their vigorous interposition.” In order 
to soothe the wounded feelings of Sindia, and to 
reconcile him to the treaty, Hastings wrote him a 
letter in which, after declaring that “ the treaty was in 
“every respect conformable to that of Salbai,”. he 
endeavoured to make up for the inattention which had 
been shown to his Government in the form of the treaty 
by ascribing to him and the Mahratta State that degree 
of merit in the completion of it which he thought, was 
•simply their due.* Hastings’ apprehensions that the 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 13th July, 1784, vol. iii., . 
p. 1104. 
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Mahrattas would be offended at their names being 
omitted from the treaty were not without foundation. 
His letter, however, dispelled the unfavourable impres- 
sion created by the treaty. Hastings wrote : “ Sindia felt 
“ that some declaration of this kind was necessary not 
“only to preserve the consequence of the Mahratta 
“ Government in the eyes of its neighbours from being 
“ diminished by the inattention shown towards it by 
“ the deputies from Fort St. George, but also to justify 
“ himself to the ministers of his superior for having led 
" them into measures which, whatever might have been 
“ their effect with regard to the English Government, 
“ had been attended with no honour to the Mahratta 
"State, and threatened to involve it in a war with 
“ Tippoo, of which the first movements were produced 
“ by a plan concerted with us, and our participation in 
“ it assured under a new engagement, but which they 
“ were now left to conduct by themselves. So strongly 
“ was Sindia impressed with these ideas -that he thought 
“ it necessaiy to desire that a similar declaration should 
“be given to him by the Board.”* And although 
it was “ contrary to the forms of our constitution, which 
“ prescribed that all correspondence with the princes of 
" India should' be carried on through the Governor- 
“ General singly, ”f Hastings recommended the Board 
to authorize him to send Sindia in their name a written 
declaration to the same effect as that contained in his 
letter to him. With pardonable pride he informed the 
Board ; “ It is in some degree foreign to the present 
“ subject, yet I cannot refrain from imparting to you 
“the pleasing satisfaction which I myself feel in 
“observing the great and evident change that has 


* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 13th July, 1784, vol. iii., 
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" AA'ithin these few years taken place with regard to 
“our Government in the opinions and dispositions 
“ of the principal powers of Hindustan. We, seem_now 
'~“~to~have regained_ouE. proper weight in the political 
“.system,- and the. neighbouring- States, Avho formerly 
“shrunk from our advances, are 6ager to participate in 
our views, and to connect their interests Avith ours.”^ 
The great change, to use his 'modest words, that 
had taken place was due to the courage, and states- 
manship of Hastings. Menaced by foes on all sides, 
ill-supported by his masters, surrounded by colleagues 
AAdio thAvarted, em-barrassed, and intrigued against him, 
he contrived by his .individual energies to raise the 
Company from being a body of merchants and adven- 
turers into the. most. poAverful State. in._the politics of 
India. Englishmen have grown so accustomed to being 
the masters of India that they have not sufficiently 
realized the difficulty of Hastings’ task, or the genius 
of the man AA'hose far sight first saAv and Avhose brave 
and confident patience realized this romantic idea of 
his country’s greatness. As he told the House of 
Commons : 

“ The valour of others acquired, I enlarged and gave 
“ shape and consistency to the dominion which you 
“hold there; I_ preserved it; I sent forth its armies 
“with an effectual but economical hand, through 
“ unknown and hostile regions, to the support of your 
“other possessions; to the retrieval of one from 
“ degradation and dishonour ; and of the other from, 
“utter loss and subjection. I maintained the wars, 
“ which were of your formation, or that of others, not 
“ of mine. won one member^ of the great Indian con- 

* Secret Select Committee's Proceedings, 13tli July, 1784, A'ol. iii., 
p. 1105. 

i The Kizam. 
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“ federacy. from .ifc by, an- act of seasonable restitution; — 
“ witli another^' I maintained a..secre.t. intercourse, and 
“converted him into a friend ; a thirdf I drew off3y- 
“ diversion and negotiatioHj and emplo 3 ^ed him as. the, ■ 
“instrument of peace. When you cried out for peace, 
“and your cries were heard hy those who were the 
“ object of it, I resisted this, and every other species of 
“ counteraction, by rising in my demands, and accom- 
“plished a peace, and I hope everlasting, with one 
“great State and I at least afforded the efficient 
“means hy which a peace, if not so durable, more 
“ seasonable at least, was accomplished with another.§ 

gave you all, and you have, rewarded ~me -with 

“ confiscation, ^grace, and a life of impeachment.” 

At the time when Hastings was straining every 
nerve to baffle the foes of England in India, and his 
efforts were about to be crowned with success, news 
reached him of the severe censures which had been 
passed on his conduct by the Secret Committee of 
the House of Commons. This was speedily followed 
by intelligence of the subsequent resolution of the 
House that it was the duty of the Directors to recall 
him. The Court of Directors decided that it was 
expedient to remove him, but the Court of Proprietors 
rescinded their resolution. On the 9th of April 
1782, immediately after the resignation of the Rock- 
ingham Ministiy, Dundas moved that the reports 
which he had presented as Chairman of the Secret 
Committee should he referred to a Committee of the 
whole House. “The learned Lord, in a speech of 
“ nearl}’^ three hours, entered into a detail of the 
“ causes, progress, and present state of our calamities 

* Jloodajce Boosla. - • t Mahadajce Sindia. 

J The Mahrattas. § Tippoo Sultan. 
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“ in the East, and this he did in a clear and master!}’- 
style.” * The Lord Advocate admitted that until he 
was appointed Chairman of the Secret Committee 
there were few men who knew less of Indian affairs 
than himself. “ Unless that knowledge which every 
“ Member of Parliament ought to make it his duty to 
“possess, of so important a part of the British 
“dominions, he knew nothing of the affairs in that 
“ quarter of the world.” He descanted at great 
length on the foreign policy of the Government of 
India, and condemned it. “His Lordship mentioned 
“ it as a speculative point of his own, that he had his 
“ doubts whether any possessions on the western side 
“of India were worth our obtaining and keeping.” 
After the speech he proposed forty-five condemnatory 
resolutions for the consideration of the Committee, 
which were carried. Though these resolutions con- 
demned the policy of Hastings, there was -no specific 
proposition of personal culpability. On the .30th of 
May. 1782 Dundas, however, moved, and the House 
adopted, the following resolution : “ That Warren 
“ Hastings, Esq., Governor-General of Bengal, and 
“William Hornby, Esq., President of the Council 
“of Bombay, having in sundry instances acted in 
“a manner repugnant to the honour and policy of 
“this nation, and thereby brought great calamities 
“ on India, and enormous expenses on the East 
“India Company, it is the duty of the Directors 
“of the said Company to pursue all legal and 
effectual means for the removal of the said Govemor- 
“ General and President from their respective offices, 

“ and to recall them to Great Britain.” The Court 
of Dii'ectors, in deference to the vote of the House 
of Commons, passed an order for their recall. On 
JTif Parliamenlary Hi^ory rf England, vol. xxii. 
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the lst__of'_ .J«ly.-l^!L^2_the-J\foFquis_of 

died. Loi;(L_S.helbHrne became Prime Minister, and' 

Fox and Burke retired from the Ministry. At the 
India House the fact that Burke was out of power, 
and a belief that Hastings liad the support of Lord 
Shelburne, operated powerfully in his favour. In 
October the Court of Proprietors .rescinded by-aJarge 
inajorit}’’ the order of recall made by the Court of 
Directors. In December 1782 Hastings wrote a letter 
to Lord Shelburne, of whose accession to power he 
had just heard, in which he vigorously defended his 
foreign policy. He stated with truth thair the 
invasion of the Carnatic was due to a great con- 
federac}’^ against all the British Governments, .and 
that he had no concern in the origin of the Mahratta 
war, but “ the prosecution of it was mine, and the 
“Malwa peace is exclusively mine.” “Forgive me,” 
he writes, “the boast when I add that I have been 
“the instrument of rescuing one Presidency from 
“ infamy and both from annihilation.” Fearing that 
his conduct at Benares might be misrepresented and 
misconstrued, he forwarded to Lord Shelburne a copy 
of the narrative which he had ordered to be printed of 
what had taken place. “ It may perhaps prove,” he 
wrote, “a gratification of curiosity to your Lordship 
“to receive a book which is, every process of it, the 
“manufacture of the country.” Hastings’ fears were 
well founded. Fox and Burke, annoyed at the Court 
of Proprietors’ refusal to recall him, had begun to 
attack the Benares case with all the invectives* they 
could command. In February 1783 took place the 
famous coalition between Fox and North, and fheCo^^*^®^ 
combined parties defeated the ministry on a motion Fox and 

• _ North. 

concerning peace. 

On the 27th April the new Cabinet was formed. 


IN'THOIU.-fTION' 




TIm^ Dulvf. <>r I’urlljincl wa.n tj»i- iicuniim) hotfl 

Jolin ( javiMuli^li ( Ilumo<«ilor of I j|i; ICxcliotjUiM', sniil Fo>: 
•jiiifl N’oflli Si;(’n’(«ii‘i<*K orS(at<*. fJvirl:** wjim ntu.’o 
iJHtn* I’jivnuistfj* ««r ihf! Korfa'fi, DuikIuk, iih Cli.-tiiuinu 
of the Si'cirl li’**, lm«l rfali/."(l lin'ovil ofVlivlflcd 

c<»r>l!'nl, au<l a lV*\v iluyH aftor ll»: format aui of (Ik* 
Coalition MiniKlry la* <'l)taiiu;il loax*#: to inlrutiuc** su 
Hill for iho lii't tor oovornmont of liniia. Ho projio'jorl 
lo ^iv«» tlio Kino the junvnr of rooall nwr tin- priiufipal 
Horviint.*^ of lh(‘ Company; to inoroas'- tla* poworof tho 
(luvt'rnor.t oMioral by maklno htm imlopoarlmit of iho 
Council ; U» a<M to his ilutiojj ltios<- of (.?ommanrl»'r-iti- 
Cliiof, and 1<» confer the uniti'd (*llico upon a poj^on of 
high ninlv ami puhlic charnctor. Ho »ug{rd that Hast- 
ings should he reealh.'d, and ho eousidert'd I.ord f 'orn- 
wallis, a general and statesman, ns the fittest person 
for the post. Ihit hhirke anel his friends in the Ad-.. 
ministration weii? anxious that (’hilip Krajicis shmdd 
he Covornor-Cuuc*ral,nnd they had determined to hritjg 
in a Hill of their own. lJunda.s being in a mimtrity 
in the House, did not per.sev<*re with his measure. 

On the 1 Uh November 17855, at the opening c»f the 
autumnal se.ssion, the speech from the throne, which 
announced the* loss of tlu; American colonies, slated 
that the affairs and Government of India “.solicited 
“the utmost exertion of their abilities, and that the 
“ fruit was now expected of these important inquiries 
“ which had been so long and diligently pnrsiied.” 
Seven days later Fox moved that leave be given to 
bring in, not, as is so often inaccurately . stated, his 
East Indian Bill, but his two separate East Indian . 
Bills — one having a reference lo the Government at 
home, the other to the Administration in India. On 
the 20th November, Eox.. presented to the House his.... 
,firstJ3ilJ._ Its principal feature was that it vested the 
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Government of India for four years in a Commission of 
seven persons named in the Bill. “ And for the sole the House 
"purpose 01 oi'dermg and managing the commerce oi East India 
“ the said United Company under and subject to the 
“'orders and directions of the said Directors” — new 
assistant Dmectors were named in the Bill — “ being j)ro- 
“ jjrietors each of them of two thousand pounds capital 
in the said United Company.” On the 26th November 
Fox. brought in his second BiU. It was entitled 
•■‘Bill for the Better Government of the Territorial®?.®?”^ 

Bill. 

“Possessions and Dependencies in India”; but, as 
James Mill states, no improvement whatsoever in the 
order and distribution of the powers of government 
was attempted, and hardly anything higher was pro- 
posed than to point out what were deemed the delin- 
quencies into which the Government of India had 
j strayed, and to forbid them for the future. It is in the 
I second Bill that we clearly trace' the hand of Burke, 
i directed by Philip Fi'ancis. On the 1st December 
the order of the day was read for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House upon the 
Bill “for vesting the affairs of the .East India Company 
“in the hands of certain Commissioners. * * Pi tt - and 
Dundas opposed the measure, which was defended by 
Burke in a speech which was filled up with a travesty 
of facts, with invectives against Hastings and the 
servants of the Company. He, who had with fiery 
eloquence contended that it was a clear violation of 
chartered rights to prevent the Company by Act of 
Parliament fi’om managing its own affairs, now laid 
down with equal fervour the sound principle on which 
the good government of India must always depend — 

^ that the East India Company’-, or governing body, was 
accountable “to Parliament, from whom the trust was 
“derived.”- 
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The main provision in the first Bill — that the seven 
Commissioners were to be named in the Act, and were 
to be irremovable except upon an address of either 
House of Parliament — was regarded as an attempt to 
vest in the Whig party the whole patronage of India, 
and to lessen the influence of the Sovereign. The fact 
that the Commissioners were to hold their office for 
only four years, and that all vacancies were to be filled 
by the appointment of the Crown, did not diminish 
the public distrust of the measure. The King saw 
that the Bill fui’nished a powerful weapon against an 
unpopular Ministry which he hated, and on the 17th 
December, owing to the personal pressure put on the 
iiojootion peers by His Majesty, the Bill Avas rejected by the 
House of House of Lords by 95 to 76. The Ministers were 
Rox^s nrat dismissed, Pitt installed in their place, and the abso- 
East India lute abrogation of the powers of the Company was 
postponed for eighty years. Much can be said in 
favour of Fox’s Bill relating to the Home Govern- 
ment of India. It Avas a more honest Bill than Pitt’s, 
and avoided “the dual control” Avhich led to so many 
grave evils and disasters. 

Pitt On the 14th of January T 784 Pitt moved “That 

hi^Mt* leave be given to bring in a Bill for the better regula- 
indiaBiii. „ Indian concerns.” In his opening speech 

he stated the real object of the- measure ; “ The im- 
perial dominion of our territories in the East ought 
!“to be placed under other control than that of the 
‘‘company of merchants in Leadenhall Street, but the 
“ change ought to be made with as little violence as 
“ possible ; it ought to be made by the conviction of 
“the Company, and not by violence.” In this the 
Company agreed with him. Pitt desii’ed, like his 
father, to place the Avhole government of India under 
the control of the Crown ; but when in opposition he 
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had gauged the power of chartered rights. Fox still 
commanded a majority in the House, and Pitt’s Bill 
was rejected. Every student of E nglish history knows 
the -storA-of_ the ele ction -of-~lI8 4^ .and.Pitt s triumph 
and return to i3 0.w.e.r. On the 13th of August he again ^^diwes 
introduced his first East India Bill, slightly modified, 
and obtained a decisive majority — 271 to 60 — in its carried, 
favour. JShv.erjvas-a^Jnll framed_Khich_so„well ..con- .. , 

_cealed._by_.yague and _amhiguous-language,its.real_ajm,_ 

It was said to be drafted bjr Dundas, and that able 
Scottish lawyer displayed all the worldly sagacity of 
the race. The Conipany were conciliated by being 
allowed to keep their trade privileges, and by the 
Court of Directors having their powers continued 
merety subject to the revision of a Board of Commis- 
sioners for the aflairs of India. It was to be an ideal 
Board, consisting of certain members of the Privy 
Council. The Commissioners were to have no salary 
and no patronage. Pitt stated in his speech that 
Pi'ivy Councillors, who “ at the same time were pos- 
“sessed of great and distinguished oflices, with large 
“ emoluments and little labour, would no doubt be 
“ found to accept of their duties without any additional 
- " reward.” The jealousy of the King and the suspicion 
of the country as to the increase of the power of the 
Prime Minister were disarmed by the Commissioners 
being appointed by the Crown and holding office 
during pleasure. The authority which the Govern- 
ment had of seeing all papers sent to and from India 
was transferred to the Board. The Commissioners 
were further empowered to call upon the Com’t of 
Directors to prepare despatches on any subjects, to be 
submitted for their revision and alteration, and on 
their failure within fourteen days ^to write them them- 
selves. All high political matters were placed in a 
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Secret Committee of the Court, limited to three 
members (in practice, to two — the Chairman and 
Deputy-Chairman), who alone communicated 'upon 
them to the Board, When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and one of the principal Secretaries of 
State were absent^ the senior of the five presided. In 
early times the Commissioners did sit as a Board, and 
in a letter to Lord Cornwailis, of Julv 1787, Dundas 
say^: “ Mr, Pitt is a real active member of the Board, 
“ and makes himself thoroughly master of, the busi- 
“ ness,” But the Board soon became the shadow of a 
Board, and practically ceased to exist. 

In February, 1782, Hastings received a copy of the 
resolutions of the Court of Directors condemning his 
conduct in the affairs of Benares as a breach of treaty, 
and justifying Cheyt Sing, He regarded the resolution 
not only in the light of a personal insult, but as an 
incentive to the princes of India to throw off "the 
authority of the Company and assassinate their ser- 
vants, For the sake of his masters he had shrunk 
from no danger and no responsibility, and they had 
condemned him. It would have been more profitable 
to him to have followed a less arduous and safer 
course. The words he wrote to a friend reveal how 
deeply he felt the wrongs done to him : 

“I could have guarded myself most effectually against their 
“censures by avoiding aU responsibility, and covering myself .with 
“ their orders in whatever I did. I could have kept their troops 
Hastings’ “and treasure at home, when the Presidency at Bombay was 
” engaged in schemes to which it was confessedly unequal. I could 
^ “ have suffered the disgrace of the unhappy aflfair of IVargaum 

“ to remain an indelible stain on the British name. It was no 
“concern of mine. I could have suffered the Carnatic to fall an 
“ easy prey to Hyder, when Francis opposed the measures which I 
“ suggested for its presentation, and I could have justified it on the 
“principle of self-preservation, the prior care due to the first 
“ posses-sions of the Company, the want of authority from home, the 
“ season of the year which would render it an act of madness to 
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sonil their troops to perish hr sea, and by a fair estimate of ways 
and means, whiclj would prove that we had not assets for siicli an 
“enterprise. I could have acqtneseed in the violations of faith, 
“which the Government of ^ladras were guilty of towards Nizam 
“Ali, and contented myself with protesting against it. I. could 
“ have sccti Chimnajoc lay Bengal wa.?te, for it was avirco in his 
“ power to avoid it, and nothing hut my private aid preventer] it. I 
“ could have sat quietly down when our ordinary.' resources ’vould 
“ yield no more supplies for the war, and ruin threatenc/]. What 
“ business had I at Benares 1 

“ But if I had observed this discreet and safe conduct, id me .a-’k 
** not you, my friend, but my most rancorous enemies, *v}ja*, v/ou’d 
“ have been the state of the Company, or whether it is likely ‘hat it 
'• would a: this time have e.Nistcnco 1 

“In the meantime I cri'd have pro\-idc-d an ample fortune for 
“mvseif. br means which no one could hare .'is=ui:i';d to hurt 
or < 2 i?crc"i 2 t 
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Oudh 

afTnin;, 


early nomination of a person to succeed him, and 
declared his intention to resign their service as soon as 
he could do it without prejudice to their affairs. 

When Hastings wrote this letter, he fixed upon the 
beginning of the year for his departure to England, 
but shortly after despatching it an event occurred 
which compelled him to alter his plans. The Nawab 
of Oudh and his ministers had appealed against the 
conduct of Mr. Bristow, the Besident, and “ impelled 
“ me,” wrote Hasting.s, “ by every tie of justice, honour, 
“ and public duty to sacrifice every consideration that 
“ regarded myself alone, if necessary, for his redress.” 
It was a costl}' sacrifice, for it entailed upon Hastings 
separation from his wife. His love and admiration for 
her were unbounded. There was not such a being 
in the world : as long as she was b}*^ his side, nothing 
' could come amiss to him : the cares and fatigues of the 
day made no impression on his spirits. When .she had 
left he wTote : “ I miss you in every instant and 
“ incident of my life, and everything seems to wear a 
“ dead stillness around me; I come home as to a soli- 
“ tude.” His greatest comfort in her absence was to read 
her letters, “ It contains your words and your thoughts, 
“ and I had rather brood over the melancholy passions 
“excited by it, than be a sharer in the most pleasing 
“ entertainments that nature or art could afford me.” 
The only action in his lonely and stormj’^ life concerning 
which a doubt seems to have ever crossed his mind was 
his resolve to part from her. “ I think we have ill- 
" judged. The reflection has often for an instant 
“ occurred to me that we w^ere wrong, but I constantly 
“ repressed it, I urged everything that could fix the 
“resolution heyond the power of recall, and felt a 
“conscious pride in the sacrifice I was preparing to 
“make.”* The state of his wdfe’s health laid him 


* Busteed, Echoes from Ohl Calcutla, p, 302. 
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tiu* storn mwssify of HiMulini; lusr In England : 
tht‘ of Ijulln oojn]j<*Hcd him to roninin at Ins ])ost. 
“ i will r«\<ign this thnnhlfss oHic(*," saitl lu’. “on tho 
‘Mit'st- favonrahlo opportnnity : hnl I will iu*( lx; driven 
“tVoin it oithor hv iln' follv of jnv snhordinates or tlni 
"* ininstii'f of iny snjxM-iors. 1 haw saved India, in 
'* spite tif thent idl, from foreign cojujnest, iHiitluM* 
‘■will 1 ijoit my post ntitil t lie internal afiair.s of this 
“ ureat countrv sliall have heen restored to soinethinsj 
like onh'r." I’engal and iJehar wen? thre;iteni‘d with 
famiia*, and Hastings .'tjtpoinled a efaninittee. to lake 
measures for the reliefor the people. Il»* also applied 
the wliole energies of his mimi to the ev«*r*nngra<?iotis 
task of retrenehment and n'fiM'in. 'I'he .state of atfains 
in Ik'stsires and thalh ean.'^ed him grave anxiety. Ho 
hatl alway.s regarded < )uiili as onr hnlw.ark against, 
foreign aggression, and its pro'jperity and good goveni« 
mont ns essenti.al to the s.ifeiy of our owti dominion. 
From the iiiv-t rnonnmt that he ha<l l>ecome (lovornor- 
Heneral he had courted an (,)udh alli.'ima' with tmrea.sing 
assiduity, and he had seilulonHy cultivated the friend- 
ship of the Naw.’ih Shnia-Htiwla and his .son. “His 
‘‘ titular r.ank <»r Vir.ieroftln* Empire,” wrote Hastings, 
“n?ndered hitn :i conspicuous ohjecl of view to ;d) the 
“States and < 'Ijiels of India, and the moderation 
“and justice with v.hioh tin* Briti.sh Government in 
“ I'ieng.'d (?xercised it.s inlluence over him, m.any jmints 
“nio.st essential to its polilie:d strength and to the 
“honor of the British namr? <lej)ended.’’' Hastings 
wa,s of o])inion that Brislcnv had treated the Nawab 
neither with moderation norjirstico. ^Vhen the latter 
met him at Chiiimr he had persuaded him to agree to 
the admission of the assistance of the Itesident in the 

•' Sfcr'ity'hri ConwuUfr f • lUmis, l!9th .‘'cptctnbcr, 1 763, vol. ia., 

p. lots. 
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charge then specially given to his minister of his 
finances and public disbursements. Dissatisfied wit!) 
the conduct of Mr. Middleton, to whom this charge 
was first committed, Hastings nominated Mr. Bristow 
to it in liis stead. “ To this I liad various and powerful 
“inducements. The ]>rincipal was the reiterated order 
“of the Court of Dii’ectors for his apjjointment ; 
“secondly, the wish of the other Members of the 
“ Council urging it ; thirdl3% their declaration of uniting 
“to support my authority, and other concurrent 
“circumstances, removing the objection which had 
“ hitherto opposed it ; fourthly, a reliance on the 
“personal gratitude of Mr. Bristow for my optional 
“ nomination of him to .so important a trust ; and 
“ fifthl}’^, his assurances and a pledge given me for the 
“performance of them in wliich I then reposed a 
“ religious confidence.”’^^ This confidence, Hastings 
considered, Bristow had betrayed. He had enjoined him 
dio study on eveiy occasion to conciliate the goodwill 
of the Nawab and “ to show him every ostensible and 
“ external mark of respect,” but the Besident treated 
a sovereign Prince as a dependant, and prescribed to 
him “ the number of horses which he should be allowed 
“ to use and the dishes which should be cooked for his 
“ table.”t He also interfered in eveiy department of 
the State. The Nawab complained to the Board, and 
they requested Bristow to answer the charges brought 
against him. Six weeks having elapsed without a 
reply being received from him, Hastings -moved that 
Bristow be recalled, the office of Besident dissolved, 
and the Nawab and his minister made responsible 
for the payment of the Company’s debts. All the 

. * Seerd Select Committee's Proceedings, &9th September,- 1783, vol. iii., 
p. 1019. 

+ Ibkl., 27th December, 1783, vol. iii., p. 1045. 
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])n''posals were, nftt'r cousirleraljh* di.sciifjsloii, reject^'d. 
Bristow in due course of time rejilied and alleged lliat 
he was onlv aotinir according to the orders of the 
Goveruor-(ieneral, who insisted on the claims of the 
(Vnipany being satisfied. Hastings was a Klalesmaji 
who identifkrd his own ]>ersonalitA' with the objects of 
his administration, and the defence of Hristov/ v.as 
reganKnl by him in the ligh.t of a jicrsomd insult. He 
w;>.< arcusionaal to ctmimand and to lyit obeyed. 'J’he 
temerity of I'ristow aroused his anger, and the 0]>jiOsi- 
tiou of his c dleagin-s inore.-ised it. He knew they did 
n-.-t tiiv ability or the courage of his old 

.'iud that tla v h:A <'-rilv nhicked u*» siarit to 
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“ rnilliful ]H5rftn’niiiiictj of "Ihusi; cngugdinonls on tho 
“ j)!irfc ofiliti Yixi(‘r and liifi minister, as well as for the 
“.security of the internal peace of the country, to 
“ maintain which and enforce these arrangements we 
“.shall givti him our utmost sujiport.”*' Ihistings 
immediately rejdied, rejecting the offer. Jle ])ointed 
out that it was impossible for tlxi Vi>5ier to pa}* even 
half of tin; sum owed in the time mentioned, and 


ho added — “ l^or if the Nuwah Vir.icjr wouhl en^ar'O to 
“])ay it, and 1 believed him cajiahle ofjiaying it, would 
“ I ‘ hold my.self res])on.sihlo to the Company and to the 
“ ‘ public for the faithful performance of such an engage- 
“ ‘ment,’ because I do not think it con.sislent with truth 
“or the regard which every man ought to ])ay to 
“ his own reinitation to bind himself to the performance 
“of acts which dejiend solely on the ability and will of 
“another.’’t His colleagues replied “ that they could 
“ not imagine nor suggest that tho Governor-General 
“should be answerable in his private fortune for .so 
“ large a sum, or that his responsibility for the ])ay- 
“ ment of it or the current kists, should extend further 
“ than those obligations which constitute i-esponsibility 
“in a decided recommendation of any measure con- 
“ trary to the general opinion of the jnajority of the 
“ Board.” J Hastings gladly consented “ to be specially 
“ answerable for the projwiety of the measure," and the 
Board resolved to recall Bristow, and withdraw the 
Company’s Residency from the Court of Oudh. “I 
“ have indeed conquered,” wrote Hastings, “ but I feel 
“ little inclination to triumph in my victory ; for my 
“hands are yet fettered, and such is the wretched 
“ state of the Vizier’s affair, that nothing can be more 


iSccrdfielcctCommUlce's Proceedings, 21 t)iT>ocQTa\)er, 11 85, vol. iii., 

p. 1050. 

t JUd., p. 1051. X IhuL, p. 1052. 
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“ discouraging than the prospect before me. If the 
“ Nawah Vizier shall desire me to come to his assistance 
shall ofier it to the Board, and shall he better 
“pleased if thev* refuse than if tliej' assent to it. Yet 
“ I will do what I can to gain their assent.”'^ A short 
time afterwards he informed a friend that he had 
written a minute tendering his services to go to 
Lucknow and he added — 


“I knov that- 1 can do much more if I am mvi-elf the immediate 
“agent, than I can by distant influence and a delegated authoritv, 
“but I may fail, for most wretched is the state of the Vizier’.s 
“dominions, and I may lose my reputation in the consequences of it. 
“On the other hand, I may be the instrument of retrien'ng it and of 
“ paying the dob: which is due from the 2sawab to the Company, and 
“if I do, I shall clcse my ser^dee glory and leave a lasting good 
“name behind me, whatever reproaches the inventive malice ofmy 
“countiynen may cast upon me for ha'idng saved the nationaJ 
“interests and hor.otir from the min which, but for my oxmion?, 
“ vould have fallen on bttlr.'''!' 


The Council after some discussion gave an unwiHing 
assent to Hastings’ proposal to proceed to LucLmow- 
In •Januan* 1754 his wife sailed alone for England, and 
in the following month he started on his ioumev to 
Oudb. He nude a sta-v of Bre days at Benares anl 
sent to the Council a long a.nd minute account of me 
etched condition cf that nrovince.i “irrom me 

i, ^ 

“connnes of Buxar to Bet.ar&s,’* he wrote. ~i t-s-s 
iatigum ar-i •.•>uow-^i a-y t.ne clamours c- 
“contented inhahitants." Their drecontentaruicstress 

vasdne to a <irougnt and to ''ao-n.-rcttwe 
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proprietors of the actual harvest a large increase in kind 
on their stipulated rent. Those who held their fields 
by the tenure of paying one-half of the produce of 
their crops were robbed of nearly the whole by false 
measurements, and from those whose engagements 
were for a fixed rent in money, the half or a greater 
proportion was taken in kind. Trade was paralyzed by 
the extortion and oppression of the custom-house 
authorities. “The exorbitant rates,” the Governor- 
General wrote, “ exacted by an arbitrary valuation of 
“the goods, the practice of exacting duties twice on 
“ the same goods, first from the seller and afterwards 
“ from the buyer, and the vexatious disputes and delays 
“ drawn on the merchants by these oppressions were 
“ loudly complained of, and some instances of this kind 
“ were said to exist even at the very time when I was 
“in Benares. Under such circumstances we are not 
“ to wonder if the merchants of foreign countries are 
“discouraged from resorting to Benares, and if the 
“commerce of that province should annually decay.’’* 
Hastings forwarded to the Council an elaborate plan 
for reforming the administration, for making the Raja 
more directly interested in its working, and for the 
ajDpointment of fresh officials. The Board resolved 
“that the Governor-General be authorized to carry 
“into execution the plan submitted, the Governor 
“being responsible for its effects, as a temporai'y 
“ expedient.”! 

From Benares Hastings proceeded to Lucknow. He 
first devoted himself to the intricate task of adjusting 
the accounts between the Vizier and the Company. It 
was a matter to which he had devoted particular 

* Secret Soled Committee's Proceedings, 20th April, 1784, vol. iii.,' 
n. 1083. 

t Ihxd., 30th Juno, 1784, vol. iii., p. 1099. 
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attention, and he succeeded in persuading the Vizier to 
give his consent to an equitable arrangement. After 
adjusting the accounts, by wise handling of the finances 
and effecting considerable retrenchments he put the 
Nawab in. a position to pa}'^ his debts. He also took ■ 
great trouble in arranging a revenue settlement for 
five years which would afford relief to the husbandmen • 
suffering from years of scarcity. The military establish- 
ment of the Nawah'liad been both inefficient and costly 
and he placed it on a regular and economical basis. 
After leaving Lucknow he discovered that the Vizier 
sufiered a hardship “ from the army subsidy being kept 
“ up at its original rate although the number of troops ' 
“ employed h5»- us for the defence of his dominions has 
“ been greatly reduced.”^' The reduction was due to 
the strength of each regiment being diminished from 
one thousand to seven hundred men. Hastings wrote : 
“Neither the Vizier nor any of his ministers have ever 
“ mentioned to me this deficiency, hut it is not the less • 
“ our duty to take it into consideration. In all our 
‘‘ adjustments of accounts' with the Vizier for many 
“ years hack, we have been regulated by the strictest 
“regard to justice, and the Vizier on his part has 
“ on every occasion relied most implicitly on our justice 
" as well as on the accuracy of our Accountant-General. 
“Let us then confirm that confidence which is so 
“happily reposed in us by pointing out mistakes, even 
“ although we must he losers by correcting them.”t 
To remedy the injustice Hastings proposed that the 
cost of the regiment at Lucknow, for which the Vizier 
paid a separate amount, should be included in that of 
the troops for which the original subsidy was settled. 

* Secrd Select Committee's Prodedings, 1st November, 1784, vol. iii., 
p. 1113. 

I lUd., p. 1114. 
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The propofift! wtiM vetfitifl hy the Oumcil, tiiid they also 
vt'jnralfd ilie onltT ^iven l»y llfintin^a Uinl a costly 
tloladunenl; ctf tlat Company ’a troops atalioncfl at the 
Navvtil/a (txpi'nae upon liia northern frontier alionM he 
recalhtd.* 

I'lntlin" that hia colleagues wert* hentott mainiatntnjt' 
the (hiiachmont, llaKtin^a ad{*;d flntlr consent to the 
Nawal) lending it to the son of tlat^Io^dtul ICmperor to 
assiKt him in the expulsioti of the Sihlnt from the 
territorit*.*; of which ilmy had lap.-ly p»ai‘!e>:-?ed them- 
selvcH in tlie ntjieid>ourhot»fl of l)elhi, 'I’in; f iovernor- 
General n.'earded tin; •jrowino power of the Sik'hs aa a 
oravc dan^^er. I It; wrote- •'* A new nairce of fieriouK 
“ contemplatioji haa arisen from a ttearer quarter, 
“ namely, that of the Hikhs, a jieojde who from a mean 
'* 8(!ct of ndij^ious schisinaticK Imve rajtidly g-rown into 
“ the members of a dominion ext.tmdin;' from the most 
“western branch of the Attock to tint widls of l)t.*lhi. 
“They arc hy their hwlily frame and ludnts of life 
“eminently suited to the tnililary j)rofession ; but this 
" propensity is (piallfied hy a spirit of independence 
“ which is a great check to itsfrxertion. I'jvery village 
“ 1ms its separate and distinct ruler acknowledging no 
•• control hut that of the people of liis own immediate 
“community, who in their turn yield him little more 
“ than nominal submission.’’f Conquest, and a man of 
superior capacity and enlcvpriBG aided hy the spirit of 
religious enthusiasm might, however, weld them into a 
nation. The extinction of the Moghul Fanjiire, which 
was rajiiclly ajiproaching to its fall, he considered might 
give birth to a now dominion. “ We are too apt,” ho 
wrote, “ to despise the danger ■which wo liavo not 

* fircrcl Sekfi CvnmUUc'a Procmlinos, l.'it November, 17J?4, vol. iii., 
p. 117. 

t Jlml., Hill December, 1781, vol. iii., p. 12-1. 
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“experienced, and to conclude that wKat has not 
“haj)pened in the ordinary course of events never will 
“ happen. On such a presumption my conclusions may 
“expose me to the ridicule of those who may deem 
“them the mere effusious of a wild imagination. I am 
“willing to submit to this consequence if the events 
“ which I have foreboded shall be prevented by s’eason- 
“ able means of opposition ; but I trust to- time, and 
“that not distant, for verifying my prediction if this 
“people is permitted to grow into maturity without 
“interruption.”* Time verified the prediction. The 
genius of one man, ruler of a petty tribe, welded the 
Sikhs into a great kingdom, and established a power 
greater than that of Sivaji and Hyder Ali, against 
which we had to struggle for the mastery of India. 

The Prince, whom Hastings was anxious to aid in 
a campaign against the Sikhs, had escaped in disgrace 
from the court of Delhi. -The Moghul Emperor, his 
father, was a mere puppet in the hands of his Minister, 
Afrasiab Khan. Afrasiab Khan had ofierOd to enter, 
under the name and sanction of the Emperor, into 
a treaty with the English and the Vizier, but Hastings 
rejected the offer because “ so far from promoting the 
“wishes of th^ King, we should have to encounter the 
“ secret opposition of himself and his ancient servants, 
“and perhaps the declared enmity of many other 
“ factions now lying dorraant.”f The Governor-General 
had, however, expressed the opinion “ that it would be 
“ for the credit and interest of the English Government 
“ to exert their endeavours to relieve the Shah from 
“the thraldom of his ministers, and to establish his 
“ authoi'ity at least in his dominions,” and when the 

* Seovt Select' Committee's Proceedings, 11th May, 1784, vol. iii., 
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fugitive Prince, prayed his assistance, he was not 
unwilling to grant it. He wrote — “Fallen as the 
“ House of Timur is, it is yet the irelic of the most 
“ illustrious line of the Eastern World ; its sovereignty 
“is universally acknowledged, though the substance of 
“it no longer exists, and the Company itself derives its 
“ constitutional dominions from its ostensible bounty.” 
The wretched state of the House of Timur appealed to 
his imperial imagination, and he considered it not only 
a generous hut a wise policy to prevent its extinction. 
In the confusion which was certain to follow its fall he 
considered some new adventurer might start up from 
the general mass who would constitute a neAv dominion 
and join to it all the powers and prerogatives of the 
past. Hastings felt that those who had the Moghul 
Emperor in their hands must become the legitimate 
masters of India, and he wished to gain for his country 
that position. “ I do not want to send armies into the 
“field,” he wrote, “nor to disturb the repose which our 
“Government enjoys and requires, after the fatigues 
“and bruises which it has sustained from a long and 
“accumulated warfare. I want no more than ,the 
“power to dictate, and I am persuaded that I shall 
“have no need to enforce it.”* The Board, however, 
were unwilling to adopt so bold a policy, and refused to 
countenance any expedition in favour of the Moghul 
Emperor. 

Bogie’s ]j;[ot only by arms and by diplomacy did Hastings 

Thibet, extend the influence of England, hut also by commerce. 
It was his capacious mind that first conceived the plan 
of opening friendly commercial intercourse between the 
people over whom he ruled and the natives of the 
lofty tableland behind the snowy peaks to the north. 
He had when Governor of Bengal begun a friendly 
* Gleig, Memoirs of Warven Hastings, vol. iii., p. 193. 
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corresj^ondcnce with tlio rulers of Thibet and Bhutan, 
and on the loth of Ma}' 177-1 he sent the first British 
mission to Thiliet under ]\Ir. George Bogle. On the 
‘JGth of Fohruary ir/.*) the Governor-General laid 
before the J3oard a letter from Bogle informing them of 
his interview with 'J'ecsho Lama, and an interesting 
memorandum on the trade of Thibet. , “ The principal 
“articles of merchandise,*' he write.s, “between Bengal 
“ and 'J’hibet are broadcloth, attcr, .skins, neel (indigo), 
“ jiearls, coral, amber, and other beads, cliauk, spices, 
“ tobacco, sugar, jMalda .striped sattins and a few 
“wliite cloths, chietly conr.se; the return is* made 
“in gold dust, musk, and cow-tail.s.’** When Bogle 
returmal from 'I’liiliel, he. found Francis, Clavering, and 
Monson in power, and as he was a ^iroAv/Jof Hastings, he 
could exjiect no favour from them. The changes made 
in the administration had deprived him of all his 
ajipoint.ments, and lie had no emplo 3 ’ment but to act as 
one of Hastings’ assistants. In December 1775 the 
Governor-General jiroposed that Bogle be allowed 
a salary of R-1,200 a month during the time he was 
employed on the mission, and the motion was carried. 
It w.as a small sum considering the good work done and 
the amount whicli men .situated like Bogle made in 
those days. When Hastings, on the death of Monson, 
i*egained his power, he once more turned liis attention 
to establishing free commercial intercourse between 
Thibet and Beng.al. On the 9th of April 1779 George 
Bogle was appointed to proceed again to Bhutan and 
Thibet “ for the purpose of cultivating and improving the 
“ good understanding subsisting between the Chiefs of 
“ those countries and the Government, and to endeavom: 
“to establish a free and lasting intercourse of trade 

* Scerd Sckcl Committee's Proceedings, 24tli February, 1775, vol. i., 
p. 254. 
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“ with the Kingcloiii of Thibet, and the other States to 
“ tlie nortliwni’d of Bengsil.” The Larna, whose respect 
and confidence 13ogle had won, was then on a visit to 
Pekin, and he desired Bogle to go round by sea to 
Canton, promising to obtain tlie Emperor’s pass for 
him to ])roceed and join liiin in the capital. The death 
of the Lama and of Bogle ciiused for a time the inten- 
tion of sending a mission to be abandoned. But when 
Hastings got letters from Thibet informing him that 
the soul of the late Lama had entered and animated 
the body of an infant, he pro])osed to send a second 
deputation to Thibet. The Board consented, and 
Mr. Charles Turner was apj)ointed to jwoceed on the 
mission. On his journey to Lucknow, Hastings met at 
Patna Turner returning from Thibet, who handed him 
a report on the results of his mission and also a 
narrative of his interview with tlie young Lama.* 
"Teesho Lama,” he wrote, “is at this time about 
“ eighteen mouths of age. He did not speak a word, 
“but made most expressive signs and conducted 
“ himself with astonishing dignity and decorum. His 
“complexion is of that hue which in England we 
“should term rather brown, but not without colour. 
“His features good, small black eyes, an animated 
“expression of countenance, and altogether I thought 
“ him one of the handsomest children I had ever seen.”t 
The description of the interview between the English 
Envoy and the Great Lama, the high jiriest of millions 
of beings, is inexpressibly sad. “ The little creatm-e 
“turned, looking steadfastly towards me with the 
“appearance of much attention while I spoke, and 
“nodded with repeated but slow movements of the 

* Captain Samuel Turner, Acamnf of an Embassy io the Court of the 
Teesho Lama in Thibet. 

+ Secret Select Committci^s Proccedinys, 13tli April, 17Si, vol. iii., 

p. 1080 . 
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“head as though he understood and approved every 
“ word but could not utter a reply. The parents, who 
“ stood by all the time, eyed their son with a look of 
“ affection, and a smile expressive of heartfelt joy at the 
“ propriety of the young Lama’s conduct. His whole 
“ regard was turned to us, he was silent and sedate, 
“never once looking towards his parents, as if under- 
“ their influence at the time, and with whatever pains 
“ his manners may have been formed so correct, I must 
“ own his behaviour on this occasion appeared perfectly 
“natural and spontaneous, and not directed by any 
“action or sign of authority.”^' The next day the 
envoj’^ again visited Teesho Lama to present some 
curiosities he had brought for him. “He was very 
“much struck with a small clock, and had it held 
“ to him, watching for a long time the revolutions of the 
“ minute hand. He admired it, but with gravity, and 
“ without any childish emotion.”! When he paid his 
last visit to the Lama, Turner “ received his despatches 
“for the Governor-General, and from his parents two 
“pieces of satin for the Governor with many com- 
“ pliments. They presented me with a vest lined with 
“lamb skins, making me many assurances of a long 
“remembrance, and observing that at this time -Teesho 
“ Lama is an infant and incapable of conversing, but 
“ they hoped to see me again when he shall come of 
“ age. I replied that by favour of the Lama I might 
“ again visit this country.” Turner never had another 
opportunity of visiting the country, and no English 
official for upwards of a century held personal inter- 
course with the rulers of Thibet. So completely was 
the policy of opening commercial intercourse between 

* Secret Select Committees Proceedings, 13th April, 1784, vol. iii., 

p. 1080. 

t Ibid., p. 1081. 
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India and tlio trans-Himalayan regions aliandoned, that 
tile very history of the ITastings’ negotiations was 
forgotten, and most of the valuable records of Tliihet 
and Bhutan missions have been lost.* 

Tlie expeditions of ]3oglo and Turner to Thibet Avere 
not tlio only voj'ages of discovery which Hastings 
despatched. He caused the harbours and rivers of 
Cochin China to be survej'cd, and directed the explorer 
to penetrate as far as ho could into the interior. He 
also had the sliores of the lied Sea oxjilorcd, with the 
view of opening, by that lino, a more direct and rapid 
communication between England and India. He also 
collected much valuable information regarding the 
Kingdom of Ava and ibs adjoining districts. His 
untiring energy led him not only to explore the countries 
of the East, but also the languages of Asia. He was 
familiar with Arabic and Persian. Tliough unacquainted 
with Sanskrit, ho encouraged learned pundits to settle 
in Calcutta, and gave them support while they pursued 
their researches. The Asiatic Society and the 
Mahomedau College at Calcutta are splendid monuments 
of his zeal for the advancement of Oriental learning and 
education. 

The time was drawing near for him to leave the 
land for whose welfare he had laboured with uinvearied 
energy. In November 1784 Hastings returned to 
Calcutta from Lucknow. On his journey down he 
I’eceived letters fi’om home announcing that Pitt had 
dissolved Parliament, and that the Coalition Party had 
been defeated at the elections. Major Scott told him 
that the Lord Chancellor considered that the Ministry 

* Sir Clements B. IMarkliam, K.C.B., F.E.S., Narratireof the Mission 
of George Bogle to Thibet. Sir Clements Marldiam wites — “ All at- 
“ tempts to find adequate materials among the records at Calcutta or 
“ the India Office have failed.” A note in the Consultations informs 
us that the original journal was sent to the Directors. 
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ought to give him a peerage and a red ribbon, and 
that His Lordship did not Icnow a man who cut so 
great a figure upon the stage of the world as Hastings. 
To his other extraordinary actions must be added that 
of giving a ministry to Great Britain, for he had put an 
end to the late ministry as completely as if he had 
taken a pistol and shot them through- the head one 
after another. Pitt had also declared that he looked 
upon Hastings to be a very great and indeed a wonder- 
ful man. The news of the downfall of his foes, and the 
flattering terms in which the new ministers spoke 
of him, led Hastings to hope that he would be permitted 
to pursue his policy without interruption from home or 
obstruction from his colleagues. He wrote to his wife : 
“ I shall abide by the resolution which I communicated 
“ to you in my letter of the 24th of September, that is 
“ to say, if I am required by authority to stay, and 
“ have the powers given me which ought to belong to 
“ my ofiice, and proper objects are assigned for my stay, 
I will stay, however repugnant it may be to my own 
feelings, or hazardous to my health.” Hastings had 
about this time also heard of Pitt’s intention to 
introduce an East India BiU, and he trusted that 
it would grant him the powers he had so long desired. 

. On the 20th of December he received a packet “ by 
“ wa}’’ of Bussorah,” which put an end to all his hopes 
and hesitations. It brought him a copy of Pitt’s Bill 
and of his introductory speech, which Hastings con- 
sidered more inimical to him than all the onslaughts of 
Fox and Burke. On the 27th December he wrote : 
“ I have seen, read, and abstracted Mr. Pitt’s Bill. It 
“has determined me. I shall make an early trial 
“ of my colleagues on the aflairs of Oudh, and if they 
“ will engage to abide by my engagements there, I will 
“ depart as soon as the Bai'rington is ready. She is 
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“ now loading.” TIjg dream of his life was sliattored ; 
jvnd in the account of his stewardsliij) whicli he wrote 
on l)is voyage liomo he poured out his feelings. “Yet 
“ may 1 feel a I’ogrot, to sec tliat hope wliich 1 liad too 
“ fondly indtilged, and which 1 had su.stained during 
“ thirteen laboured )'ear6 witli a jierscverance ngain.st a 
“ succession of diiliculties wliich might have overcome 
“ the constancy of an abler mind, of being in some 
“period of time, however remote, allowed to possess 
“and exercise the full powers of my station, of which 
“1 had hitherto held little more than the name and 
“ resjionsibility ; and to see with it the belief, which I 
“ had as fondly indulged, that I should hecorne the 
“instrument of raising the British name, and the 
“substantial worth of its jio.sscssions in India, to a 
“degree of prosperity proportioned to such a trust, 
“both vanish in an instant, like the illusions of a 
“dream ; with the poor and only consolation left me of 
“the conscious knowledgeof what I could have effected, 
“had my destiny ordained that I should attain the 
“situation to which I aspired, and that I have left no 
“allowable means untried, by which I might have 
“attained it."*' 

On the 13th of January 1785, Warren Hastings 
delivered to the Board a minute in which he informed 
them of his intention to relinquish the service, if his 
colleagues would give him an absolute and unqualified 
promise to carry out the late arrangements made with 
the Nawab Vizier. Having received from his colleagues 
an e.xplicit answer agreeing to abide by the agreement, 
he wrote a formal resignation of his powers to his 
old masters. He told them with perfect tiaith that 
no man ever served them with a zeal superior to 
his own. 


* The Slate of Bengal, p. 38. 
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On the 1st of Februaiy, Hastings attended for the 
last time a meeting of the Council over which he had 
presided for thirteen years, and after wishing his 
colleagues a warm farewell and pay^ing a handsome 
tribute of praise to those who had aided him in the 
heavy task of government, he surrendered the keys of 
office and brought to a close his great administration. 
Had he been guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, so 
unwearied was the pertinacity and malice of his 
enemies, that it cannot be doubted they would have 
been able to fimiish more satisfactory evidence of his 
guilt. Of that guilt they never produced any proof. 
In answer to the charge of having oppressed the natives 
by extortions and exactions, there are the testimonials 
of all ranks of people in India in his favour. As he told 
his Judges: “It is very seldom that mankind are 
“ grateful enough to do even common justice to a fallen 
“ minister ; and I believe there never was an instance 
“ in the annals of human nature, of an injured people 
“ rising up voluntarily to bear false witness in favour 
“of a distant and persecuted oppressor.” Burke 
told the House of Lords that the testimonials were 
extorted, and “that the hands were yet wai-m with 
“ the thumbscrews that had been put on them.” 
It is incredible that Hastings’ successor, Lord Corn- 
wallis, a man of the noblest and gentlest character, 
would have countenanced acts of oppression and 
cruelty to gain petitions in favour of Hastings. 
In fact, when Hastings’ attorney informed him that 
the natives of India were desirous of bearing testimony 
to the merits of Hastings, and requested permission 
that the officers of Government might have authoritj^ 
to transmit to the Governor-General in Council 
any testimonials tendered by the natives. Lord Corn- 
wallis caused a cautious letter to be circulated among 
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all the Collectors and Besidents, -which stated ; “ With 
“ this request the Governor-General in Council has been 
“ pleased to comply, and I have therefore to inform you, 
“ that should any such addresses he tendered to you, 
“ you are at liberty to receive and forward them to me. 
“ The liberty now accorded is merely to receive and 
“ transmit testimonials when voluntarily offered ; and 
“ you are not to deduce any inference from it that you 
“ are authorized to exercise any further interference -in 
“this business.”* Macaulay, while admitting- that 
Hastings was beloved by the people whom he governed, 
attaches little or no importance to the addresses 
because they may have been due to the influence of 
English officials. However, we find in the case of 
Benares that the Besident, Jonathan Duncan,f a 
man conspicuous for his courage and high-mindedness, 
refused to forward the addresses to the Government on 
the ground that “ as the addresses have no connection - 
“ with the business of the Company there is no necessity 
“ that they (the inhabitants) should come or send to me. 
“Let them do what they think proper.” In their 
address the inhabitants of Benares stated : “ He laid 
“ the foundations of justice and the pillars of the law. 
“In every shape, we, the inhabitants of this country, 

“ during the time of his administration, lived in ease 
“ and peace. We are therefore greatly satisfied with 

* “ Debates of the House of Lords on the events delivered on the 
“ trial of Warren Hastings, Esquire.’ Proceedings of the East India 
“ Company in consequence of his Acquittal and Testimonials of the 
“ British and Native Inhabitants of India relative to his character 
“ and conduct whilst he was Governor-General of Fort William in 
“ Bengal." — ^Debeett, sroccxcrvui. 

i Jonathan Duncan became Governor of Bombay in 1795, and, 
after having ruled the Presidency with great wisdom for -sixteen 
years, he died on the 11th of August, 1811, beloved by men of all 
classes and creeds. 
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“ and thankful to him. As the said Mr. Hastings was 
“long acquainted with the modes of government in 
“ these regions, so the inmost purpose of his heart was 
"openl5’^and secretly, indeed, bent upon those things 
“\vhich might maintain inviolate our religious advances 
“ and persuasions, and guard us in even the minutest 
“ respect from misfortune and calamity. In every way 
" he cherished us in honour and credit." The Pundits 
and other Brahmins of Benares sent him an address in 
which they wrote: “Whenever that man of vast 
“reason, the Governor-General, Mr. Hastings, returned 
“ to this place, and people of all ranks •were assembled, 
“ at that time ho gladdened the heart of every one by 
“his behaviour, w'hich consisted of kind w'ishes and 
“ agreeable conversation, expressions of compassion for 
“the distressed, acts of politeness, and a readiness to 
“ relieve and protect every one alike w'ithout distinction. 
“To please us dull people, he caused a spacious music 
“gallery to be built, at his own expense, over the 
“gateway of the temple of Veesraaswar, w'hich is 
“ esteemed the head jewel of all places of holy visitation. 
“ He never at an}' time, nor on any occasion, either by 
“ neglecting to promote the happiness of the people, or 
“ by looking with the eye of covetousness, displaj'ed an 
“inclination to distress any individual whatsoever.” 
The inhabitants of Moorshedabad also forwai’ded an 
address, in which they stated that “ the whole period 
“ of Mr. Hastings’ residence in this country exhibited 
“ his good conduct towards the inhabitants. No 
“ oppression nor tyranny was admitted over any oile. 
“He observed the rules of respect and. attention to 
“ ancient families. He did not omit the performances 
“ of the duties of politeness and civility towards all men 
“ of rank and station when an interview took place with 
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“them. In alFairs concerning the government and 
“ revenues, he was not covetous of other men’s money 
“ and pro])erty ; he was not o])en to bribery. He 
“ restricted the farmers and ofHcers in their oppressions 
"in a manner that prevented them from exercising 
"that tyi-anny which motives of self-interest and 
" private gain might instigate them to observe towards 
‘ ‘ the ryots and helpless. He used great exertions to cul- 
" tivate the country, to increase the agriculture and the 
" revenues. He transacted the business of the country 
“ and revenues without deceit, and with perfect 
“propriety and rectitude. He respected the learned 
"and wise men, and in order for the j)ropagation of 
"learning he built a college, and endowed it with a 
"provision for the maintenance of the students, inso- 
"much that thousands reaping the benefits thereof 
" offer up their prayers for the prosperity of England. 
" and for the success of the Company.” Quotations of 
a similar nature from other addresses might be 
multiplied to an}’^ extent. But addresses are not the 
only evidence we have of the honoui* and esteem in 
which Hastings was held by the natives of India. 
Burke declared in Westminster Hall that under the 
government of Mr. Hastings the coimtry itself, all its 
beauty and glory, had ended in a jungle for wild beasts.* 
A Brahmin pUgrim on the banks of the Nerbudda 
declared that “he had lived under many different 
“Governments and travelled in many countries, but 
“ had never vdtnessed a general diffiision of happiness 
"equal to that of the natives under the mild and 

“ My Lords, you have seen the very reverse of all this luider the 
government of hir. Hastings ; the country itself, all its beauty Md 
" glory, ending in a jungle for wild beasts. You have seen flourish- 
“ ino’ families reduced to implore that pity which the poorest mau 
"an% the meanest situation might very well call for.” — BurJx's 
Speeches and Correspondence, vol. ii., p. 438. 
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“equitable administration of Mr. Hastinga.”'’'' Tla» 
testimony of the Brahmin pilgrim was conllruu'd by 
Lord Cornwallis, who said in the course of his (n’i(l»'i'a<e 
before tile House of Lords that Hastings was ima^h 
esteemed by the natives: and Sir John Shoi‘(i (after- 
wardsLord Teignmouth), “a man of inflexihhj integrity, 
“ well acquainted with the people," diqiosed to thn aanai 
effect. 

In answer to the charge that he violated freaties a nd 
disregarded the legitimate rights of Native Cliic.fii, \vn 
have the lettere of two of the leading iiativf; sovej'eigna 
to bis successor, requesting to be treated by hi)»i as tla>y 


were treated by Hastings. Ther/; .are also letters frojn 
the sovereign of Berar, from the Nizarn, from Malid/i-Jee 
Sindia to the King and the Company exprei-sing tlaaV 
strong: sense of his iustice and goyl fldth. HifJ leader 
resard ibr the ri:ibts ar.d fee]!n'’s of the Native Ch/e/a 
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with unwearied energy " and unflinching courage, 
but he also desired that the paramount power 
should be surrounded by loyal feudatories allowed 
to govern their States without interference as long 
as they regarded the welfare and prosperity of their 
subjects. 

Absorbed in the work of legislation and administra- 
tion, in negotiating treaties,, organizing armies, and 
sending forth expeditions, Hastings had scanty leisure 
to devote to his own affairs, and he proved a poor 
steward of his private fortune. He told his Judges : 
“ I was too intent upon the means to be employed for 
“ preserving India to Great Britain from the hour in 
“which I was informed that France meant to strain 
“ every nerve to dispute that empire with us, to bestow 
“ a thought upon myself or my own private fortune.” It 
would have been better for his reputation had he 
bestowed more time on the regulation of his household, 
and had he been less lavish in his expenditure, and had 
he curbed his generosity. But during his trial it. was 
clearly shown that the charge of having contaminated 
his hands with unlawful gain was wholly without 
foundation. It is not, however, by evidence produced 
at his trial that Hastings has been judged, but the 
calumnies of political opponents and the exaggerations 
of fervent orators have been accepted without examina- 
tion or discrimination. The load of obloquy resting on 
his memory has in some degree been removed by 
clearer and juster views of the events of his time, and 
the character of the man who did good service for his 
country and the land in which he toiled for five-and- 
thirty years. His fair fame will not suffer from an 
examination still more rigid and dispassionate, and 
for this examination authentic materials are supplied 
in the State papers that were printed some years 
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ago,^ and in the account of his stewardship and other 
important papers written by him regarding the policy 
of' his government which are now, for the first time, 
brought together from many sources. 

* Sdections from the Letters, Despatches, and other Stale Papers pre- 
served in the Foreign Department of the Government of India, 1777 - 85 . 
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